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The discovery that diphtheria can 
be cured by the use of an anti-toxine 
adds another laurel to the wreath that Pasteur has 
woven for himself, as the remedy is in line with the 
remarkable series of discoveries which the French savant 
has made. We are, perhaps, apt to lose sight of what 
is due to the researches of this noted man. Of this we 
are reminded by the late Professor Charcot in an article 
in the Cosmopolitan, in which he calls attention to the 
fact that Pasteur was the discoverer of more than one 
scientific truth to which thousands of human beings owe 
their lives to-day. Charcot gives him the credit of hav- 
ing discovered the true nature of living germs, and of 
being, therefore, the father of the new science of bacteri- 
ology. By endless experiment and research Pasteur first 
advanced the idea that putrefaction is not the result of 
chemical changes, but is controlled by the development 
of living germs, and from this he advanced to the culti- 
vation of the germs, the attenuation of virus and to the 
experiments in the cure of disease by inoculation which 
have been the most prominent of the scientific questions 
discussed in the last few years. A list of the numerous 
benefits we owe to Pasteur would include, first of all, 
his treatment of hydrophobia, the complete success of 
which Charcot vouches for, in spite of the very great 
opposition that has been made to it. This was among 
the earliest fruits of his discoveries, and he watched with 
no little anxiety the effect on the first human being who 
was subjected to the treatment, fearing that he might suc- 
ceed in giving the patient hydrophobia, instead of render- 
ing him harmless to an attack of the disease. In finding a 
remedy against one of the most dreadful of diseases, 
Pasteur discovered also a means of combating many 
other infectious maladies. To Pasteur is also due the 
discovery of the septic and antiseptic treatment in 
surgery, whereby operations are successfully carried out 
to-day which were before impossible, and many of the 
diseases formerly common in hospitals as a result of sur- 
gical operations are now no longer known. Charcot, 
in concluding, wrote of him: “ Certainly there is none to 
whom our suffering humanity owes a greater debt of 
gratitude. His services to it in the past and in the 
future are incredible. His labors have been so vast 
that one is disposed to doubt that they are the work of 
a single brain, and not the contribution of several 
generations. He is certainly the glory of his native 
land, but he is more, he is also the glory of the nine- 
teenth century, and if it was still the usage to bestow 
upon an age the name of a single man, ours might justly 
be called the Age of Pasteur.” 


Pasteur and Medicine 





An exhibition of paintings by the 
late George Inness, is worthy of 
a passing word. Inness was a prodigious worker and at 
the time of his death, last year, there were found some 
two hundred and forty examples of his work, stored in 
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his studio, and which had never been seen by the pub- 
lic. This alone is not remarkable, but when it is con- 
sidered that Inness is, without question, the greatest of 
American landscape painters, the fact that he retained 
in his studio so many of his works seems astonishing. 
We have to look under the surface to discover the cause 
of this. It lies in the fact that the greatest of our paint- 
ers suffer, as the greatest have always suffered, from a 
lack of popular recognition. General appreciation of 
high art is an almost hopeless problem. In a majority 
of cases recognition comes when it is too late to be of 
service to the living man. His aims have been mis- 
understood, his genius mistaken for erraticism, and, as 
a consequence, his work is neglected, excepting by the 
limited few who have the courage to stand by their 
convictions. This has been the case with an endless 
number of painters ; and though Inness fared better than 
many, still his work has not been appreciated at its full 
and legitimate worth. His style was changeable, which 
may have had something to do with it, and his object 
an incessant search for large effects, which could not be 
taken in at a glance by the average man. In painting, 
that which arrests the attention and interest of the per- 
son who has no special knowledge of art, consists in 
the study given by the artist to details of really 
trivial value, and to the portrayal of a somewhat com- 
monplace sentiment. In landscape painting the great 
painter searches for the larger effects of air, for color, 
light and shade, and those large sentiments of nature 
which distinguish the dreaminess of twilight from the 
peacefulness of noon. The atmosphere, at one time 
crystalline in its Northern purity, at another heavy 
with the vapors of the South, are transfixed by his brush 
in some impalpable way. As a lover of great art once 
said, “ When, in this busy city, I am tired and long for 
the solitude and quiet of the woods, I betake myself 
to my gallery of pictures, and when I sit there it is like 
breathing the pure air of the country and like treading 
the leaf and moss of the woods under my feet.” Such 
an ability of portrayal Inness had. He was one of the 
few Americans who have painted the air and the hours 
of the day, the beauty of natural solitudes and the ever- 
changing face of the sky. 





The call for a general disarmament 
of European nations proceeds 
chiefly from Great Britain, the foremost of commercial 
nations. England would gladly see such a thing brought 
about, for she is now obliged to make increasing appro- . 
priations annually for the support of her armed forces. 
Germany, which is a vast military training school, sets 
the pace for the other nations of Europe. Every citizen 
is liable for service, while the greatest possible force of 
men is kept in constant readiness to fight. Germany is 
under burden of a tax of $160,000,000 annually to sup- 
port this organization, fully one-third of the entire 
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resources of the State. France, which comes next in 
continental importance, levies tribute to the amount of 
$180,000,000 annually for the same purpose, and even 
Italy, tottering on the verge of bankruptcy, is obliged to 
spend eighty millions annually to keep her fighting force 
in condition to defend herself against the possible 
encroachments of her enemies. England alone main- 
tains a standing army and navy at an expense of $160,- 
000,000, ostensibly for the protection of her commerce, 
but incidentally not to be behind her neighbors in effec- 
tive strength. These enormous sums are gradually sap- 
ping the strength of these nations and must sooner or 
later prove ruinous to them unless some general scheme 
for a laying-down of arms is adopted. No new inven- 
tion of science or art can now be neglected by any one 
of them. The ultimate end of each is to be the pos- 
sessor of the very latest invention whereby they may 
blow their enemies’ heads off, destroy their commerce 
and property, and reduce them as a nation to the bones 
and ashes of their present condition. With a population 
of fifty millions, Germany has a war footing of 2,700,000 
men; while France, which is territorially smaller, having 
but a population of 39,000,000, has a fighting force also 
of 2,715,570 men able to appear in the field at a 
minute’s warning. At this distance we hardly appre- 
ciate the meaning of these facts. Within an area not as 
large as that of our own country, there are to-day six 
great nations: Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Russia, with a gross population of some 
300,000,000 of people, which in times of peace maintain 
standing armies of three millions of men, and in times of 
conflict would be able to marshal into the field more 
than ten millions of thoroughly trained and equipped 
soldiers. They might well profit by the example of the 
United States, which, with a population of sixty mil- 
lions, and room enough for all the inhabitants of Europe 
beside, maintains an armed force of only 25,000 men 
and allows the remainder to pursue their lives in tran- 
quillity and happiness. But this emulation is hardly 
possible, and it is acknowledged with no little bitterness 
by the greatest minds of Europe that the peaceful lay- 
ing-down of arms is all but impossible. These nations 
are being slowly and irresistibly led on to a fate from 
which there is no deliverance except through slaughter 
and financial chaos. 





Literary Dignity 
and Profit 


If any doubts have existed in the 
minds of people as to the dignity 
of the literary profession, it will help to dispel them to 
read an article in the Forum upon the Rank and Pay 
of Journalists, by Henry King. From this interesting 
summary we learn that literature, or at least journalism, 
is one of the best paid of professions, for it appears 
that the average managing editor in this country earns 
$5,000 a year, a sum equal to the average salary of the 
bishops of many churches; that editorial writers are 
paid an average of $3,500 a year, or the equal of an 
assistant secretary of state; that city editors earn 
$2,500, or as much as a secretary of legation, while 
news editors, copy-readers and space-writers earn 
$1,800, or as much as a captain in the army. These 
prices hold for most of the large cities of the country. 
In special instances they are even surpassed, as is re- 
lated of New York city, where one editor is supposed to 
have a salary of $50,000 a year, or an amount equal to 
the salary of the President of the United States. Jour- 


nalism as an industry has grown up during the past one 
hundred years, and from the most modest beginnings. 
A century ago there were but few newspapers in exist- 
ence, and the profits of the business were very meagre. 
To-day there are two thousand daily newspapers, four- 
teen hundred weeklies, and three thousand monthly 
publications in America, which give support to many 
thousand writers and employ a capital of seventy or 
eighty millions of dollars every year. As compared 
with other professions, this part of the literary field may 
at least be said to be flourishing. While there are more 
lawyers and physicians who earn more than $10,000 a 
year, there are more journalists, Mr. King asserts, who 
earn from $2,000 to $3,000. Only a small percentage 
of journalists, indeed, work for $500 a year, while a 
large number of ministers do not get that much, many 
of them being in the predicament of that divine whose 
salary was $5,000 but his pay only $500. Enough 
has been said to show that literary workers are not the 
underfed and underpaid creatures they are popularly 
supposed to be. Journalism is and always has been an 
honorable calling—and it is pleasant to know also that 
it may be made profitable. Then, too, beside the jour- 
nalistic field, there is the magazine, which is equally a 
source of revenue to literary workers. The American 
magazines have been munificent in their payments to 
authors, whose words have been literally converted into 
gold as they came from their pens. 





How far the State has a right to in- 
terfere with the last will and testa- 
ment of an individual is open to a good deal of doubt; 
but the discussion of it is apt to become more and more 
animated as time goes on. The general legal theory is 
that a man’s possessions at the time of his death revert 
to the commonwealth, and that he has within certain 
limitations the right to indicate in what directions his 
property shall be divided. On the strength of this the 
creation of trusts to carry on great fortunes is likely to 
be first attacked. A great many of the very wealthy 
nowadays are apt to leave their fortunes in trust, the 
larger share being left to one child in preference to the 
rest. Such a trust is in process of formation in the case 
of the James G. Fair estate in California, as it has been 
formed in the cases of such men as Jay Gould, William 
H. Vanderbilt and others in recent years. The tenden- 
cies of these trusts are to keep large fortunes intact; 
but the social changes of the day see in such accumula- 
tions dangers which the State will be urged to recog- 
nize and if possible to remedy. The danger in such 
vast accumulations lies in the fact that these resources, 
which would otherwise be divided up and be of general 
benefit to a community, are thus kept intact and in 
danger of an increase by idleness, and by compounding 
which is reaching annually a more alarming sum. The 
assessors have recently told us that the Gould estate 
has been valued at no less than $80,000,000. The 
Rothschild family in Europe are computed to be worth, 
taken together, no less than $2,000,000,000, the French 
branch of the noted family being alone estimated to be 
worth two hundred millions of dollars. At the begin- 
ning of the century the grandfather of the present Roths- 
childs was a poor man. Fifty years ago, indeed, the 
multi-millionaire was not known in America. ‘To-day 
there are over four thousand of them. One cannot help 
wondering where such vast accumulations will end. 


Wealth Left in Trust 





RUDYARD KIPLING: TOMMY ATKINS’ CRITICISM* 





He was “sitting” for Pleyne Eyre, A.R.A. To be 
more accurate, he was sitting waiting, stoically, discon- 
solately, and tapping his boots with something a cross 
between a whip and a cane, when I entered that huge, 
bare studio in search of its owner. 

“Good afternoon, Atkins,” I said, for we had made 
friends before, when he was posing for Pleyne Eyre’s 
famous picture, ‘ Tho’ I walks with twenty ’ousemaids 
outer Chelsea to the Strand ’—for that A.R.A. is one of 
those artists whose pictures, critics say, palpitate with 
actuality. He would scorn to paint a mere model 
’ decked in theatrical uniform. Hence Atkins’ frequent 
“ engagements ”—the only ones, I strongly suspect, he 
had ever seen. 

“Mr. Pleyne Eyre not in ?” I said. 

“No, sir. ‘That dratted frame-maker is a hass’— 
them were his very words, sir!” (This I doubted; no 
effect of palpitating modernity would make Pleyne Eyre 
say “dratted.”) ‘‘So he bolted off, sudden-like; and 
now it’s gettin’ dull, I’m afraid he won’t ’urry back.” 

Then I saw my chance, as my eye fell on a disrepu- 
table copy of Barrack-Room Ballads,kept to give a local 
atmosphere to these British Army pictures Pleyne Eyre 
loves—a book thumbed and tattered enough to satisfy 
the most bumptious minor poet. 

‘‘ Been reading Rudyard Kipling, Atkins ? ” 

“ Ra-ther,” he replied. “ Not but what I knows ’im 
by ’art almost.” 

“Do you? Well, what do you think of him—I mean, 
all of you?” 

‘“* He’s blooming fine as a writer—that’s wot ’e is; but 
I’m d——d if I can make out where he got to know all 
about sojersas he does. Thatlicks me! ’E’s all wool, 
and a yard wide. You know what I mean by that, sir ?” 
he added, anxiously, lest I was straining my intellect to 
follow him. 

“JT think Ido. But do your chums read him much ? 
I have never been able to find out what the rank and 
file think of him.” 

‘Well, they don’t read much, anyway,” said Atkins, 
conscientiously ; “but t’other night a fellow read out 
some of his Plain Tales, and you should have just 
seen ’ow they all liked ’em.” 

“Which was their favorite ?” 

“ The Taking of Lungtungpen,” said Atkins, in- 
stantly, without a second’s consideration. “ Lor’! ’ow 
they did larf. ‘ Foive-and-twenty privits and a orficer 
ov the line in review ordher, an’ not so much as would 
dust a fife betune ’em all in the way of clothes. They 
was nakid as Vanus.’ That fetched ’m. The boys all 
say ’e must’a’ bin a sojer himself; no civilian could ’a’ 
got into the men’s confidence.” 

‘“‘T have heard all sorts of people claim Kipling as a 
fellow professional,” I said. “Tell me, do they like his 
ballads as well as his stories ?” 

“ Not all of ’em,” Atkins cautiously replied. “Sol- 
dier, Soldier, they say, is all tommy-rot. Catch a gal 
a-waiting. When you came home you’d find her bloom- 
in’ well married.” 

“I see; they like his comic ones best ? 

“ Not a bit of it. Don’t get that in your ’ed. They 


* From Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘* To-Day.” 





like that story of Snarleyow, bringing up the guns, and 
drivin’ right over his brother’s bloomin’ ’ed. But you 
must ’a’ been a ’orse artilleryman yourself to appreciate 
that. It’s bally good. No; they don’t care for Screw- 
guns so much, but they likes the Widdy at Windsor.” 

This rather upset my notions; like a coster’s choice 
of Chevalier’s ditties, it showed that insiders have dif- 
ferent standards to ordinary folks. 

“Of course, they like Mandalay and Danny 
Deever?” I added. 

“No,” said Atkins, glumly. “Danny Deever is too 
bloomin’ dismal, and that Mandalay gal’s no good. 
You see a lot of ’em ’ave bin there, and they know ’er. 
Tommy ain’t nuts on sentiment, but when he gets real 
in love, ’e goes mad about it. But ’tain’t over a yeller 
gal, you bet!” 

“Then what the dickens does he like ? ” 

“Well, he likes the Young British Sojer and the 
Widdy at Windsor—they touch him up.” 

“And ‘ Belts, Belts,’ I suppose? That ought to 
touch him up still more.” 

“No, it don’t; you see it’s different in the artillery. 
It’s easy enough to keep straight in the infantry; all you 
has to do is to keep clean—then you're sure to get off 
all right.” 

“ Do they like Bobs?” 

“T should say they did,” said Atkins, now really ex- 
cited. ‘“ Bobs is first-class. | How he picked it all 
up ’s wot puzzles—and that reglar staggers me. Not in 
London; why, bless you” (confidentially), “here they 
are that blooming particular, a Guardsman ain’t allowed 
to be seen talking to his own sister, let alone a bloomin’ 
toff. Why, they’d run ’im in for that.” 

“‘ So Bobs is first favorite ? ” 

“Yes; he’s all right. Ain’t he, Bobs? I tell you 
another just bowls ’em over. The B. Company, as 
drink themselves into clink by squads—that’s cells, you 
know.” 

“H’m! What is Tommy’s favorite tipple—gin ?” 

“Not offin! Mild and bitter’s ’is booze. R. K. 
knows that, and he knows the queer lingo the boys 
talk. It’s gospel true, them queer oaths; why, I heard 
a man in for ‘ cells,’ only t’other night, say of the fellow 
who’d got his monkey up, ‘ May Gawd throw rubub in 
‘is eyes; may ’e ’ave the itch in ’is ears; may ’is finger- 
niles drop off, so that ’e can’t scratch hisself!’—that’s 
the sort o’ thing they do say.” 

“T see. Tommy has a pretty wit.” 

“‘T don’t know o’ that; but he can sling words about 
when you puts ’is back up.” 

“* How does he like the Gaiety Girl Tommy ?” 

“°K jest ’ates it—you take that straight from me. I 
never knew a Guardsman go twice to see that bloom- 
ing show; why, they make orficers be’ave like blooming 
cads—there ain’t one of ’em knows how to walk.” 

‘“« Have you read the Light that Failed?” 

Here Atkins’ spirit sank, but he owned he “ never 
could get through with it,” and I felt a sneaking 
sympathy. 

Just then Pleyne Eyre entered, and Atkins froze up; 
but even a glimpse into Kipling’s standing in the army 
seemed worth putting on record. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF FIVE NOTED MEN 


PARKE GODWIN 








The extracts here given are from the recently published 
Commemorative Addresses, by Parke Godwin. They have been 
delivered on appropriate occasions during the past year, and have 
been selected to show both the reminiscent character of the book, 
as well as the very poetic and beautiful language and imagery in 
which the orator was able to clothe his thoughts. 
As I look back on this rare, sweet, 
gentle, great personality, there comes 
before me, as an external emblem of it, the palm-tree he 
oncesaw in Capri—gently throned upon a slope of rich- 
est green, and crowned with brilliant and fragrant flowers, 
as it rose in separate and peculiar stateliness in the odor- 
ous garden air. Towering far above its selected society of 
shining fig-trees and lustrous oleanders, it looked through 
the dream-mists of Southern Italy down upon the bright 
Bay of Naples, where all the civilizations of the ages 
have at some time passed—across to the islands of the 
sirens who sang to Ulysses; to the orange groves of 
Sorrento, where Tasso was born; and to the rocky 
shelves of Posilippo, where Virgil lies buried. As it 
looked, the birds came and lodged in its branches— 
tropic birds with their songs of love; birds of the far 
Norland, who chanted their mystic tunes ; and vocalists 
without a name, whose magic accents carry the secrets 
of the elves and fairies—while the people gathered in its 
shade for shelter, and ate its luscious fruit for strength, 
and listened to its melodies for cheer. But the palm, 
we are told, had a song of its own—a prophetic song, 
which told of a broad and ever-flowing river, ever flow- 
ing through greener grasses, under sunnier skies, to an 
eternal summer ; typical of that grand stream of human- 
ity which, though it sometimes breaks in cataracts, and 
bears the woes of earth on its bosom—funeral proces- 
sions as well as festal processions—and reflects from its 
surface the storms no less than the smiles of heaven, is 
gliding ever on, ever on, to a future of larger liberty, 
surer justice, broader culture, and a universal love and 
peace. If that tree is now fallen, and its trunk lies 
prostrate on the mold that decays, and the birds sing 
ro more in its branches, yet the echoes of its own song 
float on, and the thought of its beauty is to us who knew 
it, and to those who shall come to know it, “a joy for- 
ever; ” yes, a joy forever—but 
‘‘Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


George William Curtis 


It was a consequence of Mr. Booth’s 
careful study of his Shakespearian 
parts that he gradually refined his modes of rendering 
them out of the old boisterous, objugatory and deton- 
ating style into one more gentle, and, therefore, as I 
think, more artistic. He was at no period deficient in 
force and intensity of expression. His curses in Lear 
fell like avalanches from Alpine heights when a storm is 
on the hill; his alternations from joy to rage in Shylock 
throbbed and glowed with the red-heat of molten iron; 
the lament of Othello was like the moan of an archangel 
for a heaven betrayed and lost, ending in that remorse- 
ful cry, which “shivered to the tingling stars”; and I 
have heard him utter the simple phrase in the graveyard 
scene, “ What! the poor Ophelia,” with such heart- 
breaking pathos that whole rows of women, and of men 
too, tick to theic handkerchiefs. But he never found 


Edwin Booth 


it necessary, at least in his later days, in order to get 
his feeling understood, to shriek like a maniac or to howl 
like a wounded wolf. He had taken to heart what the 
great Master, who could not be accused of tameness or 
frigidity, and who was doubtless as good a critic as he 
was a dramatist, had long since taught us, in “the very 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion, to beget a 
temperance that must give it smoothness.” 


Had our feelings been dead at the 
outset, that magical voice of his, 
when it had once got to telling his story, would, like the 
bugle-call of a Highland chief, have rallied every man 
to his side. Great Heavens! what oratory it was. I 
have heard many of the masters of speech, but I have 
heard none that had a completer mastery than he. In 
intellectual force and penetration he was the equal of 
any of them; his voice was as mellifluous, his manner 
as charming and persuasive, but his imagination was 
warmed and colored by an oriental blood that -was not 
theirs, and he surpassed them all in a depth and inten- 
sity of feeling which I cannot describe. It was a sort 
of perpetual white heat, which did not blaze or flame 
out, and yet was always hot to the core. For the most 
part his manner was easy and colloquial, as if he was 
talking to a friend on a point that concerned him; but 
when he was suddenly excited, as some great thought 
or image swam into his ken, his tones rose in the air 
like the chords of an zolian when the wind plays over 
its strings, or like the roar of a torrent that falls from 
the crest of a mountain and wakens the echoes of far- 
off summits. His invective and his pathos were alike 
fearfully intense. No one who heard it could ever for- 
get the awful bitterness with which, referring to the 
young Emperor of Austria, he spoke of the “ Beardless 
Nero, the murderer of my country ;” and how spontan- 
eously the tears gushed to the eyes when he referred to 
his dead comrades of the battlefield as ‘‘ the nameless 
demi-gods, each with a smile on his face, as if he re- 
joiced to make so poor a sacrifice as his life for so great 
a cause as his country.” Yet he was never boisterous, 
vehement or gesticulative; he was equable, like the 
flow of his own lordly Danube, or our own more lordly 
Hudson. He never put himself in any tempest or whirl- 
wind of emotion; but he controlled his emotions, and by 
that self-control he controlled his hearers. In listening 
to him you soon lost all sense of the speaker, that is, of 
his form, his voice, his imagery, his action, and became 
simply absorbed in his theme. 


Louis Kossuth 


After wandering for some hours, I 
turned into a rustic road which led 
directly down towards the river. A noble forest was 
planted on one side of it, and on the other vast grain- 
fields lay laughing in the sun, or listening to the com- 
placent murmur of a brook that stole along in the midst 
of clumps of bushes and wild briars. About the half- 
worn path groups of cattle loitered, some cropping the 
young grass and others looking contemplatively towards 
the distant shine of the stream. It was such a scene 
as Cuyp or Paul Potter would have loved to paint, if 
the native country of those artists had ever furnished 
them with so lovely and glorious a subject. 


John James Audubon 
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But my walk soon brought a secluded country-house 
into view, a house not entirely adapted to the nature of 
the scenery, yet simple and unpretending in its archi- 
tecture, and beautifully embowered amid elms and oaks. 

“Is the master at home?” I asked of a pretty maid- 
servant who answered my tap at the door, and who 
after informing me that he was, led me into a room on 
the left side of the broad hall. It was not, however, a 
parlor, or an ordinary reception-room that I entered, 
but evidently a room for work. In one corner stood a 
painter’s easel, with a half-finished sketch of a beaver 
on the paper; in the other lay the skin of an American 
panther. The antlers of elks hung upon the walls; 
stuffed birds of every description of gay plumage orna- 
mented the mantelpiece; and exquisite drawings of 
field-mice, orioles, and woodpeckers were scattered 
promiscuously in other parts of the room, across one 
end of which a long rude table was stretched to hold 
artist materials, scraps of drawing-paper, and immense 
folio volumes filled with delicious paintings of birds 
taken in their native haunts. 

This, said I to myself, is the studio of the naturalist, 
but hardly had the thought escaped me when the 
master himself made his appearance. He was a tall, 
thin man, with a high, arched and serene forehead, and 
a bright penetrating gray eye; his white locks fell in 
clusters upon his shoulders, but were the only signs of 
age, for his form was erect, and his step as light as that 
of a deer. ‘The expression of his face was sharp, but 
noble and commanding, and there was something in it, 
partly derived from the aquiline nose and partly from 
the shutting of the mouth, which made you think of the 
imperial eagle. 

His greeting, as he entered, was at once frank and 
cordial, and showed you the sincere, true man. “ How 
kind it is,” he said, with a slight French accent, and in 
a pensive tone, ‘‘to come to see me; and how wise, too, 
to leave that crazy city!” He then shook me warmly 
by the hand. “ Do you know,” he continued, “ how I 
wonder that men can consent to swelter and fret their 
lives away amid those hot bricks and pestilent vapors, 
when the woods and fields are all so near? It would 
kill me soon to be confined in such a prisonhouse; and 
when I am forced to make an occasional visit there, it 
fills me with loathing and sadness. Ah! how often, 
when I have been abroad on the mountains, has my 
heart risen in grateful praise to God that it was not my 
destiny to waste and pine among those noisome congre- 
gations of the city.” 


It is only a few weeks since I 
visited the mountainous part of 
Massachusetts, which is included in Hampshire county, 
and in a hollow of whose hills lies the little town of Cum- 
mington. It is a region of varied grandeur and beauty. 
From the high places, elevated some two thousand feet 
above the turbulence of the seas, and basking in the 
brightest of skies, the sight wanders away far off to 
Mounts Tom and Holyoke on one side, and to Mounts 
Greylock and Monadnock on the other, while the 
valleys teem with the brown tilth of meadows and 
orchards, and the gay bloom of flowers. A solitude 
almost as to human habitations, it is yet rich every- 
where in its appeal to human sensibility, fancy, imagi- 
nation and thought. All the year round Nature there 
puts on a most sumptuous apparel—in the springtime, a 
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flushing fullness of greenery and blossom ; in the sum- 
mer, sunrises and sunsets as luminous as those of Italy; 
in the autumn, that gorgeous array of color when the 
trees seem “ groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
who guard enchanted ground”; and in winter even, 
when the bleak winds strip the forests, and oceans of 
snow obliterate the incidents of the landscape, the 
mossy trunks are cased in purest crystal, and the deli- 
cate fingers of the frost weave the trembling waterdrops 
into gems, till the groves seem like “ the caverns of 
some virgin mine,” where jewels grow and “ diamonds 
put forth radiant rods and bud in amethyst and topaz”; 
or, like the portals of some fairy palace, 
4* Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 

And crossing arches, and fantastic aisles 

Wind from the sight in brightness.” 

In the bosom of this magnificent scenery, William 
Cullen Bryant, the earliest of our poets, whose name is 
indelibly connected with the rise and progress of our 
literature from its beginnings, as well as with the re- 
demption of our nation from a most degrading thral- 
dom, was born one hundred years ago. One hundred 
years ago! How the words go back, not only to his 
birth, but to the very infancy of the Republic! It was 
the first year of the second administration of George 
Washington as President. The central government, 
representing fifteen States, was organized and installed, 
but not secure. Emerging from a severe seven years’ 
war, laden with debts, and distracted by fierce colonial 
antagonisms, the people, if not chaotic in their opinions, 
were fluctuating and unsettled. The red savages of the 
frontier, which was then in Ohio, were not more menac- 
ing to our stability than the white savages of the in- 
terior, unused to the restraints of salutary law. Party 
feeling rose to a red heat of virulence. It did not 
spare even the good and great chief, who wrote to a 
friend that he would rather be dead than the holder of 
a public office. The members of his own cabinet were 
at swords-drawn as to their convictions and tendencies, 
One vast faction, with Hamilton at its head, inclined to 
the monarchical forms of Great Britain, our late oppres- 
sor and enemy; another faction, under the lead of 
Jefferson, admired republican France, our last friend 
and ally. But‘alas! poor France had rushed from 
liberty to license. The “black terror” of Robespierre 
and his accomplices, who had gone to the scaffold, had 
been succeeded by the Directory, no less bloody. 
French popular armies menaced nearly all the States of 
Europe ; Burke, Fox and Pitt thundered in the British 
House of Commons ; and in the distance gloomed, like 
a spectre, the Man of Destiny. 

It was a time of general turbulence, uneasiness and 
doubt. Indeed, we seem to return to the “ Dark Ages,” 
when we think that no steamer had yet rippled the sur- 
face of our rivers, much less beat down the angry surges — 
of the sea; that no locomotive had yet screamed its 
triumphs to the echoes of the hills; that no telegraphic 
or telephonic messages outran the winds; that no gas 
or electric lights galaxied our cities; that no spectrum 
revealed the internal constitution of the sun and the 
stars; and no slender wire, rurning through the dark 
chambers of the sea, where perpetual solitude and 
silence brood over tangled weeds and the bones of 
broken ships, ‘ whose gold will never be coined and 
vintages never drunk ”—carried the heartbeats of na- 
tions from shore to shore. ' 
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Playthings. ...Edmund Gosse..../n Russet and Silver (Stone & Kimball) 
The streets are full of human toys, 
Wound up for threescore years ; 
Their springs are hungers, hopes and joys, 
And jealousies and fears. 


They move their eyes, their lips, their hands ; 
They are marvelously dressed ; 

And here my body stirs or stands, 
A plaything like the rest. 


The toys are played with till they fall, 
Worn out and thrown away. 

Why were they ever made at all? 
Who sits to watch the play ? 


Napoleon's Gift..... Francis Saltus Saltus......Dreams after Sunset 


One summer night, descending through the air, 
A host of friendly fairies swiftly crept 

From argent clouds and moonbeams, unto where 
The child Napoleon in his cradle slept. 


They gazed upon the infant’s brow serene, 
Bathed in soft light, unconscious, calm and grave, 
Kissed the closed eyes that yet no pain had seen, 
And smiling at his grace, their presents gave. 


The first, who read the future’s secrets, kneeled, 
And in a murmurous tone thus briefly spake : 
‘* T give thee Valor in the camp and field, 
Prime of those gifts which gods and heroes make !” 


The second said: ‘‘ By every fair vow, 
I, with kind thoughts intent, and love for thee, 
Thy budding youth and manhood do endow 
With wondrous Beauty, such as few may see! ” 


The third approached: ‘‘ Thou shalt no rival know, 
Unto the sword my sister gave, the Pen 

I add, and for this transient life below, 
I give thee Wisdom above many men!” 


*¢ And I,” with winning voice thus spake the fourth, 
‘¢ Bequeath to thee of years an envied length, 
And in thy mind and body, calm or wroth, 

I give thee powerful Will, enduring Strength ! ” 


The dawn was breaking, and the sylph-like host 
Smoothed its white wings to seek the way it came, 
When, like a pale and sin-unhallowed ghost, 
An uninvited fairy called her name. 


‘<I, too, have gifts,” she hissed, and touched the child, 
‘* A rich, rare gift, and for its sake I come, 
For on the brows that ye leave undefiled, 
I place the awful crown of Martyrdom !” 


land (L ) 


The Crusader...May Kendall...Songs from Dr 





Five centuries and over 
I’ve lain here all alone, 
A battered old crusader, 
Upon my bed of stone. 
Five centuries and over, 
In darkness, dust and cold, 
Yet I’m a true crusader, 
A loyal knight and bold. 


I am so used to silence 
I never make a sound; 
I never stir my armor, 
Nor call my faithful hound. 


I was a doughty warrior, 
Yet tranquilly I lie : 

I hear the organ thunder, 
I see the folk go by. 


The loveliest maiden passes 
Like sunshine down the aisle: 
As she goes through the transept 
I watch her all the while. 
The people turn and whisper, 
So beautiful is she— 
I’m only an old crusader, 
And no one cares for me. 


The niche is very narrow, 
The church is very old, 
The world is very evil, 
Continually we’re told. 
The centuries pass slowly, 
But through them all I know 
I’m still a true crusader, 
And ready for the foe. 


But there’s a festal Sunday, 
Of all the Sundays king, 
When like a vast wave breaking 
The choir begin to sing 
Of glorious resurrection— 
Of some great day unknown, 
When every old crusader 
Shall break his bonds of stone. 


He shall hear through aisles and arches 
Beyond the city wall 

The sound of a mighty army, 
The long, long trumpet-call ; 

And closer gird his armor, 
And grasp his sword and shield, 

And through the shadowy transept 
March to the battle-field. 


Blind Polyphemus....Robert Cameron Rogers... The Wind in the Clearing 


All day upon a grassy slope I stretch 

My vast, uncertain limbs. About me stray 
The sheep I used to watch, whom still I turn 
My darkened eyes upon, and I can hear 

The patter of their feet, stray near, stray far. 

I hear as others see, and still my voice 

Has worship with his sheep—they come at call. 
Sometimes I lie so still the new-weaned lambs 
Huddle against me when the wind blows cold. 
Sometimes they leap upon me in their play. 
They fear me not—my sheep have never feared. 
My hand was only harsh against my kind, 

And those fell creatures whom the gods gave souls 
To vex the Mother with their restless lives: 
Aye, such as he, the wily Ithacan. 


For one long year I saw him, day by day, 

Against the scar-seamed curtain of mine eye— 

His quick, frank smile, his eye that read one’s mind, 
Yet never gave me glimmer of his own— 

His lean, strong arms, and broad, brown knotted back 
And his gaunt followers all like to him 

As little foxes to their keen-eyed sire, 

And each day, for a year, I felt my way 

Down to the beach, and washed the healing wound, 
And laid my head upon the cool wet sand, 

And cried to Father Sea to pay my score, 

Tenfold redoubled, on the crafty one; 
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To drive him rudderless on outer seas, 

To drift him wide of port, to suck his men 

Deep into eddying water-pits—to death ; 

And then when, day by day, his blurring eyes 
Had strained, to heart-break, for a sight of port, 
To show him land, and then—to strike him blind. 


But peace has come at last. My brothers deem 
Because I rage no more that I am mad ; 
Because my sight is turned upon myself 

And I see dimly where the brute has lain 

That made my heart his lair, and find it foul, 

I cannot drive my past into the past; 

My memory holds, but I shall curse no more. 


And often I forget—when at my side 
The old ram crouches, legs beneath him bent, 
And round his wrinkled horns I grasp my hands 
And pillow soft my face upon his flank, 
Sleep comes—the blind may sleep as sweet and deep 
As those whose eyes are weary of the day— 
And at my side the ram sleeps quietly ; 
He guards me now, for once I guarded him. 
And Zeus grants one delight—-when day is gone, 
And I can see, as last I saw, the day— 
The great blue breathing deep—the black-ribbed slag 
That Titans flung from A£tna’s forge to cool 
Amid the breakers, and away, beyond, 
The coast of Italy.—Again I see 
The hazy hills where graze my brothers’ sheep, 
The olive-trees that bow themselves and peer 
Down grassy gullies, and the timid joy 
Of almond-trees in bloom. 
When morning comes 
The ewes unbidden crowd about my knees, 
And with blind hands grown gentler than of old 
I milk them one by one; then pasturewards 
I follow them who one time followed me. 


Kindred...... Helen J. Holcombe...... A Rose of Yesterday 
I watched a ship go down at sea, 
Once from a storm-bound shore; 
Its flapping sails in jealousy 
Green waves leaped high and tore. 


Fierce winds with curses trod the deep ; 
Each cloud a vulture flew ; 

Poor, feeble bark, why should this storm 
Its fury spend on you? 


Pale sails, who seem my very ghost, 
For you ’neath hostile skies ; 

For you beyond all human aid 
My heart in anguish cries. 


Such desolation I have known 
Upon an alien sea; 

That life itself had failed, save that 
God sent a friend to me. 


The Closed Room......... Clinton Scollard......:.. Cosmopolitan 
In the marvelous house of life 
Each year is a closed room ; 
It is filled with peace and strife, 
It is packed with glow and gloom. 


There are hopes in the hues of dream, 
There are cares in their grim array, 

There are pleasures that glint and gleam, 
And sorrows in drugget gray. 


For some, with his infinite grace, 
Love waits when the portal jars; 

For some, with his sphinx-like face, 
Death stands when the door unbars. 


Some back from the threshold shrink, 
As loath from the past to part; 

But the most plunge over the brink 
With never a fear at heart. 


Then silent closes the door 

At the sound of the last old chime, 
And the key—Forevermore— 

Is turned by the keeper—Time. 


Sir Morven's Hunt........ William R. Thayer........ St. Nicholas 
Oh, it’s twenty gallant gentlemen, 
Rode out to hunt the deer, 
With mirth upon the silver horn 
And gleam upon the spear ; 
They gallop through the meadow-grass, 
They sought the forest’s gloom, 
And loudest rang Sir Morven’s laugh, 
And lightest tost his plume. 
There’s no delight, by day or night, 
Like hunting in the morn; 
So busk ye, gallant gentlemen, 
And sound the silver horn ! 


They rode into the dark greenwood, 
By ferny dell and glade, 
And now and then upon their cloaks 
The summer sunshine played. 
They heard the timid forest birds 
Break off amid their glee, 
They saw the startled leveret, 
But no stag did they see. 
Wind, wind the horn on summer morn ! 
Tho’ ne’er a buck appear, 
There’s health for horse and gentlemen 
A-following the deer. 


They panted up Ben Lomond’s side, 
Where thick the leafage grew, 
And when they bent the branches back 
The sunbeams darted through ; 
Sir Morven in his saddle turn’d 
And to his comrade spake, 
** Now quiet! we shall find a stag . 
Beside the Brownies’ Lake.” 
Then sound not on the bugle-horn 
Bend bush, and do not break, 
Lest ye should start the fleet-foot hart 
A-drinking at the lake. 


Now they have reached the Brownies’ Lake— 
A blue eye in the wood— 
And on its brink a moment’s space 
All motionless they stood. 
Then suddenly the silence broke 
With twenty bowstrings’ twang. 
And hurtling thro’ the drowsy air 
Their feathered arrows rang. 
Then let the silver note resound 
Across the forest cool; 
Sir Morven’s dart hath slain the hart 
Beside the Brownie’s Pool! 


When shadows seal the forest up 
And o’er the meadows fall, 
Those twenty gallant gentlemen 
Come riding to the Hall; 
With gleam of torch and merry shout 
They crowd the courtyard then, 
To lift from Morven’s saddle-bow 
A royal stag of ten. P 
Oh, lay aside the trusty spear, 
And lay aside the horn ! 
To-night we’ll feast upon the deer, 
And hunt another morn. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND HIS WORKS* 








A telegram from Auckland, New Zealand, brought 
to this country on December 17 the oft-expected and 
unwelcome news that Mr. Stevenson had died at Apia, 
Samoa, on December 3, and had been buried on the 
summit of Pala Mountain. According to the letters re- 
ceived, his death was caused by a stroke of apoplexy. 

To be many-sided, but not to be too symmetrical— 
that, we are told, is the way for an author to take with 
these times. People must be amused; but they must 
also have some profit to show for their reading. ‘They 
like the grotesque; but it must be highly wrought and 
polished, more Chinese than Gothic. They like to 
study the present with an eye to the future, and to 
speculate about the future in order to affect the present. 
Their trust is in the unknown, and their hope is that the 
known may mould it. Robert Louis Stevenson had, in 
a remarkable measure, that combination of qualities 
which the times required. He was a Bohemian, but a 
Scotch one; he scamped his plots, but not his sentences; 
he was fascinated by the new and attached to the old. 
Commissioned from both the peaks of Parnassus, he 
wore indifferently the bays or the ivy; but he was 
oftener to be found in the train of the vagabond god 
than in that of Apollo. He is most enjoyable when he 
has some episode of his Bohemian life in view. There 
is no question that he had an excellent time trudging 
with the Cigarette far in the rear and Charles of Orleans 
in his knapsack by the Loing, dining at the art students’ 
long deal table at Gritz, or sampling a certain barrel of 


piquette, by which there hangs a tale not to be desecra- 
ted by print; camping out with his donkey under the 
stars in the Cevennes, knocking about among South 
Sea islands in the Casco, exploring the wynds of Edin- 


burgh and the sand lots of San Francisco. In such 
scenes he gave way to his secret inclinations ; rushed 
into dangers, and found how safe a place the world is. 
He had spasms of fear with little risk, and sympathized 
at a distance with rogues and wrecks, big and little. 
That sort of thing might not have satisfied him, if he 
had not been weak of body and strong of imagination. 
On one occasion he committed an act that was posi- 
tively foolhardy. It was at Monterey, as he tells us in 
Across the Plains, that, witnessing a forest fire, and 
being curious to know just how much the long, dry 
Spanish moss helped the progress of the flames, he 
started a new conflagration for the purpose. The 
woodmen were close by, fighting the fire; they would 
not have hesitated tokill him. “ I have run repeatedly,” 
he admits, ‘‘ but never as I ran that day.” 

There is no better land to vagabondize in than the 
land of dreams. One may meet with sorry adventures 
there, but they have no consequences. Most of the 
thrilling experiences to be found in: Stevenson’s books 
were undergone there. Did the bank account run low, 
he set to and dreamt a new novel. ‘There appears tc 
have been little difference between his sleeping and his 
waking labors, except that in doing the former he was 
freer from interruption. The dreams that he records 
are almost all reasonable. At first he read stories—a 
common experience. Then he began to live them, with 
a view to making copy. No particular faculty, he 

* From The Critic. 





found, was unwilling or unable to do its share of the 
work. Invention, reason, judgment, would all be hard 
at it, and the book, in all its essential parts, would be 
conceived and thought out in the morning. But the 
other side of Stevenson’s genius, the law-abiding, artistic 
side, is almost as important as the inventive. From the 
very first he has surprised us by the extreme finish of 
his style. We can fancy him, like Flaubert, trying 
every possible arrangement of the parts of a sentence, 
and noting carefully the shades of meaning. The strict 
discipline to which he must have subjected himself in 
his art had a strong attraction for him (as it has for all 
true Bohemians) in real life. If he could not have been 
a wandering romancer, he would willingly have been a 
Trappist monk. He was now and then something of a 
pessimist, when troubled by his bodily infirmities, or 
bothered by the progress of science and the unnecessary 
arts that it has engendered. On these rare occasions 
everything looked to him as though dyed in indigo, and 
he himself was, in his own eyes, no better than a “ blue- 
behinded ape.” 

He has drawn some of the most admirable rascals in 
fiction. His method, which he has clearly explained for 
the benefit of future novelists, is a very simple one. It 
is to suppose your thief, miser, libertine, or wanderer 
actuated by some secret motive, having, may be, only a 
fancied relation to the facts, but in itself something fine 
or glorious. Dancer, the miser, he says in one of his 
essays, “‘ must have had the love of power and the dis- 
dain of using it,” and “scorn of men’s opinion, another 
element of virtue.” Tolstoi’s treatment of crime is, he 
is sure, only melodrama. The temptation, at least, 
must have been beautiful in part. Stevenson, for his 
part, does not so much regard men’s actions and their 
consequences, as their motives, usually so much better. 
Here, again, we feel ourselves in dreamland, for in real 
life men are quite as often constrained to go right as 
wrong. ‘Thus, in The Master of Ballantrae he keeps 
constantly before us his hero’s huge and vague ambition. 
The Master has been called a Napoleon in miniature ; 
in reality he may have been modeled on the hero of 
Stendhal’s Rouge et Noir. The latter desired to do 
all that there was in him to do, regardless of the pain he 
caused to individuals. Stevenson’s man was even more 
selfish, but weaker. In his last book appears what 
is undoubtedly his strongest character, that of Atwood. 
This is a man who is really sufficient unto himself and 
to all the others with whom he has to deal. He tran- 
scends conventional morality and walks alone with his 
peculiar idea of the Almighty. He dreams of founding 
a nation. He expounds a religion as simple as the 
Mahdi’s. Of the three adventurers that attack him, he 
shoots one and converts the others. It is significant 
that in this, as in some others of Stevenson’s best tales, 
the end is the beginning of a new and more interesting 
situation, ‘This is a formula which is certain to lead to 
success; set the wheels of action in motion instead of 
bringing them to the dead point; work up to a com- 
mencement, and there stop and let the reader’s fancy 
carry the story forward. Everybody is engaged in mak- 
ing such guesses nowadays about more important mat- 
ters, and with even less to guide him. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





fan Maclaren, Authorof Scotland is fortunate just now in 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush haying not only men who love her, 
but whose pen is so cunning they can make others love 
her also. ‘The readers of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 
says John Meldrum Dryerre in Great Thoughts, must 
ever afterwards have a high opinion of Scottish life. 
The book brings out the quiet heroism of the peasant. 
“There was just a single ambition in those humble 
homes,” says Ian Maclaren, “ to have one of its mem- 
bers at college, or if Domsie approved a lad, then his 
brothers and sisters would give their wages, and the 
family would live on skim milk and oatcake to let him 
havea chance. My Drumtochty neighbors would have 
played an awkward part in a drawing-room, but never 
have I seen in all my wanderings men and women of 
truer courtesy or tenderer heart.” 

After reading the book we can fully indorse the high 
estimate the author formed of the people of Drumtochty. 
All that goes to make a great character—self-sacrifice, 
perseverance, humility, love, consideration—are to be 
found amongst these people. The book differs from 
some of the same class in this—it is decidedly sympa- 
thetic, with those characters even that usually lend 
themselves to ridicule. This is due to the peculiarly 
sweet spirit of the author, who is quiet and unassuming. 
His life is marked by deep spirituality. His face attracts 
attention by the halo of earnestness that glorifies it. 

It is now generally known that “Ian Maclaren” is no 
other than the Rev. John Maclaren Watson, M.A., 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. The Doric of the book 
betokens a Scotch birth, Mr. Watson was born in 
Edinburgh, where his father held a high place in the 
Excise. His youth was spent in Edinburgh and Stir- 
ling and Gormack, near Blairgowrie. His mother was 
a Miss Maclaren, of Gormack. Her brothers, until 
lately, occupied farms round about Blairgowrie. From 
this district he derives mostly his dialect, scenery, and 
characters. It cannot be said, however, he is a correct 
painter of nature. Drumtochty is really Drumlochy, 
a farm in the Lornly district, but it may also be Drum- 
tochty in Kincardine, an estate belonging to the brother 
of a Blairgowrie gentleman—Colonel Gammell. Pit- 
tendreich and several other names are those of farms 
around Gormack. The locality in which the events of 
the book are supposed to take place is Logiealmond. 
Drumtochty, we are told, was cut off from the railway, 
as the train came no further than Kildrummie (Meth- 
ven). He describes it as lying at the foot of the Gram- 
pians, and to the west Dunleith (Crieff), with its four 
doctors and a hydropathic. It is within driving dis- 
tance of Perth, another sketch informs us, and the 
Advertiser (Dundee) is the local oracle. We have 
therefore ample materials to locate the place of the 
book as in the lower part of the Almond valley. Mr. 
Watson’s first charge was at Logiealmond, where he is 
well remembered as a “ gentle preacher.” 





J. W. DeForest, William Dean Howells, in the 

A Neglected Novelist current number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, pays a merited tribute to an Amer- 
ican novelist, whom he justly regards as unappre- 
ciated by the reading public. The writer in question is 


J. W. DeForest, of the State of Connecticut. Mr. 
Howells refers, says the Boston Herald, to DeForest’s 
novel, Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, as the best novel 
produced by the late war of the rebellion. It was 
written shortly after the war was over, and, of course, 
many years ago. ‘There is a portrait of Gov. Bucking- 
ham of Connecticut in it, one of the celebrated war 
Governors, and a description of life in and about New 
Orleans during the war, evidently based upon personal 
experience as a soldier in the army of that period. An 
admirable portrayal of an old-fashioned army officer is 
one of its most striking features. Mr. DeForest has 
been an exceedingly versatile writer in the scenes of his 
stories. In addition to his war novel, he has made so- 
ciety life, political life, life upon the southwestern plains 
on the route to California, and even life among the mis- 
sionaries in the east, his themes. One of his latest 
books was entitled The Bloody Chasm, and depicted 
the difficulties in reunion between the South and the 
North at the end of the war. 

All these books are not only of a high order of ability 
as depictions of life and character, but they are exceed- 
ingly interesting and readable. Their style is attractive, 
and there is a vivid interest to their stories. They are 
very far from being unmindful of the popular taste, 
which makes it the more perplexing that their author 
should not have had a greater prominence in popular 
favor. His short stories, too, are some of the best that 
have been written. Mr. DeForest has not been heard 
from in literature for several years. The Hartford 
Courant reports him to have been in poor health during 
much of that time, and says he is now compelled to 
write slowly, but it gives the gratifying assurance that 
he is at present engaged upon two novels—one a tale 
of the early revolution at the Bunker Hill period, the 
other another novel of the late war. It says further 
that he is contemplating an historical work relating to 
New England history. Some of his stories, probably 
unknown to most of the reading public of this genera- 
tion, would well bear reproduction now. 





As one begins the descent of Mount 
Vernon Street (Boston) hill toward 
the Charles River, says the Boston Home Journal, pas- 
ers-by can hardly help noticing on the left-hand side a 
quaintly pretty oriel window, adorning a rather plain 
building of brown brick, very like a yellow butterfly 
alight upon the wall of a canyon. Other oriels there 
are—indeed, in this quiet, cultured West End atmos- 
phere they seem to thrive—but only one is there so 
daintily curtained or so nearly all glass. In the 
softened light of the apartments nearest this window, 
the author of John Ward, Preacher, continues to write 
those charming fancies which make her fame secure. If, 
in your sight-seeing, you are not absolutely sure just 
which window belongs to this gifted and gracious 
woman, the legend “ Deland” is plainly inscribed in 
imperishable brass just above the threshold letter-box, 
and will verify your conjectures. Down the stairs pre- 
sently comes the famous little lady herself, extending her 
hand and greeting the visitor with frank and refreshingly 
unaffected cordiality. The same native modesty that 
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prompted her, once, to give it as her opinion that some 
of the success attending the publication of John Ward, 
Preacher, was due to the issuance of Robert Elsmere at 
about the same time, is made manifest now. ‘“ Why do 
the papers want to indulge so much in personalities ?” 
she asks. ‘“ They have a right to know of a writer’s 
work, but why of the writer?” Being unalterably 
opposed to published accounts of personal interviews, 
only the gleanings of what has been hitherto publicly 
said of her are at all permissible here. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland was born in Pittsburg, Penn., 
her uncle, Honorable Benjamin Campbell, being one of 
the leading men of that city. ‘I look back,” she says, 
“upon a happy and silent childhood; so very far back, 
indeed, that I can scarcely realize that the little girl who 
lived ina great old-fashioned country-house, built by 
English people nearly a century ago—a child who 
wandered about in the stiff, prim garden, with its box 
hedges and clipped evergreens—I can scarcely realize 
that she was ever connected with the individual whom I 
call myself to-day.” It is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Deland considers that the influence which made her 
write (and the inclination for authorship came to her 
quite early in life) was the silent, indefinable atmosphere 
of this simple, healthy girlhood, “in which there was 
much wholesome letting alone.” She was, she confesses, 
a true lover of hills and woods and open sky—so much 
of a lover that in her heart she was a “little pagan.” 
She lived much out-of-doors, and knew by heart her 
small world of meadow and forest. What she knew, 
she asserts, of the Divine impulse of worship was given 
in the wonderful, silent life lying about her. The old 


garden (perhaps this was the Old Garden of the charm- 


ing poem she has published) was then very formal, 
and kept in glowing order by a queer old Scotch-Irish 
gardener who resented the “ un-appreciative ” presence 
of children in his domain. Back of this garden was an 
orchard full of gnarled and wrinkled apple-trees, most 
beautiful for climbing; then a vineyard, sloping up a 
hillside to a deep, still wood. In front of this garden 
were terraces, and then meadows stretching down to the 
Ohio river, “‘ which bent like a shining arm around the 
circle of the western hills.” 

“TI hoped some time to write out the long stories 
which I told to myself,” she remembers, “ or those I 
told to my little friends who were amiable enough to 
listen ; and occasionally I did consign, with much labor 
and indifferent spelling, some of these fancies to manu- 
script. But a little good-natured criticism, or better 
yet, a little judicious indifference on the part of my 
elders and betters, did much to prevent self-conscious- 
ness and a too early attempt to rush into literature. 
The wise neglect of one’s friends may do more to give 
permanence and stability to a child’s character than any 
amount of ‘influence’ in any one direction.” Ivanhoe, 
The Talisman, Tales of a Grandfather, parts of Spec- 
tator and Tattler, and the works of Hawthorne and 
Irving must also be mentioned in the account of earliest 
and most significant influences. 

There is one remarkable sentence, original with Mrs. 
Deland, almost never quoted in connection with her, 
which, in closing, I cannot refrain from mentioning. 
When a child, she was accustomed to put a big com- 
forter down on the nursery floor (she herself is respon- 
sible for the story), and, provided with a jug of water 
and some crackers, would open her geography and 
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would straightway imagine herself transported to the 
foreign shores she saw indicated there. Ou the fly-leaf 
of this same geography may be found penciled some 
notes of the wonderful mental voyages of the little girl 
living in the hills of Western Pennsylvania. One of 
these notes is the sentence to which reference has been 
made, and which our gifted author good-humoredly, 
frankly admits to-day is her own. These are the simple, 
suggestive words: “Iam now alon upon the bozom 
of the mity Medetereon ! ” 





It is a strange delusion, says the 
New York Sun, which the tele- 
graph from New Zealand tells us of, in announcing the 
death of Robert Louis Stevenson, that of his idea that 
the popularity of his writings was waning. No fancy 
could be further from the fact than this. To illustrate 
what the truth is about the works of this great writer, 
let us relate an incident which occurred in a well-known 
bookstore in New York only a week before the death 
of Robert Louis Stevenson had been heard of in this 
part of the world. A lover and buyer of good books 
was talking with a bookseller of exceptional knowledge, 
experience and literary taste in respect to the collector’s 
success in the past in picking up books from time to 
time at reasonable prices, which subsequently advanced 
in value until many of them had come to be regarded 
as veritable book-buyers’ prizes. “I wish you could 
give me some advice as to what to buy now,” he con- 
tinued, “ which would turn out as well as my own 
notions of fifteen and twenty years ago.” 

“TI do not feel sure about many things,” responded 
the book man, “ but I am quite confident that I am not 
mistaken about the books of one author. Buy first 
editions of Robert Louis Stevenson. He will rank as 
the first story-writer of our time. I see constant evi- 
dence of the increasing appreciation in which his works 
are held. That esteem will constantly increase, and 
the forms in which his writings were first given to the 
public will be valued more and more by book collectors. 
as time goes on. The man who buys first editions of 
Robert Louis Stevenson now, even at the prices at 


The Delusion of a 
Great Writer 


’ which some of them are held, will make no mistake.” 


If Robert Louis Stevenson had but known it, his dis- 
tinction as a writer was never greater than just before 
his death, when he feared his popularity was waning. 





Helen J. Holcombe, author Helen J. Holcombe, author of 

of A Rose of Yesterday A Rose of Yesterday, comes from: 
Revolutionary stock, and is the daughter of a prominent 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church, who, after many 
years of successful parish work, has recently devoted 
himself to the noble field of establishing a pension fund 
for the aged clergy. She inherits from him her literary 
ability and logical turn of mind ; while from her mother,. 
who possesses rare musical and artistic talent, being 
prominent as a singer many years and now most favor- 
ably known as an artist in fine porcelains and miniatures, 
she has received an artistic temperament, which at 
times finds expression in the composition of exquisite 
melodies, the handling of water-colors in marine and 
animal paintings, and in her writings. 

She was born in the West, and as a child was very 
delicate, passing many of her days in an old-fashioned 
cradle where, surrounded by her books and dolls, she 
read and dreamed, making continual efforts at writing 
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‘ar beyond her years. 
herself to read fluently; at six she composed her first 


At the age of four she taught 


poem, The Beggar Girl. From this time, almost strug- 
gling with frail health, she gave all her quiet moments 
to writing or committing to memory poems and chapters 
from favorite authors. Her development was neces- 
sarily slow, but in the necessity for an out-of-door life, 
which she loved with the passion of an Indian, every 
year she made several trips on the Mississippi, between 
St. Louis and Vicksburg, on her uncle’s steamer, and by 
him was taught piloting; and for years, when on board, 
she served her regular watch with all the gravity of the 
gray-haired pilots. ‘To-day the passion is with her still, 
and when travelling she has many times taken her 
place at the wheel on the Great Lakes and ocean steam- 
ers. As far as strength permits she is an adept in all 
out-door sports, being a fine-horse-woman and graceful 
swimmer. 

Her love for young children, with a rare gift for enter- 
taining them, led her friend, the late E. P. Roe, to sug- 
gest the Kindergarten as her true field of labor. After 
graduating with highest honors, as class poet and val- 
edictorian, from the normal Kindergarten department of 
the Workingman’s School, New York, under Miss C. 
Howen, whose excellent training admirably assisted in 
developing her natural gifts, she remained for two years 
as assistant to the superintendent in the larger school. 
Here her fine work and wide-spread influence for good 
among the children earned for her two offers of super- 
intending in other schools. But from overwork her 
health gave out completely and she was compelled to 
narrow her field; and since then she has taught pri- 
vately, studying and writing as her health permitted. 
Her book, A Rose of Yesterday, published for private 
circulation, has received so much kindly criticism from 
literary friends and the critics, that she has been pre- 
vailed upon to publish a second edition for the public. 
James Whitcomb Riley paid the book a very dainty 
compliment in a verse of his own. 

‘¢ What fairest blosson buds and blows 

But sweeter grows when shrined away 
In gentlest memory? ‘A Rose of Yesterday.’” 

Outside of the poems collected under this title, Miss 
Holcombe has written several stories for children— 
among them a scientific series of Natural History ; 
Stories for Kindergartener’s Use, as a result of her teach- 

‘ing; the libretto of a light opera, and is now at work 
on a book of children’s poems to be published soon, 





Jonas Lie, Not the least fascinating figure in 

The Norwegian Author modern Norwegian literature, says 
The Sketch, is Jonas Lie. Born sixty-one years ago, on 
November 6, near Drammen, he has lived to achieve 
the highest place in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. 
Henrik Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson have acquired 
a more universal reputation, perhaps, but it is Jonas Lie 
who is affectionately called “The Poet of Family Life.” 
When he celebrated his sixtieth birthday last year, the 
streets of Christiansand, where the novelist lives, were 
decked with flags and bunting, the musical societies 
combined and sang odes composed in his honor. In 
the capital itself a great banquet was held to express 
the admiration of Norway’s most cultured society for 
their great fellow-countryman. Of a truth, one can- 
not say concerning Jonas Lie, that “a prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country.” 
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Nor is it difficult to account for his hold on the tastes 
and feelings of the Norwegian people. He has been 
less influenced by foreign European thought than his 
rivals, It is Norway, with its fjords, mountains, glaciers, 
its isolation from the rest of the world, which has been 
his happiest inspiration. In fact, when he has wandered 
from his native land, as in the story of Faustina Strozzi, 
dealing with an episode of modern Italian history, he 
has failed. His genius, too, is best discovered in the 
limning of the Norwegian character, a character of 
sharp contrast, black-and-white, with few half-tones or 
none, yet humorous withal, so that to some degree he 
has justly earned the title of “ Norway’s Dickens.” 
Nevertheless, Norway, more than any other country, is 
rich in varieties of humanity as well as nature. 

Though born near Drammen, from the age of five his 
early years were spent in Tromsé, a town within the 
Arctic Circle. In that wild Northland his spirit was 
fashioned by the stories he heard from peasant and fish- 
erman. There Nature seems more mysterious, awe- 
inspiring, than in greener, smiling lands, One cannot 
help being a poet amid such surroundings, and young 
Lie so drank in the magic of the Northland that it has 
become a constant note in his work. Says one of his 
biographers : “‘ In the next incarnation Lie must become 
a silver fox, so fond was he of rambling over the frozen 
snow in the moonlight.” Jonas Lie inherited, too, the 
witchery of sea and mountain from his mother, who was 
a native of the Northland. On the other hand, the 
work-a-day actuality, so characteristic of his best books, 
descended to him from his father. Like the majority 
of Norse lads, he had a Viking strain in his blood, which 
turned his thoughts to the sea as his profession. He tells 
how he used to go down to the shore, when the spray 
was dashing highest and the wind bellowing loudest, 
and in a very ecstasy cry out to the spirit of the storm. 
However, a personal defect was literature’s gain. His 
eyes being weak, he went to the University of Chris- 
tiania, where he met Bjérnson and Ibsen. There he 
graduated in law, but his attention was turned to jour- 
nalism, and he abandoned all thoughts of making his way 
as an advocate. Jonas Lie attained but slowly a full 
expression of his individuality and poetic genius. While 
Bjérnson’s brilliant and overbubbling nature immediately 
worked its way to the front, while Ibsen’s poetry from the 
first mirrored his inmost thoughts, Lie had to pass many 
years before he took his first decisive step towards suc- 
cess. He was thirty-four when he published his first 
collection of poems. The venture was a failure. His 
genius had not yet found its fittest method of expression. 

Three years after, he brought out Den Fremsynte, 
which has been admirably translated into English this 
year by Miss Jessie Muir, under the title of The Vis- 
ionary. The book was not only a success, it was a tri- 
umph. The people therein saw mirrored in clearest 
fashion the mystery, the beauty, the gloom, the horror 
of the life of Norway’s sons and daughters. Those 
widely read in European literature felt that here was a 
man who for the first time had faithfully depicted the 
spirit of the Norse character. David Holst, the “ seer,” 
could no more be a Swede or a Dane than a blacka- 
moor. In quick succession followed a volume of 
sketches and The Pilot and His Wife, both of which 
added fresh laurels to their author. Then Jonas Lie, 
having obtained one of those travelling pensions with 
which the Storthing is wont to recognize native genius, 
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went to Finmark, thence through Germany to Rome. 
This was the period during which the Italian novel re- 
ferred to above was produced, together with Thomas 
Ross, Adam Schroeder, and others. It proved to be 
but an interval, however, while he was groping his way 
to a brighter and serener light. Then came Rutland 
and Go On, both sea stories of high merit, but com- 
pletely thrown into the shade by the succeeding story, 
The Family in Gilje. Then followed a procession of 
novels at intervals, among which the best known to 
English readers is The Commander’s Daughters, done 
into incomparable English by Mr. Edmund Gosse. His 
last novel, published in November, 1893, marks another 
epoch in the novelist’s literary life. Niobe, the title of 
this novel, is more dramatic than any previous work. 
There are none of those exquisite descriptions of scen- 
ery and the fitful moods of sky and sea that so charm 
the reader in his earlier works. He plunges into the 
story at once. He has become the impressionist, and 
dashes off his characters with a few bold but masterly 
strokes. A sketch of Jonas Lie cannot close without a 
reference to his wife. Mrs. Lie is of the same age as 
her husband, and they were married in 1850. As every 
chapter is written the novelist submits it to the criticism 
of his wife. He works during the day, and in the even- 
ing, when the domestic duties of the simple household 
have been done, Lie descends from his library and 
reads what he has written to the one critic by whose 
opinion he will submit to be guided. 





Mr. Gilbert Parker, whose Trail of 
the Sword was published in book 
form in London and New York simultaneously in 
October, and who has a series of stories of Pierre and 
His People now running in three English magazines, is 
by birth a Canadian. He was born, says the London 
Literary World, in the famous old city of Quebec in 
1862, the son of an officer in the Royal Artillery, and 
the descendant of army men for many generations. He 
himself was educated for the Church, but becoming 
lecturer on English Literature at Trinity College, 
Toronto, abandoned the idea. [Ill-health took him to 
the South Sea Islands and Australia. He lectured in 
all the chief Australian cities, and the University of 
Sydney appointed him to deliver a course of lectures on 
English literature. He went through Ceylon and Java, 
all over Australia and through the South Sea Islands, 
Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, and the Sandwich Islands. To 
the last he went as special commissioner of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, which showed its confidence in him 
by accepting his judgment on large political questions 
and framing its policy thereby. 

Mr. Parker also had an English version of Faust and 
other plays produced by George Rignold in Sydney. 
He was altogether three years and a half in Australia, 
and then went to England, where he devoted himself to 
fiction. His success was instantaneous. His stories 
have appeared constantly in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
The National Observer, The Illustrated London News, 
The English Illustrated Magazine, The Speaker, and 
The Pall Mall Magazine. The same success has 
greeted his books, Round the Compass in Australia, 
The Chief Factor, Miss Falchion, The Trespasser, The 
Trail of the Sword, and The Translation of a Savage. 
The Illustrated American gave this very clever analysis 
of the secret of Mr. Parker’s charm : 


Gilbert Parker 
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“Mr. Parker has made the romantic field of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and Canada and the Far 
North his own. He is the first man who has shown 
what the life and romance of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany really are. As a romanticist of the deepest dye, 
Mr. Parker gets to the heart of the comedies and trage- 
dies of life, but deals with them in the spirit of hope 
and courage. In all of his work there is the joy of 
fighting, the spirit of conquest, and yet the deep, inti- 
mate sense of humanity and observant sympathy. Mr. 
Parker is new; he is strong, he is daring, he is of the 
open-air life, not of ‘the clubroom’s green and gold.’ 
A sweet, inspiring air blows through all his work. 
There has been no stronger revolt against the tragedy 
of the hairpin and the idea that men must write to 
please the ladies, ‘ with dandy pathos,’ than that of Mr. 
Parker.” 

Mr. Parker has recently done a tour in Mexico, 
Cuba, and Yucatan. He has chambers in St. James’s 
and a cottage in Hertfordshire, where he may be found 
in the hunting-field during the season. In person Mr. 
Parker is a tall, handsome man, with a well-trimmed 
beard, and an expression full of alertness and ability. 





John Kendrick Bangs, Poet, John Kendrick Bangs, with a 
Humorist, and Retired Politician serjes of satirical papers entitled 
Three Weeks in Politics, contributes the latest edition to 
Harper’s neat little Black and White series. Writing of 
this young author and poet, Gilson Willets says : In this 
little book Mr. Bangs has satirized the shams and frauds 
of a political campaign in a local town, the entire book 
being, in fact, a record of Mr. Bangs’ own experiences 
while running for mayor of his own town, Yonkers-on- 
the-Hudson. One of the first things Mr. Bangs shows 
herein is that politics is not at all the province of the 
poet. The trouble is, he argues, that poets do not look 
ahead. They can’t. They have been taught to look 
within, to spend their lives in self-contemplation, and 
then to startle the world with what they saw there. 
Evidently from this we may conclude that Mr. Bangs 
has permitted his name for the first and last time to be 
printed on political ballots. The book is written with 
Mr. Bangs’ usual humorous vein, and proves among a 
great many other things that dress-coats and patent- 
leather shoes are ruin to the local politician, and that 
beer is greater than principles. Nearly the entire story 
is told by the Idiot, whose wisdom has already shown 
the inconsistency of his name in Mr. Bangs’ book called 
Coffee and Repartee. 

One of the most humorous little incidents is that the 
poet, judging from letters he receives from all over the 
country, concludes that he must have his share of fame, 
but the outcome of the political campaign only goes to 
show that the average well-known poet is less known in 
his own town than he is in a town of the same popula- 
tion 2,000 miles away. Mr. Bangs relates very humor- 
ously how the population of Yonkers began going 
about wondering and asking each other who this man 
Bangs was. 

Another book by Mr. Bangs, through the same pub- 
lishers, is a series of rather weird stories, entitled, The 
Water Ghost, and others. This is probably one of the 
cleverest series of stories of spookism we have had for 
some time. The Water Ghost is a particularly unique 
spectre, being a person who carries an inexhaustible 
quantity of old ocean around with her, and drenches 
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everybody and everything she touches. Perhaps the 
most clever story in this group is the Ghost Club, this 
being a club wherein membership is held by the spooks 
of all the great men in the world’s history, from Solomon 
to Carlyle. A mortal accidentally obtains admittance to 
the club and finds Mozart playing the banjo, Napoleon 
and Wellington exchanging remarks with each other as 
to how things happened to turn out as they did at Water- 
loo; Solomon discovers that Dr. Johnson is the wiser 
man, and the immortal Shakespeare cracks jokes in the 
club corner. 

Both of these books afford considerable entertainment, 
and the one on politics can be taken seriously, just as 
well as a bit of fun. In all Mr. Bangs’ works his 
humor dominates, and in his verse he occasionally 
makes a strong appeal to the heart; perhaps his strongest 
appeal sentimentally is in his Child Verse. As the 
author of, I think, five or six books, with his regularly 
appearing contributions in Harper’s periodicals, together 
with his editorial connections with those publishers, and 
his humorous syndicate stories appearing everywhere, 
and lastly his present series of papers on Women in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Bangs certainly must 
have his share of the popularity of the poet and hum- 
orist of the day. Yet Mr. Bangs himself speaks most 
modestly of his work, as if he had yet his spurs to win. 
One is rather inclined to think that Mr. Bangs is ambi- 
tious, notwithstanding that he has sufficient of this 
world’s goods, as well as a fair and well-earned name. 
His ambition takes the most pleasing form of boyish 
enthusiasm whenever. he talks of his work. 

Gertrude Atherton’s The London Vanity Fair has this 

New Novel much to say anent the forthcom- 
ing novel of Mrs. Atherton: ‘“ Gertrude Atherton’s new 
book, which will be presently published in America, is 
likely to cause some sensation. It is called Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times. It has no plot, for it is written 
on the lines of life rather than on those of the novel; 
and it takes a woman from the age of fifteen up to about 
twenty-five, who is wholly ‘ modern.’ She is, we suppose, 
Mrs. Atherton’s idea of a New Woman, but she is not 
Sarah Grand’s. As we have said before, Mrs. Atherton 
evidently knows women; and this story will probably 
be an exhaustive study of them, with all her corners 
explored. Clearly, then, Mrs. Atherton is going to make 
the hair of the Philistines to stand up straight. Her 
idea is the right idea—that, whatever the New Woman 
may be, she has the primeval elements in her still; in 
fact, she is a good deal of the pagan—with a modern 
brain. 

The new book will contain some 180,000 words, and 
there are about twenty-five full-length characters, all dis- 
tinct and various American types, except the hero, who 
is an Irishman by birth. There are six different phases 
of life treated, so that the story, although keeping strictly 
to the central point, is by no means on one note. The 
philosophy of the book is, that if you want to achieve 
anything—happiness, or its appropriations, satisfactions 
—you must live up to your ideals, whether they are 
good or bad, high or low. The heroine is healthy, 
physically as well as mentally, and is a good-sized 
woman who should weigh 140 pounds. She has no 
tendency whatever to ‘ neurotics.’” 

The book, which has just gone to press, is by far the 
most ambitious and intellectually analytic, as well as the 
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lengthiest of the clever authoress’s works thus far, and 
will, beyond doubt, stir up some warm sensation among 
the discriminate readers of fiction. The title Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times, the quaint name which Mrs. 
Atherton found for her heroine in an old family bible, 
only serves as a foil to the delineation of an intensely 
modern type of young woman endowed equally with 
brains and fascination. 

The novel is in five books, the first of which is laid in 
Gertrude Atherton’s old proprietary ground, California 
—the Monterey of to-day—the action afterward being 
transplanted to New York. Here the heroine of New 
England descent finds herself thrown upon a broad sea 
and is brought into active contact with the most “ fin- 
de-siécle ” types of life, the monde of fashion, of letters, 
and, incidentally, of the “ New Woman” movement. 
Here, equally, Mrs. Atherton’s gift of keen assimilation 
of thought and progress are brought into admirable play. 
Three-fourths of her types are vividly drawn from life, 
and will present to the latter-day American the most 
interesting food for comparative discovery. These types 
reproduce practically every interesting and intense phase 
of end-of-the century life, treated with a keen touch and 
a surety of comprehension which are the Californian 
writer’s distinction. 

In the discussion of intellectual rather than the purely 
moral and interesting types, Mrs. Atherton is principally 
at home. She brings a pen of virility, a strong mental 
balance, and an inexorable logic which go far beyond 
the usual woman-writer’s portion. The Doomswoman 
disclosed much of this, but has been after all but a 
foretaste of the acute and exhaustive studies which sum 
up the interest of the forthcoming Patience Sparhawk 
and Her Times. Running over the book hastily, it 
would seem that no theme of live interest has been left 
undealt with. The characters live the life of intense 
modernism, and in their relations to all that this means 
unfold in their natural procedure the tale of truthful 
human interest. The authoress, in touch with her time, 
does not stop to analyze motives or results, but permits 
the evolution of her characters to express their story by 
undelayed and convincing action. The insight is sub- 
tle, and the touch condensed and rapid, according to 
the most exacting modern needs. 

Mrs. Atherton has made her studies from the Ameri- 
can standpoint. She has taken up her own sex en 
masse throughout the book, with some valuable reflec- 
tions, and again, with the logical and judicious restraint 
which has grown to characterize her later writings, and 
whith is part and parcel of the woman’s own live but 
well-tempered personality. 

After a youth brimful of the vital experience which 
should be the portion of a boldly-strung mental heroine, 
Patience Sparhawk comes through a smooth and real- 
istic chain of events to a trial for her life in the West- 
chester County Jail. This climax is worked up to with 
dramatic skill, although in the outcome of the story it 
is robbed of sensationalism. 

Everything is well thought out. Mrs. Atherton took 
her plot with her to the country and dwelt there with 
it fora year. The result will be a novel of exceptional 
modern interest, strong intellectual flavor, and a bal- 
ancing of latter-day idea and event which must inevita- 
bly rouse interest and discussion. It is by far the most 
ambitious work, and simultaneously the most skillful and 
absorbing, which the Californian has yet done. 











THE TRIUMPH OF JAPAN: AS SEEN BY A POET* 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD 





Japan has just crowned the brilliant series of her vic- 
tories by the capture of Port Arthur, the principal naval 
station of China. ‘This extraordinary achievement, 
whether or not it will conclude the campaign and per- 
haps even the war, places China, in a military and naval 
sense, at the feet of the conquering nation, and is the 
last of a succession of warlike movements planned with 
the utmost skill and carried out with wonderful sagacity, 
energy and valor. The result may well seem astound- 
ing to those who did not know the true Japan, and who 
took their notions of the temper of it from superficial 
observers. Accomplished, as this series of triumphs has 
been, within less than four months, it is well calculated 
to satisfy if not to surprise those who best understood 
the spirit and resources of the Mikado’s country. 

London Punch, at the first great victory of Ping-Yang, 
had a cartoon representing ‘“ Jap, the Giant-Killer,” 
proudly trampling upon a colossal Chinaman; and 
everywhere might be read expressions of wonder, and 
occasionally of disappointment, that “little” Japan 
should make such headway against the prodigious Mid- 
dle Kingdom. But Japan is not little, measured by any 
just standard. Even Whitaker’s Almanac might have 
informed these public instructors that the empire, which 
comprises no less than 4,200 islands, nearly 150,000 
square miles in area—has a population of over forty- 
one million souls—more than the number of those dwell- 
ing either in the British realm or in France. This 
population is as homogeneous as a sack of rice. A 
native of Hakodate or Sendai talks with the same tongue 
as one of Kioto or Nagasaki, wears the same clothes, 
and cherishes the same loyalty to his ‘ heaven-born” 
sovereign and the same patriotism towards Dai Nippon. 
Only one-thirteenth part of the empire, however, is under 
cultivation—the rest, consisting of mountainous ground, 
either barren or forbidding tillage and the keeping of 
flocks, because of a prickly bamboo-grass. 

In a word, Japan is no globe-trotter’s playground of 
undersized frivolous people, living a life like that depicted 
upon tea-trays and screens; but a great, a serious, and 
a most intelligent nation having a history extending over 
two thousand five hundred years, obeying an unbroken 
dynasty dating its origin only a hundred years short of the 
time of the foundation of Rome, and deriving from its 
isolated position in the North Pacific a solidity and unity 
possible only to island empires. Japan has borrowed from 
China many important elements in her religion, her arts 
and her customs ; but it is the greatest mistake to speak 
of the two countries in the ordinary style, as if their 
character and type were at all identical. Japanese 
features give evidence, no doubt, of a large Mongolian 
element in the blood; but that blood has been subtly 
tempered by nature with a considerable admixture of 
the Malay and the Kanaka, the resulting blend being 
one producing special gifts and extraordinary qualities. 
The pure Japanese language has nothing in common 
with Chinese ; from which, however, it takes to-day, for 
colloquial and literary purposes, a large proportion of 
words and phrases. Yet no Chinese vocable ever steals 

into Japanese poetry. 

The first point to have in mind while contemplating 
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the otherwise amazing social, civil and militant advance 
of Japan is her ancient and strictly indigenous civilization, 
during the vast prolongation of which the Japanese, un- 
seen and unknown by the outer world, developed certain 
entirely special national qualities and national arts, the 
former of which render them one of the strongest peoples 
in the world potentially, while the latter place them 
absolutely at the head of mankind for several valuable 
traits and social superiorities. 

The revolution of 1868, so radical and thorough- 
going that the Japanese themselves style it ‘“‘O Jishin” 
(‘* the honorable earthquake”), must not by any means 
be taken as the starting-point of the modern empire, 
although it forms the beginning of the present era of 
Meiji, and marks the moment when Japan entered into 
the Western system. It must be clearly understood 
that, like a skillful gardener who grafts a new rose or a 
new apple upon a healthy and well-established stock, 
so did Japan adapt the scientific and civil achievements 
of the West to an Eastern root, full of vigorous life and 
latent forces. 

The “ globe-trotters”” who write their light apprecia- 
tions without even speaking the language or seeing 
more than what a guide can show them, forget to speak 
of the extensive public services established, in the net- 
work of railways, the perfect postal arrangements, the 
telegraph, electric lighting, educational, medical, and 
sanitary departments; and they did not and could not 
know, as closer students knew, how the Japanese—ear- 
nest, exact, and artistic in all things—had carried into 
the organization of their army and their navy that same 
conscientious craftsmanship and minute fidelity as to 
details which you see all over the land wherever a car- 
penter fits a plank or an artist carves an ivory “net- 
suke,” or a Japanese lady ties up a present for her 
friend, with inevitable red and white string, and “ nochi.” 

My own eyes were opened when I was out, by the 
Emperor’s gracious invitation, with the imperial troops 
in 1890 during their three days’ military manceuvres in 
and around Nagoya. A civilian must not pretend, of 
course, to judge of soldiers; but one who has seen 
many other armies, European and Asiatic, could at 
least form reasonable conclusions, and mine, after that 
experience, were very firmly fixed as to the reality of 
the fighting strength of Japan. ‘The sturdiness, cheer- 
ful spirit, and willing obedience of the regiments would 
have struck the most careless eye. The Empe-or, who 
loves his army to a degree that sometimes almost made 
the navy jealous, was in the midst of us, soldiering in 
earnest like the rest, nothing to distinguish him in the 
smoke and bustle except the embroidered cloth of pur- 
ple silk with gold <hrysanthemums laid upon an ammu- 
nition box for his lunch, and the golden scabbard of 
his Masamune sword. In marching, the soldiers laid 
aside their barrack boots to slip their feet into the 
waraji—those sandals of cord worn everywhere through 
the country, in which they can walk all day long. I 
will be bound that the path of the army through Corea 
and Manchuria is at this day marked by scores of 

thousands of such discarded foot-gear, which the Japan 
pedestrian flings aside when worn out, or throws into a 
tree as an offering to the God of Travellers. 
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Negligence in Literature 
IN THE REIGN oF MEDIOCRITY....THE REALM 

It is a dangerous sign of the times that so many of 
our cleverest writers show their disdain of the public by 
printing what no one can doubt that they themselves 
despise. When Harlequin goes down to Little Puddle- 
combe Fair he does not take the trouble to show half 
his best tricks. ‘ Anything will do for these yokels,” 
he says, as he swaggers over a glass of hot toddy with 
the clown when their entertainment is over, not reflect- 
ing that the stars could see him, and that the gentle- 
man in front in the fur coat may possibly have been 
the manager of the Empire. “Anything will do for 
the public” is the cry of the indolent author; and it is 
only fair to acknowledge that, as a general rule, the 
author is right. We see the result on all sides of us. 
We receive autobiographies that seem to have been 
pitchforked together in a fortnight, poems that do not 
rhyme and scarcely scan, essays composed of gobbets 
torn uncooked out of some fine old book, criticisms 
that deal only with the obvious and the stereotyped— 
everywhere evidences of the neglect of that distinction 
which is the very air and food of literature. We have 
arrived at a point in the history of our language when 
we are threatened by a danger which has recurred 
before, and has always destroyed literary life for the 
time being. We have reached a moment when the 
rapidity of our utterance, the necessity of incessant 
repetition of ideas and images, has reduced a great 
portion of our direct speech to the condition of worn- 
out symbols. We have now gone on contemplating 
. literary life from the same romantic outlook for more 
than a hundred years; and we have used the same 
adjectives for passions, for characteristics, for physical 
objects, until they no longer reach our sensations at all. 
Many of the best phrases pass our lips and our pens 
without awaking any longer a definite image or a clear 
idea. They are of noble metal still; but they have 
become like coins which have been rubbed down until 
their value is guessed at is taken for granted, but no 
longer is indicated upon their face. When this happens 
in the history of a language, then either revolution of 
some disastrous nature is at hand or else a long degra- 
dation among outworn symbols. For every one who 
values written speech and regards it as a powerful 
engine of influence, either condition is one which pro- 
vokes serious alarm. 

The one way in which literary catastrophe can be 
avoided is by cultivating distinction in attitude and in 
form. But in so doing the author is foredoomed to the 
suspicion or the indifference of the public. He must 
work for himself first, for his profession second, and for 
the public only incidentally, if he is to succeed in this 
direction. The mass of readers does not wish to have 
things said to it exquisitely, or acutely, or profoundly. 
It wants to be reminded of what it knows already, and 
flattered in the reminiscence. It wants to be shown 
what it is familiar with the aspect of, and tickled mildly 
in the display. It definitely prefers chromolithographs 
to paintings; and the rubbed-out symbols mean more 
to it, and are more welcome, than those which are 
sharp and brilliant. The writer who is not the dupe of 


the public taste, nor yet so cynical as to disdain the 
public attention, needs to follow a double law. He 
must amuse the masses if he can; but preéminently he 
has to be true to art and to his instinct. 

Is it impossible to be popular and yet to be dis- 
tinguished ? Most men nowadays resign the struggle, 
and they either abase themselves before the enormous 
Juggernaut, which passes over them and flattens them 
into the mud, or else they fly to the desert, and become 
abstruse and affected. In France we see M. Mallarmé 
and his quaint troop of symbolists ; in England we have 
writers only a little less extravagantly unintelligible. 
We see also M. Georges Ohnet and Canon Farrar. Is 
there no middle class possible? We are much in sym- 
pathy with the Methodist divine who could not see why 
the devil should have all the good tunes. We cannot 
understand why it should be taken for granted that a 
studied style must mean isolation from wholesome in- 
stincts and repudiation cf the central interests of man- 
kind. La Bruyére, who was neither a coxcomb nor a 
pedant, has a pregnant sentence on this matter: 
“Quand une lecture,” he says, “vous éléve l’esprit, 
vous inspire des sentiments nobles, ne cherchez pas une 
autre régle pour juger de l’ouvrage ; ilest bon et fait de 
main d’ouvrier.” This is not final, of course, as criti- 
cism. For the finest writing we do, perhaps, want some- 
thing more than this. But how salutary and enlightened 
it is as a broad rule—how truly does it express the func- 
tion of distinction in literature! If we could say of 
everything that is written in the England of to-day, with 
any ambition after excellence, that it raised the mind 
and inspired the reader with noble sentiments, how little 
cause we should have to complain of poverty in con- 
temporary authorship ! 

The definition of La Bruyére is one which is capable 
of wide expansion. We have no desire to cut every- 
body down to one set of ideas, or to define for other 
people what shall be understood by elevation of aim and 
dignity of sentiment. But it does presuppose some care 
on the part of the writer and some attention on the part 
of the reader. The man who makes a bundle of his 
after-dinner speeches, his pen-and-ink sketches, his opin- 
ions upon things in general, and the anecdotes he has 
heard retailed in the club smoking-room, and foists that 
upon the world as a record of his life, is not engaged in 
elevating the minds of his fellow-men. The woman 
who scribbles off an audacious novel, without plot or 
evolution, and floats it with scabrous innuendo and a 
daring defiance of conventional opinion, is not trying to 
ennoble the sentiments of her fellow-women. Each of 
these—and they are types of an immense class that has 
invaded modern literature—is simply carrying cheap 
trash to a quick market, and is doing the best he or she 
can, in a deciduous and feverish way, to bring about 
that final anarchy of letters which not a few of us see as 
a threatening possibility ahead of this dying century. 
The disappearance—for it practically amounts to that— 
of many of the most graceful modes of literature would 
be taken more seriously if it did not happen so slowly. 
The death of our latest great author should remind us, 
however, that history, in the popular sense, as an elegant 
and polished department of letters,—history as Robert- 
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son and Gibbon, Macaulay and Green, wrote it,—has 
practically vanished with Froude. The young lions of 
science complain that Mr. Huxley and Dr. Tyndall cor- 
rupted public taste by condescending to style, and so 
exact knowledge disappears from literature. Who, in 
the present day, would attempt to expound a philosophy 
with the lucid grace of Hume or the flashing imagina- 
tion of Berkeley ? Poetry and criticism are still culti- 
vated, but are addressed to slender audiences, forever 
growing slenderer. Fiction remains, the one and only 
branch of letters which is really flourishing; prose fiction, 
which swallows up all the others, and feeds upon the 
vitals of literature like an enormous fleshy parasite. 

No fate, however, could be so unfortunate for us, 
since in no class of literature is a mechanical or com- 
mercial success so little dependent on merit. A novel 
may be excellent, of course; it may be a literary product 
of the highest vaiue. If Mr. Hardy or Mr. Stevenson 
writes it, it is as important as a poem by Mr. Swinburne 
or a prose phantasia by Mr. Ruskin. But a novel may 
also be a wretched composition, without art, without 
distinction, without study, and yet achieve an enormous 
success. It appeals mainly to a class of readers for 
whom style does not exist. If a well-written novel 
succeeds, it succeeds in spite of, and not because of, its 
technical merits and the care which the writer has given 
to it. What its readers would like much better than its 
qualities would be the worn-out adjectives and the lax 
constructions of the majority of its rivals. Here, then, 
we have a condition of things unparalleled until our own 
generation—the domination of a class of literature in 
which merit is a positive disadvantage. There is no 
hope for us from the public. The only gleam is afforded 
by an appeal to the makers of books to preserve, for 
the mere love of their art, a distinction which but very 
few of their readers will appreciate. One of the great 
changes of the age has been the removal of the isola- 
tion of authors and their gradual combination into an 
active corporation, the elements of which are in close 
mutual relation. Our hope must be that what the ten- 
dency of the language and the appetite of the public 
lead to may be diverted by a growth of professional 
zeal, and that the popular author may cultivate distinc- 
tion, not because it can any longer be useful, but be- 
cause he is ashamed to be anything less than an artist. 





Famous Love Scenes of Fiction 
FroM ENGLISH NOVELS...-.. TIMES- DEMOCRAT 

One of the classic poets pictures a herdsman teaching 
Love to sing. Owing to his peculiarities of costume, 
the mischievous god could not well have laughed in his 
sleeve ; but it may be imagined that he concealed a few 
smiles in his quiver, at the presumption of the simple 
shepherd. Only the most artless ignorance, bold by 
reason of all it knew not, would have ventured upon the 
instruction of the master musician who makes instru- 
ments of men, and plays upon them whatever air he will. 
Despite its variations, there is a certain monotony in 
love’s melody—but a monotony which impresses the 
listeners rather than the participants. Love scenes, like 
love letters, are attractive chiefly to the principals; un- 
less the interest of the spectators takes the form of 
malicious amusement at the folly of others. Jenny and 
Jessamy are not always such graceful figures as they 
fancy themselves ; often their ardent glances resemble, 
to unglamoured eyes, merely silly grimaces. 
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Nevertheless, the love scene occupies a prominent 
place in fiction, and there are many which are cited as a 
proof of their author’s delicate skill. Literary fashions 
may wax and wane ; but the love story still remains the 
prime favorite with “ the general.” So enslaved are we 
by the nursery tradition, that we feel we have been 
cheated out of something if the novel does not end with 
some version of the old fairy-tale formula, “So they 
were married, and lived happy ever after,” although we 
have learned by our own experience, or that of others, 
that matrimony is not always the gateway to Elysium. 
Johnson expresses the opinion that any marriage is bet- 
ter than “ cheerless celibacy ”; but what could be more 
cheerless than the dual solitude of unsympathetic wed- 
lock, where husband and wife are like two galley-slaves. 
fettered together? Better the lonely hearth, and peace, 
than the house divided against itself. All the same, we 
persist in pitying the single, who should often rather be 
considered objects of envy. The bachelor or spinster is 
regarded’ somewhat as the “It,” necessary to the game, 
but a part that nobody hankers after. 

Yet though the teachings of experience may some- 
times be gloomy, we will not be defrauded of our termi- 
nal wedding in fiction. We know that the ideal marriage 
is far happier than the most comfortable state of single 
blessedness ; and of course it is the ideal lot that we 
expect for our favorite heroes and heroines. Accord- 
ingly we like to follow them along those flowery lanes 
of courtship, which lead at last to the ivy-bowered 
church where they are to be made one. Love scenes 
in fiction are of many kinds. Howells once described 
some sparrows in a garden as “squabbling like the 
lovers in a lady’s novel; ” and it is a fact that the aver- 
age feminine novelist makes her turtle-doves peck each 
other with great frequency and vigor. They bicker and 
pout, squabble and part forever, several times a week, 
until finally they kiss and make friends as a prelude to 
matrimony. Often there are a pair of light comedy 
lovers, to balance those whose passion assumes a tragic 
cast. It is our tradition to believe that the greater 
ardor is felt by the man; but even as Samaetha, in 
those long-gone days, invoked the moon and twirled her 
brazen wheel, chanting the while, ‘“ My magic wheel, 
draw home to me the man I love,” there have always 
been women who wove spells to lure toward them the 
fickle or timid love. It has been said, “ When he who 
loves is dumb, she who is loved is deaf ;” yet there are 
heroines of fiction who go considerably more than _ haif- 
way to win the hero from his haughty silence. 

So we find it inthe case of Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, 
who, in her proud, imperious way, lets the poor tutor see 
a glimpse of her heart, as if feeling that her beauty and 
fortune permit her to exercise the right of a queen. The 
wild love scenes between Emily Bronté’s Heathcliff and 
Catherine are like the fierce gambolings of a pair of 
tigers whose claws are seldom sheathed, even in play. 
In feminine fiction, the gentieman often pays his ad- 
dresses in a manner that savors of intimidation; he 
seems to fancy that he can hector the lady into an 
ardent affection for himself, and is usually successful in 
so doing. But this is not the ideal love-making: we 
imagine that there should be tender reverence on the 
man’s part; for as Thackeray says, “‘ Men serve women 
kneeling. When they get on their feet, they walk away.” 
The lover who does not believe his sweetheart an angel 
has a want of idealism that will make marriage appear 
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to him a very dull, sordid thing, lacking that rosy glow 
with which illusion irradiates the commonplaces. 

The walk of Ruth Pinch and John Westlock in the 
Temple garden is usually ranked among the famous 
love scenes of fiction; and there is another garden epi- 
sode—that between Clive and Ethel Newcome—which 
is as sincere in sentiment, and touched by.a far finer 
literary art. It is not always easy for a novelist to 
present to the mind the charming childishness of 
lovers, without making them seem silly and mawkish; 
but this Charles Reade, in Peg Woffington and Christie 
Johnstone, has succeeded in doing. There are pas- 
sages in the courtship of Victor Hugo’s Marius and 
Cosette which have a wonderful grace and prettiness, 
and likewise, an artlessness that does not always belong 
to love-making in French fiction. The figures of Tito 
and Romola, when the dark and bright curls mingle in 
their first embrace, stand out with a colorful pictur- 
esqueness against the rich background of old romance, 
which is wanting in modern tales; but though more im- 
pressive, in a certain sense, these old-world lovers are 
not more actual than Clym Yeobright and Eustacia 
Vye, as they walk hand in hand through the furze and 
fern of Egdon Heath. Still more vivid is the “aurora 
militaris” which the swordplay of Sergeant Troy created 
about Bathsheba Everdene—ending with that sudden 
kiss which startled her rebel heart awake. Of late 
years, the river scene in Richard Feverel has often 
been mentioned as an example of all that is idyllic ; but 
any writer who is stirred to emulation will not find it a 
difficult model. It is so easy to work oneself up into 
the ejaculatory mood. Given plenty of ink and paper, 
there is no reason why one should not continue in- 
definitely to reel off such sentences as: “Pipe, happy 
sheep-boy, Love! Irradiated angels, unfold your wings 
and lift your voices! * * * Pipe, happy Love! pipe on 
to these dear innocents!” A real idyl, not less simple 
than poetic, is to be found in Cable’s John March, 
Southerner,—in its sincerity, as far above Meredith’s 
stilted artificiality as human nature is above waxwork. 
The time is Spring—the tardy Spring of the North—and 
the man and maid are straying through the greening 
meadows and copses; apart, and each undreaming of 
the other’s nearness. The girl hears afar the spring- 
time cry of the quail, “ two clear glad notes of nature’s 
voice,” and mimics it in memory of her days of child- 
hood. The youth, who had idly uttered the note, fan- 
cies himself answered by a bird; and so they go on 
calling, and re-calling, following the sound, until they 
come face to face, startled and wondering—all their 
unconfessed love shining in their eyes. In the range 
of fiction there is no more charming scene than this— 
instinct with that halcyon love of youth which seems to 
recreate the age of innocence, and sets the world-worn 
heart remembering and regretting. 





The Passing of the Essay 
AGNES REPPLIER....LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 

It is the curious custom of modern men of letters to 
talk to the world a great deal about their work; to ex- 
plain its conditions, to uphold its value, to protest 
against adverse criticism, and to interpret the needs 
and aspirations of mankind through the narrow medium 
of their own resources. A good many years have 
passed since Mr. Arnold noticed the growing tendency 
to express the very ordinary desires of very ordinary 
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people by such imposing phrases as “laws of human 
progress” and “ edicts of the national mind.” To-day, 
if a new story or a new play meets with unusual appro- 
bation, it is at once attributed to some sudden mental 
development of society, to some distinct change in our 
methods of regarding existence. We are assured with- 
out hesitation that all stories and all plays in the near 
future will be built up upon these favored models. 

To a few of us, perhaps, such prophetic voices have 
but a dismal ring. We listen to their repeated cry, 
“‘ The old order passeth away,” and we are sorry in our 
hearts, having loved it well for years, and feeling no 
absolute confidence in its successor. Then some fine 
afternoon we look abroad, and are amazed to see so 
much of the old order still remaining, and apparently 
disinclined to pass away, even when it is told plainly to 
go. How many times have we been warned that 
poetry is shaking off its shackles, and that rhyme and 
rhythm have had their little day ? Yet now, as in the 
past, poets are dancing cheerfully in fetters, with a 
harmonious sound which is most agreeable to our ears. 
How many times have we been told that Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels are dead, stone dead; that their grave 
has been dug, and their epitaph written? Yet new and 
beautiful editions are following each other so rapidly 
from the press that the most ardent enthusiast wonders 
wistfully who are the happy men with money enough to 
buy them. How many times have we been assured 
that realistic and psychological fiction has supplanted 
its gay brother of romance? Yet never was there a 
day when writers of romantic stories sprang so rapidly 
and so easily into fame. Stevenson leads the line, but 
Conan Doyle and Stanley Weyman follow close behind; 
while as for Mr. Rider Haggard, he is a problem which 
defies any reasonable solution. The fabulous prices 
paid by syndicates for his tales, the thousands of 
readers who wait breathlessly from week to week for the 
carefully doled-out chapters, the humiliating fact that 
She is as well known throughout two continents as 
Robert Elsmere—these uncontrovertible witnesses of 
success would seem to indicate that what people really 
hunger for is not realism, nor sober truthfulness, but the 
maddest and wildest impossibilities which the human 
brain is capable of conceiving. 

And so when I am told, among other prophetic items, 
that the “ light essay ” is passing rapidly away, and that, 
in view of its approaching deathbed, it cannot be safely 
recommended as “a good opening for enterprise,” I am 
fain, before acquiescing gloomily in such a decree, to 
take heart of grace, and look a little around me. It 
is discouraging, doubtless, for the essayist to be suddenly 
informed that his work is “ in articulo mortis.” He feels 
as a carpenter might feel were he told that chairs and 
doors and tables are going out of fashion, and that he 
had better turn his attention to mining, engineering or a 
new food for infants. Perhaps he endeavors to explain 
that a great many chairs were sold in the past week, 
that they are not without utility, and that they seem to 
him as much in favor as ever. Such feeble arguments 
meet with no response. Furniture, he is assured,—on 
the authority of the speaker,—is distinctly out of date. 
The spirit of the time calls for something different, and 
the ‘best business talent” —delightful phrase, and 
equally applicable to a window-frame or an epic—is 
moving in another direction. This is what Mr. Lowell 
used to call the conclusive style of judgment, “‘ which 
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consists simply in belonging to the other parish ;” but 
parish boundaries are the same convincing things now 
that they were forty years ago. 

Is the essay, then, in such immediate and distressing 
danger? Is it unwritten, unpublished or unread? Just 
ten years have passed since a well-printed little book was 
offered carelessly to the great English public. It was 
anonymous. It was hampered by a Latin title, which 
attracted the few and repelled the many. It contained 
seven of the very lightest essays that ever glided into 
print. It grappled with no problems, social or spiritual ; 
it touched but one of the vital issues of the day. It was 
not serious, and it was not written with any very defi- 
nite view, save to give entertainment and pleasure to its 
readers. By all the laws of modern mentors it should 
have been consigned to speedy and merited oblivion. 
Yet what happened ? I chanced to see that book with- 
in a few months of its publication, and sent at once to 
London for acopy, thinking to easily secure a first edi- 
tion. I received a fourth, and with it the comforting 
assurance that the first was already commanding a heavy 
premium. In another week the American reprints of 
Obiter Dicta lay on all the book-counters of our land. 
The author’s name was given to the world. A second 
volume of essays followed the first; a third, the second, 
a fourth, the third. The last are so exceedingly light as 
to be little more than brief notices and reviews. Allhave 
sold well, and Mr. Birrell has established—surely with 
no great effort—his reputation as a man of letters. Ed- 
itors of magazines are glad to print his work; readers 
of magazines are glad to see it; newspapers are de- 
lighted when they have any personal gossip about the 
author to tell a curious world. This is what “the best 
business talent” must call success, for these are the tests 
by which it is accustomed to judge. The light essay 
has a great deal of hardihood to flaunt and flourish in 
this shameless manner when it has been severely warned 
that it is not in accord with the spirit of the age, and 
that its day is on the wane. 

It is curious, too, to see how new and charming edi- 
tions of Virginibus Puerisque meet with a ready sale. 
Mr. Stevenson has done better work than in this volume 
of scattered papers, which are more suggestive than 
satisfactory ; yet there are always readers ready to exult 
over the valorous Admirals, or dream away a glad half- 
hour to the seductive musi¢ of Pan’s Pipes. Mr. Lang’s 
Essays in Little and Letters to Dead Authors have 
reached thousands of people who have never read his 
admirable translations from the Greek. Mr. Pater’s 
essays—which, however, are not light—are far better 
known than his beautiful Marius the Epicurean. Lamb’s 
Elia is more widely read than are his letters, though it 
would seem a heartbreaking matter to choose between 
them. Hazlitt’s essays are still rich mines of pleasure 
as well as fine correctives for much modern nonsense. 
The first series of Arnold’s Essays in Criticism remains 
his most popular book, and the one which has done more 
than all the rest to show the great half-educated public 
what is meant by distinction of mind. Indeed, there 
never was a day when byroads to culture were more 
diligently sought for than now by people disinclined for 
long travel or much toil, and the essay is the smoothest 
little path which runs in that direction. It offers no 
instruction save through the medium of enjoyment, and 
one saunters lazily along with a charming unconscious- 
ness of effort. Great results are not to be gained in this 
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fashion, but it should sometimes be play-hour for us all. 
Moreover, there are still readers keenly alive to the 
pleasure which literary art can give; and the essayists, 
from Addison down to Mr. Arnold and Mr. Pater, have 
recognized the value of form, the powerful and persua 
sive eloquence of style. Consequently, an appreciation 
of the essay is the natural result of reading it. Like 
virtue, it is its own reward. ‘“ Culture,” says Mr. Ad- 
dington Symonds, “ makes a man to be something. It 
does not teach him to create anything.” Most of us in 
this busy world are far more interested in what we can 
learn to do than in what we can hope to become; but 
it may be that those who content themselves with 
strengthening their own faculties, and broadening their 
own sympathies for all that is finest and best, are of 
greater service to their tired and downcast neighbors 
than are the unwearied toilers who urge us so unrelent- 
lessly to the field. 

A few critics of an especially judicial turn are wont to 
assure us now and then that the essay ended with Em- 
erson, or with Sainte-Beuve, or with Addison, or with 
Montaigne—a more remote date than this being inac- 
cessible, unless, like Eve in the old riddle, it died before 
it was born, Montaigne is commonly selected as the 
idol of this exclusive worship. ‘I don’t care for any 
essayist later than Montaigne.” It has a classic sound, 
and the same air of intellectual discrimination as another 
very popular remark: ‘“ I don’tread any modern novel- 
ist except George Meredith.” Hearing these verdicts, 
one is tempted to say, with Marianne Dashwood, “This 
is an admiration of a very particular kind.” To minds 
of amore commonplace order, it would seem that a love 
for Montaigne should lead insensibly to an appreciation 
of Sainte-Beuve; that an appreciation of Sainte-Beuve 
awakens in turn a sympathy for Mr. Matthew Arnold ; 
that asympathy for Mr. Arnold paves the way to a keen 
enjoyment of Mr. Emerson or Mr. Pater. It is a linked 
chain, and though all parts are not of equal strength and 
beauty, all are of service to the whole. “ Let neither 
the peculiar quality of anything nor its value escape 
thee,” counsels Marcus Aurelius; and if we seek our 
profit wherever it may be found, we insensibly acquire 
that which is needful for our growth. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it is seldom wise to confuse the preferences 
or prejudices of a portion of mankind with the irresistible 
progress of the ages. Rhymes may go, but they are with 
us still. Romantic fiction may be submerged, but at 
present it is well above water. The essay may die, but 
just now it possesses a lively and encouraging vitality. 
Whether we regard it as a means of culture or as a field 
for “ business talent,” we are fain to remark, in the words 
of Sancho Panza, “ This youth, in considering his weak 
state, hath left in him an amazing power of speech.” 





Restful Reading 

MYTHOLOGIC LoRE....ANNA C. BRACKETT .... INDEPENDENT 

One of the most marked characteristics of the Teu- 
tonic races, as distinguished from those of Southern 
Europe, is their terrible earnestness and the pertinacity 
with which the burden of moral responsibility clings to 
them. ‘There seems to be no escape for them. ‘The 
Latin races are doubly fortunate in this respect in their 
temperament and in their religion; for to the Catholic, 
who confesses his sins and obtains absolution, even though 
it be through penance, there is at least a regularly re- 
curring sense of freedom. But the Protestant does not 
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confess; he has no absolution, and the burden is never 
lifted off. His cold and ungenial climate also forces 
him into unremitting labor, and keeps him perpetually 
anxious and “troubled about many things.” He cannot 
throw off trouble, and a sense of his moral responsibility 
never forsakes him, lying always in the background of 
his consciousness, a gloomy sea in which his temporary 
joys sink and are swallowed up. The Frenchman enjoys 
himself without effort and with very little material; the 
Englishman makes heroic efforts to have a good time, 
and ends in a ponderous failure and weariness. The 
sin that slides off the Catholic Latin races gnaws down 
to the core of the being of the Protestant Anglo-Saxons, 
for life is grimly in earnest with them. 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that we find such a 
wealth of fairy stories and legends of dwarfs and giants 
among the literature of the Teutonic races. It is as if 
there had been an absolute necessity sometimes to escape 
from the consciousness of any moral responsibility. The 
bent bow must be slackened, and the overwrought con- 
science must be allowed a respite. In fairyland there is 
no good or evil; there is mischief and enjoyment, but 
no sense of right and wrong. A fairy, a dwarf ora 
giant has no conscience? and that is perhaps one reason 
why these stories are so delightful, not only to children, 
but to grown people. It is as if we were released for a 
while from the necessity of remembering that there is 
always aright way to be chosen and a wrong way to be 
shunned. For the time being the distinction between 
the two does not exist, because neither moral right nor 
moral wrong exists in fairyland any more than it does in 
the realm of mathematics. 

Then again there is no consciousness of the past or the 
future to these fairy folk. They do not anticipate joy 
nor presage evil; they never are sorry or glad, and they 
never regret. They exist in an everlasting present, into 
which we, too, for the time, are allowed to enter. Who 
can measure the amount of refreshment bound up in 
the old fairy stories? We have something of the same 
nature in the Iliad and the Odyssey—an atmosphere 
strained clear of moral responsibility, and therefore 
restful to visit for intervals when we are weary of the 
endless demands made upon us, and must escape for a 
season, or snap from over-tension of the will. The 
Greek kings own a responsibility to their people; they 
do not accept kingly privileges without consciously tak- 
ing upon themselves royal duties to their subjects ; but it 
is not in the same sense as that in which the Christian 
world accepts duties. 

Morris, in his Sigurd the Volsung, well expresses this 
idea in his account of the life of a dwarf. Regin says: 


**T come of the dwarfs departed, and fair was the earth 

whilome, 

Ere the short-lived thralls of the gods amidst its dales 
were come ; 

And how were we worse than the gods, tho’ maybe we 
lived not so long? 

Yet no weight of memory maimed us; nor aught we 
knew of wrong. 

What felt our souls of shaming, what knew our hearts 
of love ? . 

We did and undid at pleasure, and repented naught 
thereof.” 


Shakespeare’s Ariel, though a little less than human, 
is a little more than fairy, for he already knows what 
he should feel, were he human, though he does not feel 
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it then. But a genuine fairy could never xnow that. 
All sorrow and repining could strike her only with as- 
tonishment, if indeed she were capable even of that 
feeling. Fairies live in a world where there is no decay, 
no growing old, no regret, and no longing; they are 
lapped in an everlasting present. In their world one 
may be fortunate or not fortunate, shrewd or foolish, 
beautiful or ugly, beneficent or malicious; but one can 
be neither right nor wrong, because this latter distinc- 
tion does not exist. Into that world of perennial frésh- 
ness and of unlimited power we wander, free, not only 
from the fetters of the understanding and of time and 
space, but free also from a conscience; and we return 
refreshed. 

We find in the Norse Mythology and Hero Stories 
much the same atmosphere of rest. Life was terribly 
in earnest with those old Norsemen and Danes. It 
was hard and toilsome. The summers were short, the 
winters long and fearful. To get rid of the cold and 
the terror they must laugh them away; hence, a grim 
humor in their idea of the gods. They had plenty of 
time for thinking in the long winters, abundant leisure 
for consultation and argument; and they whiled away 
the hours with stories, fragments of which we have 
preserved for us in the Elder and Younger Eddas; and 
in these we get for ourselves the same glimpse of an 
escape from the tension of the nineteenth century. 

There is nothing which can be called immoral in 
tendency in the poems of the Edda; but, on the other 
hand, there is nothing which can be called moral. The 
kings are strong and brave; they know no fear, either 
of man or of the sea over which they ride in their 
storm-tossed vessels. They long to die in battle, that 
they may be received in Odin’s Valhalla, and drink 
around the board with heroes who have gone before ; 
and they come to that board by bravery, not by moral 
goodness. They scorn to take an unfair advantage; 
they know what it is to be kingly and to put by their 
personal loss or sorrow for the care of their subjects. 
They deal valiantly with their lives, they live with Odin 
after their deaths, and they mean to stand valiantly by 
Odin’s side at Ragnarok, in the twilight of the gods, 
when Odin’s kingdom is to come to an end; but they 
do neither wrong nor right. To be double-dealing and 
to be treacherous is their idea of evil. When a king 
gives his word, it is as if he signed a bond. 


‘‘Affinity he holds sacred, and sworn oaths.” 


It is the breaking of the oath which is evil, not the 
deed in itself, whatever that may be. 

Such is the golden Sigurd, the Siegfried of the Nie- 
belungen. Not to lie, and not to fear, not to count 
his own personality as of value against the duty of a 
king—such is the Norse idea of a hero. We do not 
fail to see that this idea includes the telling of the truth 
for the truth’s sake, simply and only for that. It in- 
cludes bravery for the sake of bravery. It hardly 
includes a sense of responsibility to the gods, who do 
not seem to be very far removed from men in their 
nature, and who often mingle with them. It is a little 
doubtful whether we can call this a religion, as it does 
not seem to include the idea of sacrifice or worship ; 
but it is certainly a good resting-ground for our thought 
and will-power—a tonic as well as a rest, to all those 
who will take time enough to penetrate into its brave 
and true atmosphere. 


\ 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





For Thee ....Francis Saltus Saltus....Dreams after the Sunset 
For thee was always my awakening thought, 

For thee the prayer that soothed me ere I slept, 
For thee the smiles that Hope but seldom brought, 

For thee the many bitter tears I wept. 


For thee my life I gladly would cast down, 
And for thy love would pay Death’s fatal price,— 
Thou, my sweet consolation and my crown ; 
Thou, my despair, my hope, my Paradise. 
For thee, oh my unsullied, stainless goal, 
I live to-day, and for one perfect kiss 
From thy warm lips I would give my soul 
And life in worlds hereafter and in this. 
For thee from sin I would not even shrink; 
For thee I would not tremble before death ; 
For thee I’d perish, if I once could sink 
And die upon the perfume of thy breath. 
Thou art my hope, my future, and my past; 
Thou art my sweet torture and delight; 
Thou art my only love, the first, the last; 
Thou art my radiant dawn, my starry night. 
Spurn not my passion that will e’er abide, 
Boundless and vast and constant as the sea, 
But rather pity in thy conscious pride 
A love more strong than Death itself, for thee. 


A Little Clover Blossom ...Samuel Minturn Peck ....Atlanta Journal 
It sleeps within a casket rare ; 
’Tis twined about with ribbon fair, 
And just one strand of shining hair— 
That little clover blossom. 
One solace sweet remains a-gleam 
From youthful pleasure’s withered beam : 
It wakes again love’s early dream— 
That little clover blossom. 


A little clover blossom ! 
’Tis naught at all to you, 
But more than gold 
Or gems untold 
I prize its faded hue. 
It breathes of morn and mountain brooks, 
Of birds and bees and flowing nooks ; 
’Tis worth a world of musty books— 
That little cloyer blossom. 
I prize it most of all I see, 
Because it brings in girlish glee 
The bonnie lass who gave it me— 
That little clover blossom. 
A little clover blossom ! 
It wields a wondrous power ; 
No words can tell 
Its sacred spell— 
That little faded flower. 


In the Night...... ..-Thomas Kydd.......... Glasgow Citizen 
I lay aweary from the daily fight, 
My sword cast in the shade ; 
Treacherous—my sins stole on me in the night, 
A weary cavalcade. 


A naked gang were they and all uncouth, 
Each branded with his name, 

Led on by white, indomitable Truth, 
To slay my soul with shame. 


With gasping terror out upon the snow 
Beneath the midnight sky 

I fled, but wheresoever I would go, 
Like wolves, the pack were nigh. 


The cruel church looked on me dark and dead, 
The death-frost on its glass; 

The Time Fiend chanted o’er it, as I fled, 
A grim requiem mass. 

Till where the road to madness hurries down 
I paused to draw my breath ; 

No light from lonely hamlet nor from town, 
But night, and snow, and death. 


Then, brought to bay, I faced them one by one. 
My deeper heart was whole ; 

Barehanded there I fought them man to man, 
And justified my soul. 

Nor shall I more on saint or angel call, 
Or trust in priest or creed ; 

By my own heart I choose to stand or fall 
When comes the hour of need. 

Yet this I marked, when glimmering dawn had brought 
Strange light o’er moor and moss, 

That, in the darkness hidden, I had fought 
Near to a wayside cross. 


Good-by..... May Riley Smith..... Sometime (Randolph) 

To-morrow night, when the flush has fled 
From the beautiful face of day, 

And other lovers with clinging hands 
Under my lattices stray ; 

I shall sit in the dusk alone, 
And you will be far away. 


Perhaps we never shall meet again 
Till our burdens have been laid down, 

And we have passed through the grave’s dark aisle, 
With its ceilings so low and brown, 

Into the warmth of the Father’s smile, 
Or the shadow of his frown. 


And should I reach the end of the road 
Before your journey is done, 

I will lean and listen beside the gate 
For the travellers, one by one ; 

And when I have heard your footfall, love, 
My heaven will have begun ! 


The Parting Hour........ Edward Pollock........ Poems 


There’s something in the parting hour . 
Will chill the warmest heart : 
Yet kindred, comrades, lovers, friends, 
Are fated all to part; 
But this I’ve seen—and many a pang 
Has pressed it on my mind— 
The one who goes is happier 
Than those he leaves behind. 











No matter what the journey be— 
Adventurous, dangerous, far, 

To the wild deep or black frontier, 
To solitude or war— 

Still something cheers the heart that dares 
In all of humankind, 

And they who go are happier 
Than those they leave behind. 





The bride goes to her husband’s home 
With doubtings and with tears; 

But does not Hope her rainbow spread 
Across her cloudy fears ? 

Alas! the mother who remains, 
What comfort can she find 

But this—the gone is happier 
Than one she leaves behind ? 
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Have you a friend—a comrade dear- 
An old and valued friend ? 

Be sure your term of sweet concourse 
At length will have an end! 

And when you part—as part you will— 
Oh, take it not unkind 

If he who goes is happier 
Than you he leaves behind ! 


God wills it so, and so it is; 
The pilgrims on their way, 
Though weak and worn, more cheerful are 
Than ail the rest who stay ; 
And when at last poor man, subdued, 
Lies down to death, resigned, 
May he not still be happier far 
Than those he leaves behind ? 


A Love Song....Duncan J. Robertson....Longmans’ Magazine 
In the Spring, when lilies came, 
And crocus set the woods aflame, 
All the world with Love’s delight 
Flushed and glowed from dawn till night. 
All day long the happy birds 
Sang and sang, and found no words, 
And my heart the whole day long 
Sang to thee a wordless song. " 


When the roses white and red 

On the winds their fragrance shed, 
Through a world of sunlight went 

Love and laughter and content; 

And my heart from leafy June 

Caught and kept the strange, sweet tune ; 
Brook and branch, and bird and bee, 
Sang of thee, my sweet, of thee. 


Now, when golden Autumn fills 
The purple wine-cup of the hills, 
’Mid their happy harvesting, 
Still of Love the reapers sing ; 
When the plover wheel and fly 
Black against the shining sky, 

In my heart the old refrain 
Swells and falls and swells again. 


When Winter comes, with icy breast, 
And holly flashing in his crest, 

All Love’s singers sweet are gone, 
Save the robin; he alone 

Pipes his music, sweet and strong— 
Death alone can still his song. 

Like the robin, so shall I 

Sing to thee, Love, till I die. 


If Only You Were Here .......... Lover's Year-Book (Roberts) 


If only you were here to-night; 
If I might lift my longing eyes to trace 
Your dreamy eyes down-looking on my face 
With their half-veiled, half-smiling tenderness— 
O first and best and dearest, can you guess 
How in my lonely heart your altar-flame 
Would leap to sudden glorious fire, and shame 
All these sad, darkened hours of fear and blame, 
If only you were here? 


If only you were here to-night, 
Here, close beside me, while the soft rain falls 
And through the darkness the sweet church-bell calls, 
And all the quiet world takes on repose— 
O warmest heart ! if you were here, so close 
That I might lean down on your breast, 
What could I ask of sweeter calm or rest? 
Who in God’s happy world could be more blest 
If only you were here? 
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If only you were here to-night, 
O Love, My Love, My Love, so far from me! 
Through all dividing space, where’er you be, 
My winged thoughts fly fast, and far, and free, 
Seeking, like birds, to find their shelt-ring nest. 
O gentle heart, make such a welcome guest ! 
Across the lonely world, I know not where, 
I send the longing silence of this prayer : 

If only you were here. 


No More for Me...... William H. Hayne........ Outlook 


No more for me the sacred light 
Of home shines far o’er land and sea, 
And love rebuilds one shattered shrine 
No more for me! 


No more for me the breezes blow 
Through sylvan haunts of bird and bee— 
The wild rose and the jasmine bloom 
No more for me ! 


No more for me the thrushes trill 
Or wood-doves moan along the lea— 
The flute-like streams in music flow 
No more for me ! 


No more for me the cheerful wren 
Calls to her mate in rhythmic glee— 
The mocking-bird in moonlight sings 
No more for me! 


No more for me the redbird’s wings 
Light harmless fires in bush and tree— 
The bluebirds pipe through lyric throats 
No more for me! 


No more for me the partridge whirs 
Through forest vistas wild and free— 
The lark uplifts his feathered gold 
No more for me! 


No more for me ‘‘ the morning hills ” 
Point skyward as the vapors flee— 
The pines in ceaseless pathos sigh 
No more for me! 


No more for me a mother’s love 
Guides wandering feet o’er land and sea— 
That heavenly beacon burns on earth 
No more for me! 


The Conqueror........ Bessie Chandler...... Scribner's Magazine 


To his dead heart alone I will surrender ; 

He whom death conquered, now has conquered me. 
I held my fort like a brave defender— 

Now it stands open for the world to see. 


There was a castle once, in ancient story, 
Besieged by one so noble in his fame 

That when he died the people thought it glory 
To yield him what no living knight could claim. 


So, as he lay, in dented armor sleeping— 
A hero, after wearing strife at ease— 

They gathered near, and gave unto his keeping, 
Safe in his mailed hand, their castle keys. 


So do I yield to-day to you, my lover— 

Who died before my hard heart’s frowning wall, 
And never knew its harshness did but cover 

Only a longing to surrender all. 


Here are the keys, the last reserve is broken— 
What does it matter now, since all is past ? 
Let all men hear, and know that by this token 
I loved you only, loved you first and last. 
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The Yellow Boom 
A STupyY IN CoLor THE REALM 

Green must always have a large following among 
artists and art lovers; for, as Mr. Wilde has pointed 
out, an appreciation of it is a sure sign of asubtle artis- 
tic temperament. ‘There is something not quite good, 
something almost sinister, about it—at least, in itsmore 
complex forms, though, in its simple form, as we find it 
in outdoor nature, it is innocent enough; and, indeed, 
is it not used in colloquial metaphor as an adjective for 
innocence itself? Innocence has but two colors, white 
or green. But Becky Sharp’s eyes also were green, and 
the green of the esthete does not suggest innocence. 
There will always be wearers of the green carnation ; 
but the popular vogue which green has enjoyed for the 
last ten or fifteen years is probably passing. Even the 
zsthete himself would seem to be growing a little weary 
of its indefinitely divided tones, and to be anxious fora 
color sensation somewhat more positive than those to be 
gained from almost imperceptible nuances of green. 
Jaded with over-refinements and super-subtleties, we 
seem in many directions to be harking back to the 
primary colors of life. Blue, crude and unsoftened, and 
a form of magenta, have recently had a short innings; 
and now the triumph of yellow is imminent. Of course, 
a love for green implies some regard for yellow, and in 
our so-called esthetic renaissance the sunflower went 
before the green carnation—which is, indeed, the badge 
of but a small schism of zsthetes, and not worn by the 
great body of the saner, more catholic, lovers of beauty. 

Yellow is becoming more and more dominant in dec- 
oration—in wall-papers and flowers cultivated with 
decorative intention, such as chrysanthemums. And 
one can easily understand why : seeing that, after white, 
yellow reflects more light than any other color, and thus 
ministers to the growing preference for light and joyous 
rooms. A few yellow chrysanthemums will make a 
small room look twice its size, and when the sun comes 
out tpon a yellow wall-paper the whole room seems 
suddenly to expand, to open like a flower. When it 
falls upon the pot of yellow chrysanthemums and sets 
them ablaze, it seems as though one had an angel in 
the room. Bill-posters are beginning to discover the 
attractive qualities of the color. Who can ever forget 
meeting for the first time upon a boarding Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s wonderful Yellow Girl, the pretty avant-courier 
of To-Day? But we suppose the honor of the discovery 
of the color for advertising purposes rests with Mr. 
Colman. The most recent boom of the color comes 
from the publishers, and particularly from the Bodley 
Head. The Yellow Book with any other color would 
hardly have sold as well—the first private edition of Mr. 
Arthur Benson’s poems, by the way, came caparisoned 
in yellow, and with the identical name, Le Cahier 
Jaune ;—and there seems no reason beyond its title for 
the success of The Yellow Aster. In literature, indeed, 
yellow has long been the color of romance. The word 
“yellowback” witnesses its close association with fiction ; 
and in France, as we know, it is the all but universal 
custom to bind books in yellow paper. Mr. Heinemann 
and Mr. Unwin have endeavored to naturalize the cus- 
tom here ; but, though in cloth yellow has emphatically 


“ caught on,” in paper it still hangs fre. The ABC 
Railway Guide is probably the only conspicuous excep- 
tion, and that, it is to be hoped, is not fiction. Mr. 
Lang has recently followed the fashion with his Yellow 
Fairy Book ; and, indeed, one of the best-known figures 
in fairydom is yellow—namely, the Yellow Dwarf. 
Yellow, always a prominent Oriental color, is at the mo- 
ment of peculiar significance in the Far East; for are 
not the sorrows of a certain high Chinese official inti- 
mately connected with the fatal color? The Yellow 
Book, the Yellow Aster, the Yellow Jacket !—and the 
Yellow Fever, like Orion Horne’s sunshine, is always 
with us somewhere in the world. The same applies also, 
we suppose, to the Yellow Sea. 

Till one comes to think of it, one hardly realizes how 
many important and pleasant things in life are yellow. 
Blue and green, no doubt, contract for the coloring of 
vast departments of the physical world. “Blue!” sings 
Keats, in a fine but too little known sonnet,— 


“, . . ’Tis the life of heaven—the domain 
Of Cynthia—the wide palace of the sun— 
The tent of Hesperus, and all his train— 
The bosomer of clouds, gold, gray, and dun. 
Blue! ’Tis the life of waters . 
Blue! Gentle cousin of the forest-green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers.” 


Yellow might retort by quoting Mr. Grant Allen, in his 
masterly book on The Color Sense, to the effect that 
the blueness of sea and sky is mainly poetical illusion 
or inaccuracy, and that sea and sky are found blue only 
in one experiment out of fourteen. At morning and 
evening they are usually in great part stained golden. 
Blue certainly has one advantage over yellow in that it 
has the privilege of coloring some of the prettiest eyes 
in the world. Yellow has a chance only in cases of 
jaundice and liver complaint, and his color-scheme in 
such cases is seldom appreciated. Again, green has the 
contract for the greater bulk of the vegetable life of the 
globe; but his is a monotonous business, like the paint- 
ing of miles and miles of palings. Grass, grass, grass ; 
trees, trees, trees, ‘ad infinitum”; whereas yellow leads 
a roving, versatile life, and is seldom called upon for 
such monotonous labor. The sands of Sahara are prob- 
ably the only conspicuous instance of yellow thus work- 
ing by the piece. It is in the quality, in the diversity 
of the things it colors, rather than in their mileage or 
tonnage, that yellow is distinguished; though, for that 
matter, we suppose, the sun is as big and heavy as most 
things, and that is yellow. Of course, when we say 
yellow we include golden and all varieties of the color— 
saffron, orange, flaxen, tawny, blonde, topaz, citron, etc. 

If the sun may reasonably be described as the most 
important object in the world, surely money is the next. 
That, as we know, is, in its most potent metallic form, 
yellow also. ‘The “ yellow gold ” is a favorite phrase in 
certain rudimentary forms of poetry ; and “ yellow-boys” 
is a term of natural affection among sailors. Following 
the example of their lord the sun, most fires and lights 
are yellow or golden, and it is only in times of danger 
or superstition that they burn red or blue. And, if yel- 
low be denied entrance to beautiful eyes, it enjoys a 
privilege which—except in the case of certain indigo- 








staining African tribes, who cannot be said to count— 
blue has never claimed, that of coloring perhaps the 
loveliest thing in the world, the hair of woman. Hair 
is naturally golden—unnaturally also. When Browning 
sings pathetically of “dear dead women—with such 
hair, too!” he continues— 


‘¢ What’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms—” 


not “all the blue,” or “all the brown,” though some of 
us, it is true, are condemned to wear our hair brown or 
blue-black. But such are only unhappy exceptions. 
Yellow or gold is the rule. The bravest men and the 
fairest women have had golden hair, and, we may add, 
in reference to another distinction of the color we are 
celebrating, golden hearts. Hair at the present time is 
doing its best to conform to its normal conditions of color. 
Numerous instances might be adduced of its changing 
from black to gold, in obedience to chemical law. 
“ Peroxide of hydrogen!” says a cynic. “ Beauty!” 
says the lover of art. And it might be argued, in a 
world of inevitable compromise, that the damage done 
to the physical health and texture of the hair thus play- 
ing the chameleon may well be overbalanced by the 
happiness and consequent increased effectiveness of the 
person thus dyeing for the sake of beauty. Thauma- 
turgists lay much stress on the mystic influence of col- 
ors; and who knows but that, if we were only allowed 
to dye our hair what color we chose, we might be differ- 
ent men and women? Strange things are told of wo- 
men who have dyed their hair the color of blood or of 
wine, and we know from Miss Rossetti that golden hair 
is negotiable in fairyland : 
‘‘ You have much gold upon your head,” 
They answered all together: 
‘¢ Buy from us with a golden curl.” 


Whether Laura could have done business with the 
goblin merchantmen with an oxidized curl is a difficult 
point, for fairies have sharp eyes; and, though it be 
impossible for a mortal to tell the real-gold from the 
false-gold hair, the fairies may be able to do so, and 
might reject the curl as counterfeit. 

Again, if in the vegetable world green almost uni- 
versally colors the leaves, yellow has more to do with 
the flowers. The flowers we love best are yellow: the 
cowslip, the daffodil, the crocus, the buttercup, half the 
daisy, the honeysuckle, and the loveliest rose. Yellow, 
too, has its turn even with the leaves; and what an 
artist he shows himself when, in autumn, he “lays his 
fiery finger” upon them, lighting up the forlorn wood- 
land with splashes—pure palette-color—of audacious 
gold! He hangs the mulberry with heart-shaped yellow 
shields—which reminds one of the heraldic importance 
of “or,’—and he lines the banks of the Seine with 
phantasmal yellow poplars. And other leaves still 
dearer to the heart are yellow likewise: leaves of those 
sweet old poets whose thoughts seem to have turned 
the pages gold. Let us dream of this: a maid with 
yellow hair, clad in a yellow gown, seated in a yellow 
room, at the window a yellow sunset, in the grate a 
yellow fire, at her side a yellow lamplight, on her knee 
—no! not a Yellow Book: one of Miss Annie Swan’s! 
And the letters we love best to read—when we dare— 
are they not yellow too? No doubt some disagreeable 
things are reported of yellow. We have had the yellow- 
fever, and we have had pea-soup. The eyes of lions 
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are said to be yellow, and the ugliest cats—the cats that 


infest one’s garden—are always yellow. Some medicines 
are yellow, and no doubt there are many other yellow 
disagreeables ; but we prefer tv dwell upon the yellow 
blessings. Religion has not forgotten yellow. It is to 
be hoped yellow will not forget religion. The sacred 
robe of the second greatest religion in the world is 
yellow, “the yellow robe” of the Buddhist friar; and 
when the sacred harlots of Hindustan walk in lovely 
procession through the streets they too, like the friars, 
are clad in yellow. Amber is yellow; so is the orange; 
and so were stage-coaches and many dashing things of 
the old time; and pink is yellow by lamplight. But 
gold-mines, it has been proved, are not so yellow as is 
popularly supposed. Hymen’s robe is Miltonically 
“saffron,” and the dearest petticoat in all literature— 
not forgetting that “‘ tempestuous” garment of Herrick’s 
Julia—was “yaller.” Yes! 
’Er petticoat was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat, jes’ the same as Thee- 
baw’s Queen. 


Is it possible to say prettier for yellow than that ? 


The Love of Scandal 
OLIVER S. JONES....NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Who does not remember the greed of the Athenians 
for news? The love of gossip was one of their most 
striking characteristics, and “ What news?” was as 
much part of the business of the Agora, when friends 
met each other at noon, as the “price of fresh fish” 
or the “condition of the flower-girls’ violets.” No event 
was too trivial for them to chronicle, no shifting of life’s 
kaleidoscope too minute for them to follow—nothing, 
in fact, in public or private, seemed to escape their 
scrutiny. Maid, matron, and heteira, statesman and 
slave, the favorite poet’s latest ode, the fashionable soph- 
ist’s last oration, what blunder of uncouth simplicity 
the newest importation from Sparta had committed. 
Of all things under heaven they discoursed freely, dis- 
cussing and dissecting without restraint, without stint, 
as no people have done before or since. They were the 
lovers of gossip par excellence, and Athens was the 
paradise of all newsmongers of the time; for neither 
dramatist nor orator could get a hearing if any should 
raise the cry, ‘‘ News! news!” ‘‘ News from the Hes- 





perides!” ‘ News from the Cassiterides!” “News 
of Glaucus!” “News of Phryne!” ‘ Who will hear 
my news ?” 


But even the Athenians had their limits, and knew 
when to forbear; the line of gossip had to be drawn 
somewhere, if they would not be, like their own harpies, 
ravening and befouling all things; and they drew it at 
the door of the tomb. The dead were as sacred to 
them as the gods, Hades as impenetrable as Olympus; 


for much latent delicacy underlay this sunny old-world 


love of gossip, this chattering, laughing, effervescent de- 
light in personal details. Yes, although the Athenians 
were “heathens,” in the common acceptance of the 
term nowadays, they respected the memory of their 
dead, and we donot. Their qualities of human pity 
and honor, their sense of fairness, even as man to man, 
came into play when there was no one present to reply, 
for they felt that the ghost wandering mournfully in the 
pale world of shades had still susceptibilities and affec- 
tions: his wishes were to be carried out as honorably as 
if he still had power to enforce them; so, too, his weak- 
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nesses were to be as lightly touched upon as if he were " 
to be met half an hour hence to discuss with his biog- 
rapher what had been said of him. No friend would 
ever have said, of the dead he had loved and lived with, 
words which it would have been dishonorable to say to 
the living, for the same cause as that which makes it 
impossible for a high-minded gentleman to speak ill of 
the absent who are unable to defend themselves. The 
very helplessness of the dead was their safeguard against 
indiscretion, as against slander. 

But we have changed all that “old-time” honor, all 
that bygone loyalty of reticence. We have gone in now 
on a coarse and cruel chatter which we call euphemis- 
tically “candor,” but which is in reality nothing but love 
of scandal, carried to the highest point of indecency. 
Now it is the irrepressible interviewer, who lurks in the 
shadow of the sick-chamber and photographs the details 
of the deathbed with revolting minuteness; the various 
stages of disease (it may be) are reported in extenso, 
and surgical and pathological facts flood the magazines 
and newspapers. Death is the signal for prying into all 
corners, publishing every secret, giving forth to the world 
the most careless as well as the most confidential letters, 
which no doubt had been dashed off in a moment of 
unreflecting expansion. Had the deceased committed 
what the world calls an “indiscretion,” the women and 
children are exhibited in the pages of the memorialist 
as one exhibits wax figures at a show, and the love 
which he had cherished in secret and, may be, repented 
of in agony, is beaten out into so many paragraphs of 
prurient sensationalism, with more hinted at probably 
than is safe or decent to detail. Had he an unjust 


suspicion of men, such as is often the accompaniment 


of an overworked brain and a diseased body, the ex- 
pressions used by him on such occasions are scattered 
abroad, even though a better mind withdrew them be- 
fore death, and there was a full and free reconciliation 
all round. 

“ Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur,” and nothing is 
sacred to a biographer of that lower type, in whom the 
instincts of the jackal and hyena meet. His articles 
are written in the tears and blood of his dead friend; 
but what of that? It gives him both money and re- 
nown, and he would have us believe that if he did not 
positively create the genius which took the generation 
by storm, or held it breathless in delight, which created 
a new era in literature or opened a new pathway for 
science, for statesmanship, or for art, he at least edu- 
cated, directed, coached and inspired it. If these are 
some of the penalties which the illustrious dead have to 
suffer at the hands of their friends, they fare still worse 
at the hands of mere acquaintances. ‘‘ Quem ad finem 
effrenata audacia jactabit se?” Crowds of these men 
start up like gnats in the evening, round the grave and 
claim, as their beloved intimate, him who lies dumb and 
powerless within; him with whom when living they 
never had more than the most passing, the most super- 
ficial intercourse, and would never have been admitted 
to more. Fancy conversations spreading over all sorts 
of important topics are reported as having taken place 
between them; conversations of the gravest moment 
built on the slender foundations of a passing half-hour’s 
chat; and the most sensitive and reticent of men is 
suddenly exhibited as a gushing babbler, who gave his 
confidence unhesitatingly to a chance companion, with 
neither claim nor merit for such distinction. Nothing 
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can be in worse taste than all this wretched half-scan- 
dalous, half-indelicate gossip. Just as a photograph, 
where the lig'it has been unskillfully managed, is not like 
a person because out of drawing and due relation, so 
the most absolutely exact facts may give a false im- 
pression because taken without the context and sur- 
roundings belonging to them. It is not anatomy—it is 
mutilation and distortion. But it is the fishion nowa- 
days to extol Boswell without understanding him and to 
justify a bad copy by worth of the original. 





Cynicism in Life 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIRTUE AND VICE ... LONDON SPECTATOR 

“ Cynicism,” like “ religion,” is a word with a his- 
tory, perplexed in sense by a variety of inconsistent 
usages. But just as the original idea of “ observance” 
persists in all intelligent uses of the word “ religion,” so 
“cynicism” still carries a notion of disregarding pop- 
ular superstitions which links it to the past. Antisthenes 
did not teach people to be cynics in our sense, any 
more than Epicurus taught epicures; but the public 
fastened upon certain practices of his followers, and 
chose to regard cynics as people who would not adopt 
the usual habits of civilization. The word has been 
hacked to death in the literature of this century; cyni- 
cism is generally called a vice, but it is one of those 
vices which most men are glad to be credited with. 
Considered as a creed it has one article, “‘ We believe 
is self-love ;” considered as a rule of life, it possesses 
one precept, “ Clear your minds of cant.” Rochefou- 
cauld wrote the bible of it, and his work hinges on two 
maxims: “ Our virtues are generally only vices in dis- 
guise ;” and, “‘ Whatever discoveries have been made 
in the country of self-love, there is still much territory 
unexplored.” In short, ‘‘ Find a man’s interest, and 
you will discover his motive.” This is the half-truth or 
heresy opposed to sentimentalism ; “Our vices are only 
masked virtues,” might stand at the head of “Le 
Dernier Jour d’un Condamné,” and much else that 
Victor Hugo has written. 

But it is misleading to talk of cynicism as a creed; 
it is an attitude of mind rather than a dogma; and it is 
the philosophy of many very pleasant and good-natured 
people, some of whom are, some of whom call them- 
selves, cynics. Horace may have wavered between sect 
and sect; but in one sense he was a cynic fundament- 
ally —remember his advice to young men. But there 
is cynicism and cynicism; many a man §is bitter in de- 
nying virtue to himself or others, and insists upon trac- 
ing actions to a spring in selfishness, timidity, or habit, 
who yet acts very decently and will in practice give 
credit for honesty readily enough; but cynicism trans- 
lated into action is your true cur-philosophy. ‘There is 
a lip-cynicism and cynicism of the heart. One sees de- 
graded faces, the dishonest stock-jobber’s type, to which 
laughter is a disfigurement, that are not likely to believe 
in any motive beyond cash or purchasable pleasure; 
they disbelieve, because they cannot comprehend. Dis- 
interestedness they can conceive as a mark of simplicity ; 
but if a man is admittedly smart—a successful speculator, 
let us say—they do him too much honor to suppose 
that he acts except for his pleasure or advantage. 

When, however, people advocate licensing a place of 
entertainment because it is a convenient mart for traffic 
that would else overflow into the streets, the argument, 
whether valid or not, is admittedly cynical; and such 
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cynicism it is difficult to distinguish from effrontery. 
Likewise, a literature that accepts as subjects for artis- 
tic treatment brutish forms of vice, and simply aims at 
portraying them with no human recoil at their squalor, 
is cynical if it chooses, but not with the cynicism of 
Thackeray, nor even of Swift. Swift is loathsomely in- 


decent; but excuses are to be made for that demoniac 
temperament, and that terrible eye for rottenness pierc- 
ing to the very marrow; in him there is rather an ex- 
cess than an absence of feeling. For, though unfeeling 
in some directions, he hated corruption not more ve- 
hemently than he supported right government. 





Emotion in Women and Men 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON ....HARPER’S BAZAR 

A public man in a late election, expressing doubts as 
to the extension of some further privileges to women, 
added the remark, “I fear they are too emotional.” It 
would be interesting to know how far this is a bit of 
authentic analysis, and how far a myth, once established 
in the newspapers and never to be got rid of—like the 
large feet of Chicago women, or the chewing-gum habits 
of women’s colleges. Is there any real reason to sup- 
pose that in any serious matter, where women have 
grown accustomed to working side by side with men, 
they have proved,to be in the long-run too emotional ? 
That they should be somewhat more emotional is ac- 
cording to nature, and is in itself desirable. ‘Tempera- 
ment, training, sisterhood, motherhood, all make them 
more accessible than men to emotion. It is well that it 
isso. Without emotion—that is, without sympathy— 
all charities, organizations, public affairs, tend to harden 
and grow mechanical. We need the influence of women 
to counteract this. The only question is whether they 
bring into such matters an excess of thé emotional tem- 
perament. It is to be doubted whether theydo. When 
a vagrant of doubtful aspect comes to the door, for 
instance, though the woman of the house may be more 
willing to give him food, is she more willing to trust him 
with money? Is she not quite as observant as her 
husband, quite as cautious, quite as ready to guard 
against counterfeits? If a fraudulent letter comes to 
the house, is it not quite as likely to be she who sees 
through it? Of course the mutual influence of sex 
counts for something ; she is a little more disposed to 
put confidence in a man, while her husband is more 
readily beguiled by a woman. But if the great object 
in life is, as some people seem to think, to avoid being 
imposed upon, it is possible that the merit is not wholly 
on one side. If a husband and wife were to add up at 
the end of the year the amount wasted by each in an 
ill-timed emotion, the man’s account would generally be 
larger than the woman’s. 

Undoubtedly among women the mere expression of 
emotion is readier than among men. The fountain of 
tears, especially, lies alittle nearer. It is a matter of tem- 
perament; the woman has a fit of crying, gets over it, 
and is stronger and more resolute afterward. The man, 
for want of tears, has a dry, hard grief, which does not 
clear his sky. The question is not whether a woman 
cries, but what she does after she has dried her tears. 
The general testimony of those who have gone through 
shipwrecks and great disasters is that women do not 
behave as they are expected to do, but show as much 
self-control as the men. This was the testimony of the 
surgeon on an ocean steamer, who had several times 


. held their own. 
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been shipwrecked, and gave it to me as his experience 
that women behaved even better. He was never tired 
of telling the story of one woman whom he was sent be- 
low to notify that they must take to the boats after an 
accident. He found her sitting quietly in the cabin, 
with her children round her, telling them a story to keep 
them quiet. Each was already dressed in its warmest 
clothes, tightly buttoned and tied about, ready to go, 
and by her side was a pillow-case filled with ship-bread, 
carefully secured. She afterward told him that she had 
been shipwrecked once before, when a whole boat’s crew 
was kept alive by just such a supply of provision—some- 
thing nobody but herself had remembered to provide. 

Dickens, a keen observer, makes his women less and 
less visibly emotional in proportion as they are in deadly 
earnest. Miss Miggs, in the London No-Popery riots, 
goes into hysterics and kicks her heels because her feel- 
ings are not very much enlisted ; but his terrible French 
woman, in the French Revolution, goes on knitting, 
knitting, knitting, until the time is fulfilled and the day 
of her revenge has come. Of all the men and women 
of that period, the one who left the calmest and most 
dispassionate picture of events was Madame Roland, of 
whom a companion said: “ She kills us, but she shows 
us how to die.” In the various reforms in which women 
have taken a hand in this country during the last half- 
century they have not proved themselves to be too emo- 
tional, but clear-headed, capable, and strong—such 
women, for instance, as Lucretia Mott, Maria Weston 
Chapman, and Lucy Stone. Nobody attributed too 
much emotion to Florence Nightingale in the Crimea, 
or to Clara Barton in our own Civil War. It may be 
said that these were exceptional persons: they were the 
natural leaders of their sex; but so were the men with 
whom they co-operated, and in whose presence they 
Even in the family, when the husband 
goes home with a heavy heart to announce his failure 
in business and the seeming ruin of the household, is his 
wife usually too emotional to bear it, or does she give 
him strength ? Once when the writer said to a veteran 
physician in such a case, “ How splendidly she meets 
adversity!” he replied, briefly, “ Women always do.” 

And it is to be remembered, above all, that so far as 
women are too emotional, it was not due in the past to 
their being placed on a level with men, but to their be- 
ing habitually subordinate. The wily and managing 
have found tears their best weapon; the weak have 
found in them their securest refuge. The fiercer emo- 
tions also have been roused and. played upon by men. 
Religious fanaticism, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
whatever, has usually begun in the pulpit ; it is the men 
who have preached, denounced, infuriated. They have 
been the leaders, women but instruments. It is reason- 
able to think that as equality develops, so will modera- 
tion and self-control. Pascal once said that if the nose 
of Cleopatra had been a hair’s-breadth longer the fate 
of the world would have been altered. We are entering 
on a time, apparently, when there is to be some other 
basis of influence for women than a perfect feature. 
Those who have lived long enough to see the almost 
uniform substitution in our houses as the ideal of woman- 
hood, of the serene and noble Venus of Milo for the 
trivial and meretricious Venus de Medeci, must recog- 
nize a different standard as now set before maidens and 
matrons. We cannot easily imagine the Venus of Milo 
as “too emotional.” 
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William Morris at Home 
A MAn oF MANy TALENTS....BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

As a poet and a man of wide culture and intellectual 
gifts of the highest order, there is not of his genera- 
tion a man to rank before William Morris. Swinburne 
belongs to the generation of William Morris. He was 
a young man at Oxford with Morris and Burne-Jones 
in 1857, at the time Dante Rossetti went to paint the 
walls of the Union with hervic pictures, which sub- 
sequently disappeared in flakes because of some lack 
of preparation on the walls themselves. ‘There is a tra- 
dition at Oxford to the effect that these three young 
men were all in love at the same time with the beau- 
tiful maiden who, later on, became the bride of William 
Morris. Somebody has said, in view of this tradition, that 
if it be true, no other woman under the sun ever had 
the refusal of such a trio. 

From his poetry no one would have expected Mr. 
Morris to become a Socialist, a shopkeeper and a friend 
of the workingman. ‘The Earthly Paradise is steeped, 
if ever a poem was, in a golden sensuousness. The 
Defense of Guinevere and Love is Enough are misty 
with that glamour of the past which, once it has laid 
its spell upon a man, is apt to bury him in a palace of 
dreams that might be the Sleeping Beauty’s. Yet, while 
becoming a man of vehement action, such as his phy- 
sique points to his becoming, he has surrounded his life 
with such beauty as is not often workaday. Everybody 
knows Morris’s shop in Oxford Street, London. His 
factory is out in the country, in Surrey, and his happy 
workmen live in pure air, while they make those beau- 
tiful things and co-operate as well in the profits. 
are many beautiful shops near Morris. Liberty’s in Re- 
gent Street, Salviati’s Venetian glass shop, Benson’s 
lamp shop in Bond Street, and its neighboring bric-a- 
brac shops, would be hard to beat. However, none 
of them have more beautiful things to show. There are 
beautiful sheets of tapestry after designs by Burne-Jones, 
and exquisite screens in silk embroidery worked by Miss 
May Morris and a band of maidens. Then there is 
the beautiful Morris wall-paper, which is an essential of 
an artistic house, and the scarcely less requisite Morris 
chintzes and cretonnes. ‘There are all manner of lovely 
golds and pinks and gray-greens, but Morris’s favorite 
color is a gray-blue.. His wall-papers and chintzes 
follow in their patterns some bold design in nature, palm- 
trees springing, or the falling of fountain water, or the 
thousand beautiful spirals of vine and branch. Reeds 
and vines and palms and water lilies all give their in- 
spiration. ‘Then the carved-wood furniture, chairs and 
tables and settees, and great dressers which might bear 
a weight of trenchers in some baronial hall. 

When Morris is at home it is in a big, red, old-fash- 
ioned house on the Mall, Hammersmith. It looks over 
the wide waters of the Thames. When I was there it 
was in the early autumn, and we drank our tea in the 
garden. Miss May Morris, who is now Mrs. Halliday 
Sparling, the wife of a very delightful young Socialist 
and litterateur, presided at the tea-table. It is an old, 
abundant garden, that once was a country garden, and 
looks a little forlorn amid the encroaching brick and 
mortar. It used to have orchards on every side, but 


There. 


now the apples of the Hesperides glimmer only in its 


own old trees. The fruit trees are in the vegetable beds, 
in delightful homely fashion. Roses are on the trellis, 
and the place rings with birds, for the refugees which 
London has thrust out find a home in these gnarled 
boughs. I remember that a mulberry-tree was in fruit 
that evening, and I tasted the berries for the second 
time—the first had been from Milton’s mulberry-tree in 
the master’s garden of Christ’s college, Cambridge. 
Afterwards we went upstairs to the beautiful drawing- 
room. It is hung and carpeted in Morris blue, and 
has three great windows overlooking the river. It has 
two fireplaces and a fire was burning merrily in one. 
By the side of it was a great hooded settle. 

At one end stood a wonderful cabinet, painted by 
Burne-Jones, with tableaux on a gold ground, to illus- 
trate the story of the Jew of Malta. The rest of the 
furniture was characteristically large, for in the Morris 
house you will find no dainty trifles. There was noth- 
ing on the walls but the soft blue of the tapestry; no 
decorations save old china and repousse plaques in brass 
and copper over the mantle shelves. In the dining- 
room, with its great white wood dresser loaded with 
blue china, were many Rossetti pictures, several of them 
portraits and sketches of Mr. Morris. In the bedrooms 
upstairs were many Rossetti photographs, and it was 
curious to look from them to Miss Morris, for beside her 
strong likeness to her beautiful mother, whom Rossetti 
painted again and again, she herself was constantly the 
model for his angels and children. This is the house 
which Morris and Rossetti took together in 1872. It is 
on the Upper Thames and must be forever memorable 
because of the many influences it had upon Rossetti’s 
pictures and poetry. I saw Mrs. Morris only-once. It 
was at Mr. Wilfred Blunt’s sale of Arab yearlings at 
Crabbet park, which, concluding with a garden party, 
brings the world of art and letters, as well as of fashion, 
to Sussex one afternoon in July. As I stood there among 
all the famous people, Mrs. Morris came trailing over the 
grass, wrapped ina light shawl of some diaphanous, 
many colored stuff—India silk gauze or the like. She 
was as graceful as Juno, and has the old charm of glam- 
our that one recalls in Rossetti’s pictures of her. 

If you would see William Morris, you have only to 
go any Sunday evening to the Socialist meetings which 
are held in the hall he has annexed to his house for the 
purposes of Socialism. It is a bare place enough, of 
lath and plaster. The evening I was there the debate 
was opened by Mr. Bedfort Bax, a wilder reformer than 
Morris himself approved of. At least he constantly in- 
terjected little phrases of moderation from the table at 
which he sat, busily writing. Bernard Shaw was an- 
other of the speakers. Mr. Walter Crane sat quietly in 
a front row and did not open his lips. Man after man 
in the audience got up in turn to air his views. The 
question was taxation. Some were lucid-minded and 
knew what they wanted; others again worked them- 
selves into blind fury against the rich that was pathetic 
and hopeless. Then there were the cranks—the anti- 
vaccination crank, who aired his grievances every Sun- 
day regularly, and whose opening sentence was greeted 
with a guffaw ; the anti-clerical crank, who thought the 











millennium would be here if churches were done away 
with. Mr. Yeats, the young Irish poet, was there. 

The young lady used to be heart and soul in her 
father’s Socialist work. With her young lover she piayed 
in those Socialist plays which drew crowds to Farring- 
ton Street hall to see them. Miss May Morris is now 
Mrs. Sparling. She continues to keep up her Socialist 
work as prior to her marriage. She is a great embroid- 
erer, and still has her circle of ladies who assist her with 
those lovely pictures. Mrs. Sparling is very much like 
her mother, but without her mother’s height, and with 
much less than her mother’s strange and exotic beauty. 
You see her face often in Burne-Jones’s pictures. Mor- 
ris is brusque, but kind, and most generous and large- 
hearted. He is full of the most intense energy—and 
choleric, one would say, from his fine face. Like many 
of the Socialist leaders, Morris comes of gentlefolk, and 
was a public-school boy and an Oxford University man. 
It was his restless energy, I suppose, which drove him 
out of golden political dreams into a full, busy, and 
beneficial life. He never clothes his burly limbs in any- 
thing but blue serge, in which he looks for all the world 
like a bluff sea-captain. The tan of the sea-breezes is 
evér on his cheeks; their clearness in his eyes. If he 
is asked out to dinner the first thing he stipulates for is 
his serge garments and no swallow-tail. 





Souvenirs of De Lesseps 
RoperT H. SHERARD....TO-DAY 

When I first went to live in Paris, more than eleven 
years ago, Ferdinand de Lesseps was, without any 
doubt, the most popular man in France, and apart from 
a few professional blackmailers and a certain number of 
unsuccessful and jealous rivals, there was nobody in 
France who was not glad and proud to apply to him 
that title of “le grand Francais,” which of late has been 
so bitterly contested. There was no man better known 
nor more generally liked, and it was quite a sight to see 
the people saluting him, as, heading the cavalcade of his 
children, he used to ride out to the Bois de Boulogne. 

My first introduction to him, which did not take 
place until I had resided some years in Paris, came 
about in asomewhat unusual way. I was sitting one 
afternoon in Baron de Haussman’s study, listening to 
the then already moribund architect of modern Paris, as 
in a slow and quiet voice he told me, sketching out the 
purport of his memoirs, of his relations with his Imperial 
master, of the Tuileries as seen from behind the scenes, 
of the real causes of the Franco-Prussian war, of Paris 
as he had found it, and as he had hoped to leave it, a 
conversation so interesting from its subject matter, and 
from the strange personality of my interlocutor, that I 
could hardly suppress a gesture of impatience when we 
were interrupted by the sound of a bell and the entrance 
of the Baron’s valet, who came to announce the call of a 
visitor. I was rising to go when the Baron stopped me 
and said, “It is M. de Lesseps ; would you not like to 
see him?” The call, it appeared, was only one of in- 
quiry as to the Baron’s health. 

The contrast, indeed, between these two old men was 
a most striking one. De Lesseps, although more than 
ten years the senior of Baron de Haussman, might, for 
vitality and vigor, well have been his son. The man 
Who Had Built lay back, wrapped in rugs, although it 
was a fine, warm day without, in a high-backed arm- 
chair, from which a Napoleonic face looked out with 
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the waxen pallor of a death-mask. Facing him, restless 
from excess of vitality, was the man Who Had Dug, 
whiter of hair perhaps, but with the light of life flashing 
from his eyes. De Haussman spoke in a low, broken, 
halting voice, as if every word was enunciated with 
weariness; while De Lesseps, on the other hand, was 
almost boisterous, breaking each sentence with a hearty 
and rolling laugh. At that time he was very full of the 
Panama scheme, and spoke at some length on the mag- 
nificent prospects of the enterprise. I noticed more 
than once a pale smile creeping over the waxen face 
that fronted him, but the only comment with which De 
Haussman interrupted De Lesseps’ golden dreams was 
he knew he should never live to see them realized. 

“ Que si, que si,” cried Lesseps. “You have only 
gloomy fancies in your head.” But the Baron again 
shook his head. In the course of our conversation the 
name of a common friend and American newspaper pro- 
prietor having been mentioned, De Lesseps, who at my 
first introduction to him had merely bowed with some 
indifference, caught me by the hand and gripped it so 
that the fingers tingled. “You must come and lunch 
with me at the Avenue Montaigne one day,” he cried, 
with the heartiest hospitality, “ and I will introduce you 
to my children. Ils sont tellement gentils, que c’est un 
plasir de les connaitre.” Whilst he was speaking I again 
noticed that pale and enigmatic smile of the Baron. 

We left De Haussman’s together, De Lesseps asking 
me to walk with him as far as the Avenue Montaigne. 
“ That house,” he said, “ was bought with the profit on 
a certain number of Suez Canal shares which I pur- 
chased for my wife on the day of our marriage, that is 
to say, on the day of the inauguration of the Suez 
Canal, and which increased fifteen fold in value.” As 
we walked along he detailed figures, and it was millions 
and millions that he spoke about, dinning the rattle of 
gold and the rustle of bank-notes into my ears till I saw 
all the poetry of finance which was lately to inspire ° 
Emile Zola for one of the most striking and most suc- 
cessful of his novels, As I listened to this exuberant 
old man I had the best evidence of his great popularity 
by the number of times on which I was obliged, in re- 
sponse to the salutes of the passers-by, to raise my hat 
when he did so. I remember that between the Rue 
d’Anjou and the Avenue Montaigne he was bowed to 
more than a hundred times, and it was noticeable that 
most of these salutes came from people of the working 
classes. ‘Those all have money in the Panama 
Canal,” said De Lesseps, adding that the huge majority 
of his supporters were workmen and peasants. “It is,” 
he said, “ from the woollen stocking that we are draw- 
ing the funds with which this work is to be finished.” 
When I left him that day, my confidence in the success 
of his new enterprise was absolute. The man seemed 
endowed with almost hypnotic power, and no longer 
did I wonder at the extraordinary influence he had been 
able to wield over his fellow-countrymen. 

The next time that I saw him was at the offices of the 
Suez Canal Company. I called there one afternoon and 
found the ante-chamber crowded with people awaiting 
an audience. It was the usual ante-chamber crowd, with 
its pathos and grotesqueness, of such human interest to 
observe and to study, shabby inventors with haggard 
and eager faces, anxious women, portly business men 
with bursting and plethoric portfolios, and all the strange 
and typical crowd that dances round the Golden Calf. 
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The beliveried huissiers were swelling with importance, 
and when I asked to see M. de Lesseps, the valet to 
whom I had addressed my request caught me up with a 
sharp “ I suppose you mean ‘ Monsieur le President.’ ” 
I noted with interest the spiteful glances that the other 
suitors cast at me when the valet returning, with great 
deference asked me to follow him. We had been told 
that M. le President was “in conference,” and that it 
was hopeless to expect to see him that day. I found 
him sitting all alone in the big board-room, apparently 
totally disengaged. , 

It was on that occasion that it first struck me that 
perhaps he was too old to carry out the gigantic scheme 
on which he was engaged, and in which such huge in- 
terests were at stake, for his conversation might be de- 
scribed as frivolous, and he showed a great disinclination 
to speak seriously. Inviting me to sit by his side at 
the fire, he insisted on entertaining me with anecdotes 
of a trivial nature, and I remember his almost childish 
laughter at some story which he had told to the Prince 
of Wales one night at Marlborough House, and which 
the Prince had advised him to repeat to the Duchess of 
Sutherland, next to whom De Lesseps was sitting at 
dinner. I could not help thinking, as we sat and gos- 
siped so lightly, of the eager crowd outside and of the 
nature of the conference that M.le President was at that 
moment engaged in. I fancy that had I been a share- 
holder in the Panama Canal Company, my first step on 
leaving De Lesseps that day would have been to sell 
out, in spite of the fact that whenever the president would 
speak of the affairs of the company he was most enthu- 


siastic. His enthusiasm had, moreover, a genuine ring ; 


and I am perfectly convinced that never once did he 
doubt of his eventual success, a conviction which ren- 
dered his failure, to my thinking, all the more pathetic 


and lamentable. “In 1889,” he said, “ France will 
have two triumphs to celebrate—the Paris Exhibition 
and the opening of the Panama Canal. ‘The one is as 
certain as the other.” 

His charm of manner was the most subjugating that 
I have seen in any man, and in De Lesseps was realized 
completely the English ideal of that type of the manly 
virtues and accomplishments to which we give the name 
of gentleman. His carriage towards women was dis- 
tinguished by an old-world courtesy which one rarely 
meets with in these bustling and ungallant days, and I 
can quite understand why so very large a number of 
women were amongst his warmest supporters. I remem- 
ber on one occasion meeting him at the Suez Canal 
offices as he was escorting downstairs, and with the 
ceremoniousness of the last century marquis, a shabby 
little American reporter-girl, who had been boring him 
for the best part of an hour with an interview. But it 
was in society that he best displayed his possession of 
those rare and enviable arts which enlist the affection 
and admiration of women. I frequently met him in 
society, and I always noticed that he enjoyed the monop- 
oly of the society of the prettiest women present. His 
way of addressing women, his courtesy, his deference 
to the sex in general, and his undisguised admiration of 
female beauty in particular, were models to be studied 
by those who sought laurels in that most pleasant arena. 
I have seen young beaux, superb in appearance, neg- 
lected, and idly twisting the most attractive of . mus- 
taches, while round the octogenarian a whole court of 
loveliness was collected in eager appreciation. 
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A few months before the final collapse of his enter- 
prise he was so typical of the happiness to be derived 
from a useful and active life, that I quite agreed with 
Renan, when one day he remarked to me that the per- 
sonality of De Lesseps was the best answer that could 
be given to the pessimistic young writers of the Left 
Bank of the Seine. It was indeed a remarkable sight, 
tuat of this very old man, full of life and energy, who, 
at an age when most men are pleased to turn their faces 
to the wall, was marching forward full of hope and 
resolution toward an object, the realization of which 
seemed impossible to men fifty years his junior. He 
seemed the one man on whom age and the approach of 
death could take no hold, either when one watched him 
walking, with a firm step and upright carriage, along 
the street, or saw him in the midst of his family, with 
baby children of his own dancing on his knee. 

I was never more pained than when, upon an absence 
of some months from Paris, I saw M. de Lesseps again, 
just before the final collapse of the company. He was 
quite a changed man, and reminded me of Baron Hauss- 
man as I had seen him some weeks before his death. 
He was sitting with his children in the little room half- 
way up the grand staircase of the Avenue Montaigne 
mansion, the ‘‘ Wohnstube,” which he preferred to the 
sumptuous apartments elsewhere in the house, and a 
greater change in a man in so short a time was never 
seen before. Old age had galloped up at last, and had 
laid upon my old friend a hand all the heavier for the 
long delay. The eyes seemed to have lost all their light 
of life, the hand was cold, the figure sunken, and a 
heavy silence had settled upon the man who so little a 
time ago was the gayest and most voluble of talkers. It 
was in this room, by the way, that, owing to the clumsi- 
ness of a newspaper reporter, De Lesseps learned that 
criminal proceedings had been instituted against him. 
I was present at the time, and I shall not forget the in- 
dignation of Madame de Lesseps’ cry—‘‘ You might 
have killed him!” when the tactless reporter had briskly 
asked the old gentleman what defense he proposed to 
offer when he should appear before the Court of Ap- 
peal, “for,” he said, “‘ as a Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, you will be tried before the Court of Appeal.” 
De Lesseps looked quite dazed for a moment, and then 
some of his old vigor seemed to return, for, springing 
to his feet, he cried.out for his insignia, that he might 
put them on and confront his judges with all his honors 
upon him. It is on account of this incident, by which 
the fact of a prosecution was impressed upon her hus- 
band, that Madame de Lesseps feared at times that the 
old man, for all his apparent ignorance of what was 
going on, was well aware, and did only lend himself for 
her sake to the heroic comedy which she and her chil- 
dren played around him at La Chesnaye, where he spent 
the long and anxious months during which the Panama 
scandals were so fully exposed. 

Such was not, however, my opinion on any of the 
occasions on which I saw De Lesseps after his fall at 
La Chesnaye. His mind seemed to me to have given 
way, though occasional flashes of intelligence did from 
time to time light up the night of an anticipated death. 
I remember that the last time I saw him, which was at 
lunch at La Chesnaye, he watched me for some time 
with evident curiosity, and that suddenly his face 
lighted up, and he gave me a pleasant smile, doubtless 
of recognition. The minute afterward, however, he 








had sunk into himself again, only rousing himself to 
the appearance of life when one of his children, rising 
from his seat, ran up to the old father to press or to 
kiss his hand. There were times, also, when, after read- 
ing the papers with which he was supplied—papers, by 
the way, of the previous year—he would comment on 
something that he had read. I once heard him say to 
his wife, quite in his old tones, “Oh, I see that De 
Ressmann has been appointed Italian ambassador. I 
am very glad to hear it.” 

It was very touching to see his devotion to his wife. 
When she was not in the room his eyes would wander 
about seeking for her, and the rare times on which the 
settled gloom upon his countenance would clear away 
were when, after a short absence, she would return to 
the room. His great sorrow was that he could not at- 
tend the sittings of the French Academy, his member- 
ship of which was his chief pride; and his greatest 
hope lay in Queen Victoria—“ La Bonne Reine,” as he 
used to call her. It was almost a fixed idea with him 
that she would come to La Chesnaye, and, having dis- 
pelled all the trouble that was weighing upon him, 
would enable him to return to Paris, once more tri- 
umphant and the people’s idol. 





The Mikado 
GREATEST OF LIVING RULERS....JOHN SWINTON....N. Y. SUN 

For valor and sagacity the Emperor of Japan has 
won distinction and renown this year. A sovereign of 
whom but little was known by the world at the opening 
of the year, stands in the front rank of mankind’s rulers 
at the end of it. Any one who runs over the list of 
living monarchs, marking the character and career of 
each of them, is likely to be led to believe that the fore- 
most one among them all is Mutsuhito, the Mikado of 
Japan. Look at his titles to fame, recall his life and 
work, and then think of those of any of the others, or of 
all of them. Under his rule, the greatest and most 
marvelous transformation that ever took place, within a 
short time, in any nation of the world, has been brought 
about. During his reign of twenty-eight years, and 
under his guidance, Japan has cast off the feudalism 
which had existed there from time immemorial, has 
changed her political system from that of absolutest im- 
perialism to that of parliamentary government under 
the crown, has reorganized her ancient social system, 
has adopted all the arts and industries of civilization, 
has become the first military power of the Oriental 
world, has developed her old resources and created new 
ones, has enlarged her commerce in such a measure as 
to alarm her Western competitors, and has established 
for herself a high name among the leading powers of 
the earth. These are of the things which have adorned 
the history of Japan since the Emperor Mutsuhito 
ascended the throne of his ancestors in February, 1867, 
when he was in the fifteenth year of his life. 

The record is one without a parallel in our age, if it 
ever had a parallel. There is not a doubt that the 
Emperor has been the leading spirit as well as the 
master of the government during all the period of re- 
construction. He it was who, under his own absolute 
authority, and soon after he assumed the crown, .and 
when not yet twenty years of age, issued that revolu- 
tionary decree by which a large proportion of his sub- 
jects were relieved from disabilities old as his dynasty, 
and raised to the dignity of citizens of the empire. He 
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it was who soon afterward issued the decree for the 
entire suppression of the feudal system, which had been 
rooted and grounded in his country. He it was who, 
six years ago, voluntarily divested himself of a part of 
his own powers, granted a liberal constitution, and 
created a Parliament of two Houses, which has the 
right to enact measures of legislation, subject to the 
veto of the crown, and which, within recent years, has 
repeatedly exercised a measure of independence not 
often surpassed by the Congress of the United States. 
Praise be to the enlightened Mikado, a title which, in 
his case, worthily illustrates its original meaning, “ The 
Honorable Gate.” Such a gate is Mutsuhito. 

It would need many full pages to tell of the Em- 
peror’s works during the past quarter of a century. Suffice 
it to say that while he has had the counsel of statesmen 
of very high ability, it is mainly to him that the new 
Japan owes its existence. There is the best of reason 
for believing that in the conduct of the war now waged 
upon China he has played a leading part. When the 
war broke out he left his capital and took up his abode 
at a point upon the western coast, from which he could, 
as it were, the more easily survey the operations by sea 
and by land, at which he could obtain prompt intelli- 
gence of the course of events, and from which, as is 
known with assurance, he has issued orders that were 
quickly conveyed to his military and naval commanders. 
The Japanese Minister at Washington, who is not merely 
a courtier, but as proud a patriot as any in Japan, is the 
authority for saying that from the time the first shot of 
the war was fired in Corea until the army took up its 
march for Peking, the Emperor has every day actively 
exercised his full and immediate authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is not the less true that in the field 
of diplomacy, or in the conduct of negotiations with 
European and other foreign Governments, the Emperor 
has served his country at first hand. His recent speech 
to the Houses of Parliament gave satisfactory proof of 
his thorough knowledge of all affairs relating to the in- 
terests of Japan. 

Who is there among the living sovereigns of the world 
with whom he can be compared? Not certainly with 
any one of them in Asia, from the imbecile Hwangti of 
China to the Shah of Persia and the Sultan of Turkey. 
Look over the European list. The Czar of Russia is a 
young man, who has just reached the throne, and of - 
whose abilitp nothing is known. The Emperor of Ger- 
many has yet to give proof that he possesses any genius 
for politics or for war. The Emperor of Austria is an 
amiable old ruler, who gets along as well as he can with 
his many-tongued subjects. The King of Italy—un- 
happy Umberto I.!_ The lesser kings are not upon the 
list. The Queen of England is not upon it. The Presi- 
dent of the French Republic has no place there. The 
score of other Republican Presidents in North and South 
America—peace be to them! 

No other living ruler than the Emperor of Japan has 
a record like his, a record of great things accomplished, 
a record of progress and of victory. . More than the 
reign of Augustus was to Rome, more than was that of 
Alfred or the Conqueror to England, or that of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus to Sweden, or that of Peter the Great 
to Russia, or that of Napoleon to France, or that of 
Victor Emmanuel to Italy, or that of William I. to Ger- 
many, more than the Presidency of Lincoln was to our 
own country, has been the reign of Mutsuhito to Japan. 








FIRING THE STACKS: THE CAPTURE OF ROGER 


By SABINE BAaRING-GOULD 





A selected reading from Kitty Alone. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pasco Pepperill, the innkeeper, had 
promised to ferry Jan Pooke across the little estuary of the 
Teign at 6:10 in the evening, when the Exeter train was due. 
Jan was the son of the wealthiest yeoman of the parish. Every 
one being busy, it was decided that Kitty Alone, Pasco’s young 
niece, must do the work. It was a chill evening in March, and 
on crossing the river Kitty found the train was late. After 
waiting some time she, in despair, determined to return home 
without him, when the belated train arrived. In the mean time 
the tide turned, the east wind blew up cold and fierce, and there 
was great danger of the little boat’s being carried out to sea. In 
their united efforts to avoid this, the craft was caught in the 
mud and they were compelled to wait for hours for the tide to 
turn again. 

The cold cut like a razor. The wind moaned over 
the bulwarks of the ferryboat. The mud exhaled a 
dead and unpleasant odor. Gulls fluttered near and 
screamed. The clouds overhead parted, and for a while 
exposed tracts of sky, thick strewn with stars that glit- 
tered frostily. 

Presently the young man said: “ Hang it! you will 
catch cold. Lie in the bottom of the boat, and I will 


throw my ccat over you.” 

“ But you will yourself be chilled.” 

“T—I am tough as nails. But stay. I know some- 
thing better. I have my new bottle-green coat, splendid 
as the day. You shall have that over you.” 

“ But it may become crumpled.” 

‘Sister Sue shall iron it again.” 

“ Or stained.” 


“You shan’t die of cold just to save my bottle-green. 
I wish the hat could be made to serve some 
There’s no water in the boat ?” 


Lie down. 
purpose. 

“ None.” 

“And I am glad. 
like a knife to have had to bale it out with my box-hat. 

Kate was now very chilled. After the exertion and 
the consequent heat in which she had been, the reaction 
had set in, and the blood curdled in her veins. The 
wind pierced the thin shawl as though it were a cob- 
web. Pooke folded up his garments to make a pillow 
for her head, insisted on her lying down, so that the side 
of the boat might in some measure screen her from the 
wind, and then he spread his new coat over her. 

“There, Kitty. Hang it! we are comrades in ill- 
luck; so there is a brotherhood of misery between us. 
Let me call you Kitty, and let me be Jan to you— 
Tottle, if you will.” 

* Only when you begin to boast about your new 
suit 2 

“There, Kitty, don’t be hard on me. I must think 
of something to keep me warm, and what else so warm- 
ing as the thoughts of the ducks, and nankeen, and 
bottle-green, and the box-hat. I don’t believe any- 
thing else could make me keep up my spirits. Go to 
sleep, and when I feel the boat lift I will sing out.” 

Kate was touched by the kindness of the soft-headed 
lad. As she lay in the bottom of the boat with- 
out speaking, and he thought she was dozing, he put 
down his hand and touched the clothes about her. He 
wished to assure himself that she was well covered. 

The night crept along, slow, chilly as a slug; the 
time seemed interminable. Benumbed by cold, Kate 


It would have gone to my heart 


” 


finally dozed without knowing she was slipping out of 
consciousness. Sleep she did not—she was in a con- . 
dition of uneasy terror, shivering with cold, cramped by 
her position, bruised by the ribs of the boat, with the 
smell of mud and new cloth in her nose, and with occa- 
sionally a brass button touching her cheek, and with its 
cold stabbing as with a needle. The wind, curling and 
whistling in the boat as it came over the side, bored 
into the marrow of the bones, the muscles became hard, 
the flesh turned to wax. 

Kate discovered that she had been unconscious only 
by the confusion of her intellect when Pooke aroused 
her by a touch, and told her that the boat was afloat. 
She staggered to her knees, brushed the scattered hair 
out of her dazed eyes, rose to her feet, and seated her- 
self on the bench. Her wits were as though curdled in 
her brains. They would not move. Every limb was 
stiff, every nerve ached. Her teeth chattered; she felt 
sick and faint. Sleepily she looked around. No lights 
were twinkling from the windows on the banks. In 
every house candles had long ago been extinguished. 
All the world slept. 

The clouds overhead had been brushed away, and 
the lights of heaven looked down and were reflected in 
the water. The boat was as it were floating between 
two heavens besprent with stars, the one above, the 
other below, and across each was drawn the silvery 
nebulous Milky Way. 

Although the boat was lifted from the bank, yet it 
was by no means certain that Coombe Cellars could be 
reached for at least another half-hour. The tide that 
had raced out seemed to return at a crawl. Neverthe- 
less, it was expedient to restore circulation by the ex- 
ercise of the arms. Kate assumed one oar, Jan the 
other, and began to row; she at first with difficulty, 
then with ease, as warmth returned and her blood re- 
sumed its flow. The swelling tide carried the boat up 
with it, and the oars were leisurely dipped, breaking the 
diamonds in the water into a thousand brilliants. 

As they approached the reach where lay Coombe-in- 
Teignhead, Jan Pooke said: “ There is a light burn- 
ing in your house. They are all up, anxious, watching 
for you, and in trouble. On my word, will not my 
father be in a condition of fright and distress concern- 
ing me if he hears that I am out ?_ I went off without 
saying anything to anybody. I intended to be back ali 
right in the evening. But there’s no telling, father may 
have been asking after me. They will be in a bad 
state of mind, father and sister Sue. Hulloa! what is 
that light ?. It comes from our place.” 

Jan Pooke rested on his oar, and turned. 

From behind an orchard a glow, as’ of fire, was 
shining. It had broken forth suddenly. The light 
streamed between the trees, sending fiery arrows shoot- 
ing over the water; it rose in a halo above the trees. 

“Kate, whatever can it be? ‘That is our orchard. 
There is our rick-yard behind. It never can be that 
our ricks are afire, or our house? ‘The house is just 
beyond. The blaze is at our place—pull hard!” 

“‘It’s a chance if there is water enough to carry us 
across.” 
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Then, from above the belt of orchard broke lambent 
flame, and cast up tufts of ignited matter into the air, 
to be caught and carried away by the strong wind. 
Now there lay a fiery path between the ferryboat and 


the shore. Pooke seated himself. He was greatly agi- 
tated. 

“ Kate, it is our rick-yard! That chap, Roger, has 
done it.” 


The words had hardly escaped him before a boat shot 
past, and his oar clashed with that of the rower in that 
boat. As it passed, Jan saw the face of the man who 
was rowing, kindled by the orange blaze from the shore. 
The recognition was instantaneous. 

“* Redmore, it is you!” Then breathlessly, “ Kate, 
about ! we must catch him. He has set our ricks ablaze.” 

The boat was headed round, and the young arms 
bent at the oars, and the little vessel flew in pursuit. 
The man they were pursuing rowed clumsily, and with 
all his efforts made little way, so that speedily he was 
overtaken, and Jan ran the ferryboat against the other, 
struck the oar out of the hands of the rower, and flung 
himself upon the man and gripped him. 

‘* Kate—hold the boats together.” 

Then ensued a furious struggle. Both men were 
strong. ‘The position in which both were was difficult— 
Jan Pooke half in one boat, half in the other, but Roger 
Redmore grasped at the seat in his boat, while holding 
an oar in his right hand. 

The flaring rick sent a yellow light over them. The 
boats reeled and clashed together, and clashing drifted 
together with the tide up the river, past Coombe Cellars. 
Pooke, unabie as he was to master his man, cast himself 
wholly into his adversary’s boat. Redmore had let go 
the oar, and now staggered to his feet. The men, 
wrestling, tossed in the rolling boat, fell, were up on 
their knees, and then down again in the bottom. 

“ Quick, Kate! ” shouted Jan. “I have him! Quick! 
—the string of my parcel.” 

Kate handed him what he desired. 

In another moment Pooke was upright. “ He is 
safe,” said he, panting. ‘I have bound his wrists be- 
hind his back. Now—Kate!” 

The boats had run ashore a little way above the 
Cellars, drifted to the strand by the flowing tide. 

“ Kate,” said Pooke, jumping out, “ you hold that 
cord—here. I have fastened it round the rowlock. He 
can’t release himself. Hold him, whilst I run for help. 
We will have him tried—he shall swing for this! Do 
you know that, Roger Redmore? What you have done 
is no joke—it will bring you to the gallows!” 


Kate sat in her boat holding the string that was 
twisted round the rowlock and that held Roger Red- 
more’s hands bound behind his back. He was crouched 
in the bottom of the boat, sunken into a heap, hanging 
by his hands. Now and then he made a convulsive 
effort with his shoulders to release his arms, but was 
powerless. He could not scramble to his feet, held 
down as he was behind. He turned his face, and from 
over Coombe Cellars, where the sky was alight with fire, 
a glow came on his countenance. 

“You be Kitty Alone ?” said he. 

Kate hardly answered. Her heart was fluttering ; 
her head giddy with alarm and distress, coming after a 
night’s exposure in the open boat. As yet, no sign of 
dawn in the east; only the flames from the burning 
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farm-produce lighted up the sky to the southwest, and 
were reflected in the in-flowing water. 

The agricultural riots which had filled the South of 
England with terror at the close of 1830 were, indeed, 
a thing of the past, but the reminiscence of them lay 
deep in the hearts of the laborers ; and for ten and fif- 
teen years after, at intervals, there were fresh outbreaks 
of incendiarism. 

In the “ Swing ” riots many men had been hung or 
transported for the crimes then committed, and the 
statute against arson passed in the reign of George IV., 
making such an offense felony, and to be punished 
capitally, was in force, and not modified till much later. 
When, therefore, Jan Pooke threatened Redmore with 
the gallows, he threatened him with what the unhappy 
man knew would be his fate if convicted. 

Kate was acquainted with the story of Roger. He 
had been a Jaborer on Mr. Pooke’s farm. He was a 
morose man, with a sickly wife and delicate children, 
occupying a cottage on the farm. At Christmas the 
man had taken a drop too much, and had been insolent 
to his master. The intoxication might have been for- 
given—not so the impertinence. He was at once dis- 
charged and given notice to quit his cottage at Lady 
Day. For nearly three months the man had been out 
of work. In winter there is no demand for additional 
hands; no great undertakings are prosecuted. All the 
farmers were supplied with workmen, and had some 
difficulty in the frosty weather in finding occupation for 
them. None were inclined to take on Roger Redmore. 
Moreover, the farmers hung together like bees. A man 
who had offended one incurred the displeasure of all. 

Redmore wandered from one farm to another, seeking 
for employment, only to meet with refusal everywhere. 
In a day or two he would be cast forth from his cottage 
with wife and family. Whitherto goheknewnot. He 
had exhausted what little money he had saved and had 
nowhere found work. Kate felt pity forthe man. He 
had transgressed, and his transgression had fallen heavy 
upon him. He was not an intemperate man; he did 
not frequent the public-house. Others who drank, and 
drank hard, remained with their mastérs, who overlooked 
their weakness. In the forefront of Roger’s offence 
stood his insolence; and Pooke, the richest yeoman in 
the place, was proud and would not forgive. 

As Kate held the string she felt that the wretched 
man was shivering. He shook the boat, and chattered 
its side against her boat. ‘ Are you very cold?” asked 
the girl. 

“I’m hungry,” he answered sullenly. 

“ You are trembling.” 

“ I’ve had nor bite nor crumb for forty-eight hours. 
That’s enough to make a man shake.” 

“‘ Nothing to eat? Did you not ask for something ?” 

“TI went to the Rectory. Passon Fielding gave me 
a loaf, but I took it home—wife and the little ones were 
more starving than I, and I cut it up between ’em.” 

“I think—I almost think I have a piece of bread 
with me,” said Kate. She had, in fact, taken some in 
her pocket the night before when she crossed and had 
forgotten to eat it, or had no appetite for it. Now she 
produced the slice. 

“T cannot take it,” said the bound man. “ My 
hands be tied fast behind me. You must please put it 
into my mouth; and the Lord bless you for it.” 

Holding the cord with her right Kate extended the 
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bread with the other hand to the man, whose face was 
averted, and thrust it between his lips. 

* You must hold your hand to my mouth while I eat,” 
said he. “I wouldn’t miss a crumb, and it will fall if 
you take your hand from me.” 

Consequently, with her hand full of bread much 
broken, she fed the unfortunate man, and he ate it out 
of her palm. He ate greedily till he had consumed the 
last particle. It moved Kate to the heart to feel the 
hungry wretch’s lips picking the crumbs. 

“Oh, Roger!” she said in a tone full of compassion 
and sorrow, rather than reproach, ‘“ why—why did you 
do it?” 

“Tl tell you why. I couldn’t help it. Did you 
know my Joan? Her was the purtiest little maid in all 
Coombe. Her’s dead now.” 

“ Dead, Roger ?” 

“ Ay, I reckon; died to-night in her mother’s lap; 
died o’ want, and cold, and nakedness. Us had no 
bread till Passon gave me that loaf—and no coals, and 
no blankets, and naught but rags. The little maid has 
been sick these three weeks. Us can’t have no doctor. 
I’ve been out o’ work three months, and now the parish 
must bury her. Joan, she wor my very darling, nigh 
my heart.” 

He was silent. The boat he was in chattered more 
vigorously against that of Kate. 

‘“T knowed,” he pursued, “ I knowed what ha’ done 
it. It wor Farmer Pooke throwed me out of employ— 
took the bread out o’ our mouths. Us had a bit o’ 
candle-end, and I wor down on my knees beside my 
wife, and little Joan lyin’ on her lap; and wife and I 


neither could speak; us couldn’t pray ; us just watched 
the poor little maid passin’ away.” 
He was silent, but Kate heard that he was sobbing. 


Presently he said: “ You’ve been kind. If you’ve got 
a bit o’ handkercher or what else, wipe my face with it, 
will y’? There’s something, the dew or the salt water 
from the oars, splashed over it.” 

The girl passed her shawl over the man’s face. 

‘“‘ Thank y’ kindly,” he said. Then he drew a long 
breath and continued his story. ‘“ Well, now, when wife 
and I saw as little Joan were gone home, then her rose 
up and never said a word, but laid her on our ragged 
bed; and I—I had the candle-end in my hand, and I 
put it into the lantern, and I-went out. My heart wor 
full o’ gall and bitterness, and my head wor burning. 
I knows well who’d killed our Joan: it was Farmer 
Pooke as turned me out o’ employ, all about a bit o’ 
nonsense I said and never meant, and when I wor sober 
never remember to ha’ said; so, mad wi’ sorrow’ and 
anger, I—I gone and done it with that bit o’ candle-end.” 

“ Oh, Roger, Roger! you have made matters much 
worse for yourself, for all.” 

“T might ha’ made it worser still.” 

“ Tf you had not fired the rick, Roger! ” 

‘“<T tell you I might ha’ done worse than that, and now 
been a free man.” 

“ T cannot see that.” 

“Put your hand down by my right thigh. Do you 
feel nothing there, hanging to the strap round my waist ?” 

Kate felt a string and a knife, a large knife. 

“ Do you mean this, Roger ? ” 

“ Yes, I does. As Jan Tottle wor a-wrastlin’ wi’ me 
here in this boat, and trying to overmaster me, the 
thought came into my head as I might easy take my 
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knife and run it in under his ribs and pierce his heart. 
Had I done that he’d falled dead here, and I’d gotten 
scot-free away.” 

“ Roger!” Kate shrank away in horror. 

“I didn’t do it, but I might. I’d no quarrel with 
young Jan. He’s goodenough. It’s the old fayther be 
the hard and cruel one. I knowed what was afore me, 
as young Jan twisted and turned and threw me. I must 
be took to Exeter gaol, and there be hanged by the neck 
till dead—but I wouldn’t stain my hands wi’ an innocent 
lad’s blood. I wouldn’t have it said of my little childer 
they was come of a murderin’ villain.” 

Kate shuddered. Still holding fast the cord that con- 
strained the man and kept him iu his position of help- 
lessness, she drew back from him as far as she could with- ° 
out surrendering her hold. 

“T had but to put down my hand and slip open my 
clasp-knife—and I would have been free, and Jan lying 
here in his blood.” 

She hardly breathed. A band as of iron seemed to 
be about her breast and tightening. “ Kitty,” said the 
man, “ you have fed me with bread out of your hand, 
and with your hand you have wiped the salt tears from 
my eyes. With that hand will you give me over to the 
gallows? If you do, my death will lie on you, and those 
of my Jane and the little ones.” 

“ Roger, I am here in trust.” 

“IT spared Jan. Can you not spare me?” 

Kate trembled. She hardly breathed. 

“ Let me go, and I swear to you—I swear by all 
those ten thousand eyes o’ heaven looking down on us 
—that I will do for you what you have done for me.” 

“That is an idle promise,” said Kate; “you never 
can do that.” 

“ Who can say what is to be, or is not to be? Let 
me go, for my wife and poor children’s sake.” 

She did not answer. ‘“ Let me go because I spared 
Jan Pooke.” 

She did not move. ‘“ Let me go for the little dead 
Joan’s sake—that when she lies 7’ the church-yard they 
may not say of her, ‘ Thickey there green mound, wi’ 
them daisies on it, covers a poor maid whose father 
wor hanged.’ ” 

Then Kate let go the string, it ran round the rowlock, 
and the man scrambled to his feet. 

“Cut it with my knife,” he said. She took the 
swinging knife, opened the blade, and with a stroke 
cut through the cord that held his wrists. 

Then Roger Redmore shook the strings from his 
hands and held up his freed arms to heaven, and cried, 
“The Lord, who sits enthroned above thickey shining 
stars, reward you and help me to do for you as you ha’ 
done for me. Amen.” 

He leaped from the boat and was lost in the darkness. 

A minute later, and Jan Pooke, with a party of 
men, came up. 

“‘ Jan,” said Kate, “he is gone—escaped.” 

She drew the young man aside. “1 will not deceive 
you—I let him go. He begged hard. He might have 
killed you. His little Joan is dead.” 

Jan Pooke was at first staggered, and inclined to 
be angry, but he speedily recovered himself. He was 
a good-natured lad, and he said in a low tone, “ Tell 
no one else. After all, it is best. I shouldn’t ha’ liked 
to have appeared against him, and been the occasion 
of his death.” 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


Chesterfield in Detroit—A small boy was at a table 
where his mother was not near to take care of him, and 
a lady next to him volunteered her services. “ Let me 
cut your steak for you,” she said; “if I can cut it the 
way you like it,” she added, with some degree of doubt. 
“ Thank you,” the boy responded, accepting her cour- 
tesy ; ‘I shall like it the way you cut it, even if you do 
not cut it the way I like it.”—-Detroit Free Press. 


Knowing by Experience—‘‘ Gran’ma,” said little four- 
year-old Austin as he twined his arms lovingly around 
his grandmother’s neck, “ You'll never know how much 
I love you till you have a child of your own.”—Bazar 


An Incomplete Petition—Mamma: “ Flossie, did you 
ask God to make you a better little girl?” Flossie: “I 
never thought of that, it took so long a time to ask him 
to keep you from scolding me so much.”—Record. 


Modified by Late Returns—Little Jack prays every 
night for all the different members of his family. His 
father had been away at one time for a short journey, 
and that night Jack was praying for him as usual. 
“Bless papa and take care of him,” he was beginning 
as usual, when suddenly he raised his head and listened. 
“ Never mind about it now, Lord,” ended the little fel- 
low; ‘‘I hear him down in the hall.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Where the Lining Showed—A little girl’s father had 
a round, bald spot. Kissing him at bedtime not long 
ago, she said: “ Stoop down, Popsey; I want to kiss 
the place where the lining shows.” 


Pangs of Mathematics—A big boy in a country 
school was clever enough in some studies, but hope- 
lessly deficient in mathematics. The teacher, a man 
who had little mercy for a stupid pupil, one day lost 
patience with him entirely. The boy had failed to do 
a simple sum in subtraction, and the teacher rubbed 
out the figures on his slate, put down six ciphers and 
six more under them. He drew a line, handed the slate 
back to the dullard, and said, gravely: “ There, see if 
you can subtract that!” The poor boy gazed stolidly 
at the new sum. It looked queer and hard. He tackled 
it aloud, making hideous grimaces as he progressed. 
‘“Nawthin from nawthin leaves—nawthin. Nawthin 
from nawthin leaves nawthin. Nawthin from—nawthin 
—leaves nawthin. Nawthin from nawthin leaves naw- 
thin. Nawthin from nawthin leaves—nawthin.” There 
he paused, confused, but, rallying all his brain power, 
he exclaimed: “If I’m ever goin’ to carry, I’ve got to 
carry now! Nawthin—from—nawthin—leaves one!” 
—Kate Sanborn, in Abandoning an Adopted Farm. 


Resenting an Insult—“ Are you a district messenger 
boy?” asked the near-sighted old gentleman of an ur- 
chin in the street. ‘No, sir,” was the reply, “it’s my 
sore toe that makes me walk that way.”—-Courant. 


What Crop Shall Man Reap ?—The worthy Sunday- 
school superintendent was illustrating the text, ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” Superintend- 
ent—“If I want to raise a crop of turnips, what sort of 
seed must I sow?” Children—*“ Turnip seed.” Superin- 
tendent—“ If I want to raise a crop of tomatoes, what 


kind of seed must I sow?” Children—* Tomato seed.” . 


Superintendent—“ Very good. Now, if you want to 


raise a crop of goud manhood, what kind of seed must 
you sow?” And an observer who kept tally reported 
that the school on test vote was a tie between turnip 
seed and tomato seed.—Buffalo Times. 


Fauntleroy’s Rebellion—The boy was all right, not- 
withstanding his girly curls and a fond mother who was 
deathly afraid he was going to become coarse and vul- 
gar and in other respects masculine. One day a gen- 
tleman calling at the house engaged him in conversa- 
tion. “ Well, my boy,” he said, after some time, “ what 
are you going to do when you grow up?” The boy 
studied the question a moment. “Really,” he replied 
at last, “I don’t know. I suppose I ought to be a man, 
but from the way mamma is handling me, I’m almost 
afraid I’m going to be a lady.”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


A Brotherly Testimonial—Adorer (feeling his way)— 
‘“‘[—er—suppose your sister does not like my coming 
here so often, does she?” Little Brother (confidently) 
—‘‘Oh, you needn’t worry about sister. She can en- 
dure ’most anybody.”—-Good News. 


Attrition versus Contrition—Sunday-school Teacher 
—‘Do you understand what repentance means?” Lit- 
tle Johnny (with deep feeling)—“ Yes, indeed.” “Give 
me an illustration.” ‘Once I took a whole lot of fruit- 
cake without asking, and I repented awfully—till mam- 
ma gave me some ginger.”—Childhood. 


A Wave of Reform—Little Johnny—* I won’t be kept 
after school for whispering to Tommy Dodd any more.” 
Mother—“ I am glad of that.” “Yes’m, Tommy sat be- 
hind me and I had to turn my head to whisper to him, 
and the teacher always saw me.” “You don’t do it 
any more, I hope.” “No’m. I’ve got a seat behind 
Tommy and now he'll have to turn his head.”—Street & 
Smith’s Good News. 


A Two-Edged IIlustration—* You must go to bed now, 
dear. You know the chickens all go to roost with the 
sun.” “Yes, but then the old hen always goes with 
them.”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


Discounting a Prophet—A little boy, after helping 
himself several times to water, finally upset the glass, 
upon which his mother exclaimed impatiently: “ My 
son, I knew you were going to do that.” “ Well, moth- 
er, if you had only told me in time, I would not have 
done it,” said the boy.—N. Y. Telegram. 


Higher Criticism in New England—A little girl six 
years old was on a visit to her grandfather, who was a 
New England divine celebrated for his logical powers. 
“Only think, grandpa, what Uncle Robert says.” 
“What does he say, my dear?” ‘Why, he says the 
moon is made of green cheese. It isn’t at all, is it?” 
“Well, child, suppose you find out yourself.” “ How 
can I, grandpa?” “Get your Bible and see what it 
says.” ‘Where shall I begin?” “Begin at the begin- 
ning.” The child sat down to read the Bible. Before 
she got more than half through the second chapter of 
Genesis, and had read about the creation of the stars 
and the animals, she came back to her grandfather, her 
eyes all bright with the excitement of discovery: “ I’ve 
found it, grandpa. It isn’t true; for God made the 
moon before he made any cows.”—N. Y. Mercury. 
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Beheading Convicts in Peking 
JULIAN RALPH....HARPER’S WEEKLY 

The execution of the two Japanese spies whom we 
Americans delivered up to the Chinese, and the decap- 
itation of a man-of-war’s captain accused of cowardice 
in the sea-fight off Ping-Yang, were recent notable in- 
stances of the use of the headsman’s sword here in 
China. There have been other beheadings, for offences 
growing out of the war and for the ordinary criminal 
offences, and these have lent a new interest to the sub- 
ject, even to foreigners resident in China, who frequently 
read of such punishments, but seldom witness them or 
hear them described. I have been so fortunate as to 
fall in with a distinguished European who witnessed the 
legal slaughter of a number of criminals in Peking. 

‘‘Fancy,” said he, “the usual scene at one of the 
gates of the city at six o’clock in the morning. All the 
scenes peculiar to the early morning hours formed the 
background of the dreadful spectacle, Long lines of 
camels were bringing in coal; the vegetable-venders 
were groaning, singing, and shouting over their loads; 
the rabble of men, women, and children, soldiers, beg- 
gars, and dogs, were all pouring in, as if the city’s my- 
riad souls had all been spending the night in the suburbs. 
A large rude mat shed had been erected for the prison- 
ers near the gate, and at a distance another such shed 
—set with tables in a semicircular line—had been thrown 
up hastily to accommodate the official who was to pre- 
side at the ceremony with his staff and secretaries. The 
prisoners were being trundled out to their fate in a 
clumsy tumbrel. It halted, as all such vehicles do, at 
a wine-shop near the gate, and there their guards pur- 
chased for them a drink of spirits—the last luxury or 
comfort they were to know on earth. The popular be- 
lief is that the spirits or wine there served to them is 
always drugged, and perhaps it is a fact that con- 
demned men who are able to pay a small sum for the 
favor obtain a little opium or other drug with their 
drink, in order that they may be stupefied by the time 
they are made to kneel beneath the headsman’s sword. 
At all events the shop has been from time immemorial 
the place where condemned prisoners invariably stop to 
drink on their way to death. 

“When the first mat shed was reached they were 
handed out of the van, and at that time I came upon 
them, seated under the shed, with their arms pinioned 
so fearfully tight at the elbows that you would have 
thought their shoulders were dislocated. A crowd 
gathered in front of the shed, and the more humane 
among the on-lookers gave them smokes from their 
pipes, and sweets as well, and many talked with the 
poor fellows, some lightly, some out of curiosity to learn 
what men in such a plight could say for themselves, and 
others comfortingly, out of mere humanity. Each man 
carried a stick of wood behind his head, and each such 
slab bore a card, upon which was written the man’s 
name and the crime of which he had been convicted. 
They were very ordinary criminals. The Emperor had 
recently looked over the year’s list of men condemned 
to die, and had marked the names of these as the per- 


sons whose immediate punishment he ordered. He left - 


—or usually does leave—a number unmarked to wait 


another year, when their names will again come before 
him. Such men have good ground for the hope that 
they will escape the severest penalty for their crimes, 
because it is almost a rule that a man who is once passed 
over is never sent to the block. Less fortunate were 
the prisoners who were reprieved by the Emperor, be- 
cause a reprieve in such a case is merely a change of 
sentence from decapitation to strangulation. The 
Chinese have a dread of being mutilated. Their reli- 
gion teaches them that they should deliver their bodies 
to Heaven whole and sound as their parents gave them 
to them. ‘Therefore men spend all they have and all 
their relatives can raise to obtain this reprieve, as it is 
called, and to be strangled instead of beheaded. 

‘The official on duty on the morning of which I 
speak, having reached the other shed, clad in all the 
glory of a mandarin’s dress—button, necklace, breast- 
cloth, and all—ordered the men brought before him one 
by one. ‘The law says that in such cases the condemned 
men shall admit their guilt, and ask that punishment 
be no longer deferred. Like almost all good law and 
almost all good logic in China, this regulation is 
turned into mere ceremony and pretence. The prisoners 
neither say nor do anything, but a man who stands 
behind each one pushes him over, bumps his head on 
the ground, and says: ‘Yow.’ This word, or one with 
that sound, means ‘I want,’ and the presiding man- 
darin understands it to have been uttered by the prisoner 
and to mean, ‘I want to be punished.’ While the offi- 
cial ticks off the man’s name upon the list before him, 
the man is pressed down upon the ground and a red 
cross is painted on his neck. This is done in order that 
the right head may be fitted on the right body after- 
wards, if proof of the man’s death is required. 

“The prisoner thus painted is pulled away to the 
execution ground, where the headsman is heating his 
swords in a great caldron of hot water. The swords are 
rather more like knives than swords. Each is a yard in 
length, half an inch thick at the edge, and an inch and 
a half or two inches thick at the back. If you should 
weld together nine or ten of our heaviest axes, one laid 
beyond the other, you would make something like one 
of these knives. The victim is laid upon his belly and 
face, and his legs are tied together. A long piece of 
whip-cord is looped under the man’s jaw and tied into 
his pigtail. So much of its free end is left that two 
men go off with it to a distance and pull on it with all 
their might, while a third one sits on the condemned 
man’s back. ‘The executioner seizes a knife and stands 
over the victim, whose neck is seen to pull out—and out 
—and out. The knife falls, the head is severed, and 
frequently the men who are pulling the whip-cord fall 
backward and roll half over, like tumblers in a circus. 
The executioner picks up the head and holds it towards 
the mandarin, who looks at it carelessly and calmly, and 
makes a mark upon the tally list infront of him. I was 
less stolid than he, especially when, happening to glance 
at one of the heads, I saw it open its mouth just as it 
was held up to the mandarin’s view. 

“Two or three prisoners were to be strangled on this 
occasion, and though I went away twice from sheer 
inability to witness their execution, I was urged back by 












a friend who accompanied me, and thus I saw enough 
to be able to describe that mode of punishment also. 
The executioner tied a short bit of whip-cord around 
each man’s throat, and then, putting a stick of wood in 
the slack of the cord at the back of the neck, turned the 
stick and tightened the cord until it was evident that it 
could not be made tighter. For some reason he imme- 
diately loosened the cord (in each case, others said) and 
then tightened it again and fastened it. The victims made 
no sound, but a quiver passed over their bodies, and their 
fingers were seen to curl in as if their fists were being 
clinched. That was all. The mandarin sent a clerk to 
check off the names of these victims, and thus the law 
was vindicated or avenged.” 





Moon Myths 
THE MAN IN THE Moon....ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

The moon has been worshiped among nearly all the 
nations of the world from time immemorial ; indeed, her 
cult has been asserted to be much older-established than 
sun-worship. Samoyedes and the people of Borneo 
adore her yet, and the Caribs come from their homes at 
new moon, and raise a great cry in her honor. Swart 
Nubians rejviced in the new moon’s rising, just as did 
the cultured Greeks, who pictured her as a wild huntress, 
more girl than woman, with a cold breast unsunned by 
love for any man, mortal or demigod, and sweet, cold 
lips that have never kissed any mouth but Endymion’s, 
asleep on the mountains. Moslems clap their hands at 
the sight of the new moon; the Finnish girl, Christian 
though she be, drops a curtsey and a word of greeting 
to Kun, as his silver mask shines whitely over her ; the 
Peruvian peasant hurries home out of the cold moon- 
shine, afraid of the stern eyes of Mama Quilla ; and the 
Egyptian fellah lounges across the sands where the 
Sphinx’s shadow lies black at his feet, with a prayer on 
*his lips or in his heart to Thoth—Thoth, the Master of 
Wisdom, the Lord of the Ibis, in whose absence the 
fair land of Khem has been brought down very low. 
Swabian girls still refuse to spin by moonlight, “ lest 
they should anger Her,” they say vaguely ; and in Ger- 
many children firmly believe in Horsel or Holda, whose 
boat is the moon, whose flower is the flax, and whose 
delight it is to reward industrious little maidens. Dante 
makes the man in the moon Cain; in Egypt he is 
Horus, held to the breast of Isis, his mother and the 
moon; in France he is Judas; and in some part of 
England the fancy obtains that he is a man who broke 
the Sabbath by gathering sticks from a neighbor’s forest. 
In Rantum the man in the moon is a giant, who, at 
flowing tide, stoops to pour water on the earth, and at ebb- 
tide stands upright, in order that the waters may subside. 
Devonshire folk say that the figure to be seen in the 
moon is that of a dog. Other people say that it is 
Endymion, or Isaac bearing on his back a burden of 
wood for his own sacrifice on Mount Moriah. Danes 
fancied that the moon is a cheese made from the milk 
that has run out from the Milky Way. Pearls and all 
other white stones, except diamonds, are in sympathy 
with the moon, according to the Rosicrucians, and 
should be worn on Mondays. A curious Eastern fancy 
is that the figure in the moon is that of the pattern wife, 
Ina, who weaves the clouds into white cloth ; and who, 
after the lapse of many years, sent her mortal husband 
back to earth by the rainbow bridge in order that death 
might not defile her heavenly home. The cat and the 
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panther are both connected with the moon in some 
vague and occult fashion; indeed, in Australia the 
moon is represented as a native cat, and also in Egypt. 
In China the Celestials say that there is a frog in the 
moon, a metamorphosed beauty, called Chango. 





Writing Sermons While Asleep 
REMARKABLE SOMNAMBULISM.... NEW YORK TELEGRAM 
One of the most remarkable and puzzling stories of 

somnambulism has recently come to light. The subject 
was a young ecclesiastic at a seminary. The bishop of 
the diocese was so deeply interested that he went 
nightly to the young man’s chamber. He saw him get 
out of bed, secure paper, compose and write sermons. 
On finishing a page he read it aloud. When a word 
displeased him he wrote a correction with great exact- 
ness. The bishop had seen a beginning of some of 
these somnambulistic sermons and thought them well 
composed and correctly written. Curious to ascertain 
whether the young man made use of his eyes, the bishop 
put a card under his chin to prevent him seeing the 
paper, but he still continued to write. 

Not yet satisfied whether or not he could distinguish 
different objects placed before him, the bishop took 
away the piece of paper on which he wrote and sub- 
stituted several other kinds at different times of va- 
rious colors. He always perceived the change, be- 
cause the pieces of paper were of different sizes. When 
a piece exactly like his own was substituted he used it, 
and wrote his corrections on the places corresponding 
to those of his own paper. It was by this means that 
portions of his nocturnal compositions were obtained. 
His most astonishing production was a piece of music 
written with great exactitude. He used a cane fora 
ruler. The clefs, the flats, and the sharps were all in 
their right places. The notes were all made as circles, 
and those requiring it were afterward blackened with 
ink. The words were all written below, but once they 
were in such very large characters that they did not 
come directly below their proper notes, and perceiving 
this, he erased them all and wrote them over again. 





Coincidences in Carnot’s Life 
THE NUMBER SEVEN .... LONDON STANDARD 

An interesting discovery has just been made by a 
contributor to a French periodical, who has apparently 
a touch of superstition in his character concerning num- 
bers. Whether or no he believes in the mysterious or 
uncanny influence of number thirteen is not stated ; but 
he points out that the unfortunate President Carnot was 
throughout his life under the influence, so to say, of the 
cipher seven. He was born in 1837, and entered the 
Ecole Polytechnique in 1857. He became President 
of the republic in 1887, in virtue of the seventh article 
of the Constitution. On the 17th of May in the present 
year, he presided at the centenary fétes at the Ecole Poli- 
technique. He died in the 57th year of his age and in 
the seventh year of his presidency. In the carriage in 
which he was seated when assassinated there were, in- 
cluding the driver, etc., seven persons, the crime being 
committed on a Sunday, the seventh day of the week, 
by Caserio, an Italian, there being respectively seven 
letters in these two words. To conclude this list of sevens 
it is pointed out that M. Carnot’s remains were laid in 
the tomb in the seventh month of the year, and on the 
seventh day after the murder was committed. 
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The Play 

Lo! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years ! 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theatre to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 


Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly ; 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast, formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible woe ! 


That motley drama !—oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot ! 

With its Phantom chased forevermore 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot ; 

And much of madness, and more of sin 
And horror, the soul of the plot. 


But see, amid the mimic rout, 
A crawling shape intrude ! 

A blood-red Thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude ! 

It writhes ! it writhes! with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 

And the seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbrued. 


Out—out are the lights—out all ! 
And over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 
Comes down with the rush of a storm; 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy ‘‘ Man,” 
And its hero, the conqueror Worm. 


The Chambered Nautilus....Oliver W. Holmes. ..Poems (Houghton, Mifflin) 
This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his glowing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread its lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, [more. 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 


From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on my ear it rings. 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


Parrhasius 
The golden light into the painter’s room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colors stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth, 
And, in the soft and dewy atmosphere, 
Like forms and landscapes magical they lay. 
The walls were hung with armor, and about 
In the dim corners stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stern Jove; 
And from the casement soberly away 
Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and true 
And, like a veil of filmy mellowness, 
The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 
Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon his canvas. There Prometheus lay, 
Chained to the cold rock of Mount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh: 
And as the painter’s mind felt through the dim 
Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 
Forth with its reaching fancy, and with form 
And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye 
Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip, 
Were like the winged god’s breathing from his flight. 
‘‘ Bring me the captive now! 
My hand feels skillful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit, airily and swift; 
And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 
a! bind him on his back! 
Look, as Prometheus in my picture here. 
Quick, or he faints! Stand with the cordial near ! 
Now bend him to the rack ! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh, 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh ! 
So let him writhe! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works on his brow! 
Ha! gray-haired and so strong! 
How fearfully he stifles that short groan ! 
Gods! if I could but paint a dying moan! 
‘Pity thee?’ SolIdo! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar ; 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter? 
I’d rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine ; 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine? 
‘Hereafter!’ Aye, hereafter ! 
A whip to keep a coward to his track ! 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back 
To check the skeptic’s laughter ? 
Come from the grave to-morrow with that story 
And I may take some softer path to glory. 
No, no, old man; we die 
E’en as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, e’en as they. 
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Strain well thy fainting eye ; 
For when the bloodshot quivering is o’er, 
The light of heaven will never reach thee more, 
Yet there’s a deathless name— 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And, like a steadfast planet, mount and burn ; 
And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me, 
By all the fiery stars! I’d pluck it on me; 
Aye, though it bid me rifle 
My heart’s last fount for its insatiate thirst ; 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first ; 
Though it should bid me stifle 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child; 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild ;— 
All, I would do it all, 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot; 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot. 
O heavens! but I appall 
Your heart, old man! Forgive! Ha! on your lives 
Let him not faint! rack him till he revives ! 
Vain! vain! give o’er! His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now. 
Stand back! I’ll paint the death dew on his brow. 
Gods! if he do not die 
But for one moment—one—till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips 
Shivering! Hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now. That was a difficult breath. 
Another! Wilt thou never come, oh death ? 
Look, how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still? Ah! lift up his head! 
He shudders— gasps—Jove help him—so—HE’s DEAD ‘” 


The Battle of Morgarten..Felicia D. Hemans..Popular Elocutionist (Warne) 


The wine-month shone in its golden prime, 
And the red grapes clustering hung; 
But a deeper sound, through the Switzer’s clime, 
Than the vintage-music rung. 
A sound through vaulted cave, 
A sound, through echoing glen, 
Like the hollow swell of a rushing wave ;— 
’Twas the tread of steel-girt men. 


And a trumpet, pealing wild and far 
’Midst the ancient rock was blown, 
Till the Alps replied to that voice of war 
With a thousand of their own. 
And through the forest-glooms 
Flash’d helmets to the day, 
And the winds were tossing knightly plumes 
Like the larch-boughs in their play. 
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In Hasli’s wilds there was gleaming steel 
As the host of the Austrian pass’d ; 
And the Schreckhorn’s rocks, with a savage peal, 
Made mirth of his clarion’s blast. 
Up ’midst the Righi snows 
The stormy march was heard, 
With the charger’s tramp, whence fire-sparks rose, 
And the leader’s gathering word. 


But a band, the noblest band of all, 
Through the rude Morgarten strait, 
With blazon’d streamers and lances tall, 

Moved onwards in princely state. 
They came with heavy chains, 
For the race despised so long— 
But amidst his Alps-domains, 
The herdsman’s arm is strong ! 


The sun was reddening the clouds of morn 
When they entered the rock-defile, 

And shrill as a joyous hunter’s horn 
Their bugles rung the while. 


But on the misty height, 

Where the mountain people stood, 
There was stillness, as of night, 

When storms at distance brood. 


There was stillness, as of deep dead night, 
And a pause—but not of fear, 
While the Switzers gazed on the gathering might 
Of the hostile shield and spear. 
On wound these columns bright 
Between the lake and wood, 
But they look’d not to the misty height 
Where the mountain people stood. 


The pass was filled with their serried power, 
All helm’d and mail-array’d, 
And their steps had sounds like a thunder-shower 
In the rustling forest-shade. 
There were prince and crested knight, 
Hemm’d in by cliff and flood, 
When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain people stood. 


And the mighty rocks came bounding down, 
Their startled foes among, 
With a joyous whirl from the summit thrown— 
Oh ! the herdman’s arm is strong ! 
They came like lauwine hurl’d 
From Alp to Alp in play, 
When the echoes shout through the snowy world 
And the pines are borne away. 


The fir-woods crash’d on the mountain-side, 
And the Switzers rush’d from high, 
With a sudden charge, on the flower and pride 
Of the Austrian chivalry : 
Like hunters of the deer, 
They storm’d the narrow dell, 
And first in the shock, with Uri’s spear, 
Was the arm of William Tell. 


There was tumult in the crowded strait, 
And a cry of wild dismay, 
And many a warrior met his fate 
From a peasant’s hand that day! 
And the empire’s banner then 
From its place of waving free, 
Went down before the shepherd-men, 
The men of the Forest-sea. 


With their pikes and massy clubs they brake 
The cuirass and the shield, 
And the war-horse dash’d to the reddening lake 
From the reapers of the field ! 
The field—but not of sheaves— 
Proud crest and pennons lay, 
Strewn o’er it thick as the birch-wood leaves, 
In the autumn tempest’s way. 


Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havoc view’d 
When the Austrian turn’d to fly, 
And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die! 
And the leader of the war 
At eve unhelm’d was seen, 
With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 


But the sons of the land which the freeman tills 
Went back from the battle-toil 
To their cabin homes ’midst the deep green hills, 
All burden’d with royal spoil. 
There were songs and festa] fires 
On the soaring Alps that night, 
When children sprung to greet their sires 
From the wild Morgarten fight. 
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The Squandering of Wealth 
A FREE LANCE....TOWARD UTOPIA (APPLETON) 

When we hear that Vanderbilt is to build himself a 
palace at a cost of four hundred thousand pounds, and 
that the Duke of Westminster spent—how much ?—on 
the building of his; that Woburn Abbey was built by 
the Duke of Bedford at a cost of £80,000, and that 
the grounds are cut up by sixty miles of walks and 
drives, and were laid out at a cost of £40,000; that 
Lord Burton settled £10,000 a year on his daughter, — 
who, as is reported, will inherit £80,000 a year on his 
death—besides paying off £250,000 incumbrances on 
his son-in-law’s estate ; that ‘“‘money poured into the 
pockets ” of that drunken and dissolute rowdy, the late 
Abingdon Baird, “at the rate of £120,000 a year,” 
and that “the money he misused in the eleven years 
since, as a young man of twenty, he took to sport and 
pleasure, would aggregate to appalling figures” ; that a 
successful shopkeeper lately paid £3,000 for a neck- 
lace, and that a famous prima donna travels in a special 
car containing a bath of solid silver; that the household 
salaries of an aged lady, who happens, by a series of 
accidents of birth and death, to occupy the English 
throne, involve an annual outlay of £136,260; the 
“expenses” of her household a similar outlay of 
£172,500, besides an expenditure of £60,000 for her 
privy purse; that a well-known millionaire spent 
£12,000 on a ball at a London hotel; that the cigars 
supplied to H. R. H. “the first gentleman” of England 
and very perfect pattern to society, and to a celebrated 
Jew stock-jobber, are said to cost them half a guinea 
each; that a certain young Vaughan of North country 
repute, by dint of spending— £40,000 on a billiard- 
room, £20 each on spittoons, and £1,500 on a bed- 
stead—contrived to run through a fortune of half a 
million in eleven years; that Princess Beatrice’s wedding 
cost £5,000; that, in short, on every side, wealth is 
being squandered in the most reckless, stupid, and even 
hedonically unprofitable waste—wealth wrung from 
Nature by the painful and life-long toil of our fellows, 
whose cloud-capped lives are never gladdened by a 
gleam of sunny interlude—while all around thousands 
are in abject destitution, and noble educational or 
philanthropical schemes are languishing or stillborn for 
want of a miserable thousand, such as these fortunate 
squander in a day, and would-be social reformers are 
eating their hearts in enforced apathy—then we cannot 
but ask ourselves whether these self-bound millionaires 
be really men and women, or—what? Can such heart- 
less, crassly selfish luxury culture be paralleled in other 
ages or other climes? Yes: the historian recalls with 
a heavy heart the annals of Roman decadence, and 
remembers that in the most bedeviled age of Rome, 
when the Nemesis of ruin was impending over her, pre- 
cisely such dollar-worship and wasteful luxury. 

A few illustrative extracts from Roman history may 
perhaps be permissible in order to emphasize the 
analogy. For instance: Lucullus had so regulated his 
house that he could always bring three of his friends to 
supper with him, and, without any previous notice, set 
before them a banquet of which the expense was 
reckoned at about £650. Even those men of the 








aristocracy who, like Cicero, had neither any particular 
taste for expense, nor any extraordinary facilities for in- 
dulging it, were obliged to make an absurd display of 
luxury for the sake of appearances. Would they invite 
their friends to table, they must at least possess a 
proper table yet even Pliny regards it as in- 
credible that Cicero should have paid £650 for such a 
table.” (Lardner’s History of Rome, I., 354, 355.) 
“ A table of thuja-root, with a claw of silver or ivory, 
marked the man of correct breeding; he whose table 
was of beech or oak could have no admittance to good 
society! In the same manner cookery and plate were 
matters of great moment; sea-fish could be served up 
to a man of rank only on golden dishes set with 
precious stones; and his banqueting-halls were filled 
with troops of attendants. The facility of life 
which had existed in former times was gone. Every 
one who aiined at the distinctions of society must be 
prepared with the means of satisfying certain artificial 
wants, and of following certain artificial fashions.” 
(Ibid., II., 162, 163.) ‘“ Philotas declares himself to 
have seen, and ascertained from Antony’s cook, that a 
scandalous and useless expense was regularly incurred 
in order that the table might be instantly served at any 
time.” (Ibid., II., 77.) ‘As money was the master- 
key to every sort of enjoyment, it became the sole ob- 
ject of pursuit unfortunately the spirit of 
traffic took that direction in those times which it takes 
at this day, so far as it deals in stock-jobbing and 
agiotage, and in joint-stock undertakings of delusive 
remoteness and extent.” (Ibid., II., 87.) 

Passing by the similarly heartless and riotous luxury 
of a privileged few which heralded the break-up of 
monarchical France, and which was reflected in other 
courts, as, for instance, the Saxon, of which we are told 
that although the country had been impoverished and 
well-nigh depopulated by the Thirty Years’ War, “ the 
Elector George remodeled his court on a scale of splen- 
dor which for a time rivaled that of Versailles, so that 
by his expenditure on guards, attendants, parties, ban- 
quets, regattas, etc., he exhausted the electoral treas- 
ury, and at last reduced the nation to bankruptcy ;” 
and again, “ A gypsy-party at Muhlberg cost $3,000,- 
ooo, of which $5,000 were expended for porcelain 
vessels for the bed-chambers of the Elector and his 
guests ”’—-passing by these almost incredibly wicked ex- 
cesses, of which this is a single example only, indulged 
in in bygone days, we will cite two or three final in- 
stances from the annals of contemporary modern decay, 
our authorities for which are the London daily papers. 

“The King of Siam has just had a pavilion of glass 
built for himself by a Chinese architect. Walls, floors 
and ceiling are formed of slabs of different sorts and 
thicknesses of glass joined by impermeable cement. By 
one door only can the King enter, and this closes her- 
metically when he comes in, and ventilator-valves in tall 
pipes in the roof open, as does also a sluice beside a large 
reservoir in which the glass house stands. The trans- 
parent edifice then becomes submerged, and the King 
thus finds himself in a cool and perfectly dry habitation, 
where he passes the time singing, smoking, eating and 
drinking.” 











“ The yearly expenses of the Sultan of Turkey have 
been estimated at no less a sum than six million ster- 
ling. Of this, £1,500,000 alone is spent on the 
clothing of the women, and £80,000 on the Sultan’s 
own wardrobe. Nearly another million and a half is 
swallowed up by presents, a million goes for pocket- 
money, and still another million for the table. It seems 
incredible that so much money can possibly be spent in 
a year by one man; but when it is remembered that some 
fifteen hundred people live within the palace-walls, and 
live luxuriously and dress expensively at the cost of the 
Civil List, it appears a little more comprehensible.” 

“ Much interest and curiosity have been excited in 
Bombay by the arrival in the harbor of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
yacht, The Valiant. She is manned by a crew of seventy- 
eight, and carried nine passengers, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanderbilt. The Valiant was built at Birkenhead, 
and is said to have cost considerably over one hundred 
thousand pounds. Her length is about 300 feet, the ton- 
nage 2,400, and the horse-power 4,500. The drawing- 
room is described as occupying the whole breadth of the 
ship, and is paneled in white and gold in the Louis XIV. 
style; the furniture, most of it old, being upholstered in 
red velvet. There is a library lined with polished wal- 
nut, and having a fireplace with a richly carved mantel- 
piece. Mrs. Vanderbilt’s bedroom is adorned with white 
lacquered panels set in frames of gold and ivory, and 
the curtains and coverings are of Louis XIV. old-rose 
silk. Her sitting-room is furnished with mahogany of 
old English make, with green velvet hangings. Two or 
three other apartments, decorated in the Empire fashion 
in two shades of blue, open out of the larger rooms; and 
there is a bath, all the appointments of which are made 
of silver-plated metal. Every bit of metal-work, even 
to the hinges of the doors on the lower deck, is indeed 
either of silver or silver-plate. Mr. Vanderbilt, adds this 
account, has his own suit of cabins fitted with even 
greater splendor and luxury than those of his wife, and 
in his bedroom, where solid marble has been freely used, 
are found all sorts of automatic and electrical appliances 
to save trouble and increase comfort. She has since 
sailed for Calcutta and other Indian ports.” 





The Rush to the Cities 

J. C. FERNALD..... NEw WoMaAnHoop (FuNK & WAGNALLS) 
To pour crowds of young girls untrained and un- 
protected into our great cities, there to work out their 
industrial salvation, is intolerable and unpardonable 
cruelty. The character they might develop amid the 
sweet restraints, the gentle nurture and kindly offices of 
happy homes, they are defrauded of just at the forming 
age. Now, the original friends of the movement are 
disturbed at its manifest results, and are casting about 
in all directions for means to mitigate its evils. Many 
fail to see the chief of all ways—to stay the flowing of 
the tide. Keep those young girls in their safe rural 
homes. Let them take up the natural womanly indus- 
tries that meet them there. Fulfill for them that peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not into temptation.” 
You can do for them no kinder thing, and we have had 
about enough of the sham heroic. The shop-girls as 
actually seen in our cities, when crowds of them are 
hurrying to their lodgings at nightfall, are a sight to 
make the heart ache. Why hold that out as the Ely- 
sium for aspiring young womanhood? To tell her that, 
by dashing “in among the throngs of men,” she shall 
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become like man, is as unfounded and almost as per- 
nicious as that ancient promise that by eating of the 
forbidden fruit the young woman of Eden should be- 
come like God. In either case the actual is lost, and 
the hypothetical is not won. The lot of man does not 
make her manlike, but only ushers her into a hard, ex- 
posed and dreary womanhood. It is impossible to stand 
and watch those crowds without a silent prayer that 
your daughter may not have that path to tread. Why 
should any one’s daughter ? 

The work of men is already overcrowded, as our 
strikes and labor agitations witness. Why crowd it 
more, by forcing into it those whom it will spoil, when 
the work they, as women, might do as well is almost 
deserted ? In the rural districts and smaller towns, 
household help can scarcely be had for love or money 
—or pity. I have known a merchant to leave his store 
in the hands of an incompetent partner, while he spent 
weeks washing dishes, sweeping rooms, making beds, 
cooking food, doing nursery work for his little children 
and waiting upon his sick wife—all at a loss which no 
one could compute, because custom was drifting away 
from him day by day, which all his skill might not win 
back again. I have known another watching with the 
sick wife by night, and spending whole days driving the 
country over, while leaving her to the care of neighbors 
and church members in a vain attempt to find “help”; 
and that wife a life-long invalid for want of that aid! 

Says Mr. Gladden, in his Applied Christianity: 
“The growth of the cities at the expense of the country 
consists largely in the removal of the young men and 
women from the farm to the cities and factory towns, 
where they find employment in the mills and shops. 
Here they are thrown together rather rudely in their 
work ; the boarding-houses, where most of them spend 
their nights and their Sundays, afford them none of the 
restraints of a home; their evenings are wont to find 
them on the streets and in cheap places of amusement. 
The wages of these operatives, especially of the females, 
are, as a general rule, very small. In a table showing 
the wages paid in forty-four different mills in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, I find that the average 
wages paid to women was six dollars and ten cents per 
week, and to female children three dollars and forty- 
one cents..... Out of this those who do not live at 
home must pay for board and room, washing and 
clothing. What a pinching life this must be can easily 
In the same communities where these 
girls are employed, are numbers of young men of their 
own social grade, and of grades a little higher, to whom 
marriage and a possession of a home seem, in the pres- 
ent state of society, a distant and not always a desir- 
able prospect. Such are the conditicns: the herding 
together of operatives, male and female, in places re- 
mote from their homes, with low wages and strong 
temptations. The moral fruits of such an exposure are 
not likely to promote the founding of permanent fam- 
ilies; the character and habits developed in such an 
environment are not the best outfit for happy wedlock. 
.... IT am convinced that it is to the conditions which 
I have now in an inadequate way outlined that much of 
the neglect and deterioration of family life is due.” 

Is it not time to call a halt? If there is other work 
for these girls, they ought to be kept out of that. The 


question is not now of who are the elect few who have 
some divine talent for music, art, oratory, literature. 
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Such will be pretty sure to make their own way. The 
question is of the host who must be somehow oper- 
atives, manual laborers in some way. They can do 
better than to become factory operatives, shop-girls, 
artisans, at starvation prices which are. ever getting 
lower as more come to divide them. Said the head of 
a Domestic Employment Bureau in Cleveland to the 
author but lately: “If I had a hundred and fifty girls I 
could find places for them all within a fortnight and 
be ready for as many more.” When this is the case, is 
it less than a crime to urge our girls to turn their backs 
upon the domestic work which would support them 
well, where the thought of ‘actual destitution ” could 
never come, which would in the main keep them near 
their early homes, and prepare them well for homes in 
the future, and hold out to them the city as an Ely- 
sium, the shop as a paradise, and bid them seek success 
by thronging into the employments which do not need 
them, and where thousands are already crowding each 
other to destruction ?—where, besides, their chances of 
woman’s highest glory, happy wifehood and sweet moth- 
erhood her highest mission, beautiful home-making, are 
woefully, perilously diminished. On the latter point Dr. 
Strong says: “ Girls brought up in factories, or those 
whose mothers are there employed, make poor house- 
keepers, learn little of those arts of economy by which 
the handful of meal and the cruse of oil of a meager 
income waste not, neither fail. They make poor wives 
and keep their husbands poor. Thus the children of 
another generation are forced into the factory.” 

When Fremont came to Boston after his premature 
emancipation proclamation, a vast crowd assembled to 
meet him in Tremont Temple. The hall was full, and 
still they came. A solid column poured up each stair- 
way; men were raised off their feet by the press, and 
carried helplessly on the shoulders of the moving 
column, which, as it came in, cleaned out each row of 
seats before it as a bayonet charge might have done, till 
the centre of the hall was dangerously packed, and a 
crowd yet pressing at every opening. After Fremont 
had spoken, there were loud calls for “ Andrew, An- 
drew!” But Governor Andrew looked over the throng 
and shook his head. As the clamor for him continued, 
he rose, signed to his staff and marched out of the hall 
by the private door leading from the stage. The crowd 
was disappointed, but thoughtful men nodded approval 
to each other. Some one of the staff returned, and 
announced, ‘‘ Governor Andrew will now speak in the 
Meionaon.” The press about the doors grew less. 
Those in the hall, who had been anxiously pondering 
the peril from which there was no escape, began to 
breathe more freely. One by one men began slipping 
out, and the danger was over. It was like the wise 
forethought of that great man. The formers of public 
opinion have need to take some such action now. 

The answer of many is, “It’s of no useto try. The 
tendency is too strong to stop.” But this has been said 
of every harmful thing since the world was made, and 
threatening tides have been turned back in spite of it 
again and again. In fact, the only hope the strongest 
thinkers have is in a change of public opinion some- 
where touching this question. Mr. Gladden hopes to 
remedy the difficulty by educating capitalists, who are 
by no means an impressible class. Many of them have 
made their money by an iron firmness in saying “ no.” 
They are scornful of theories and doubtful of experi- 
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ments. And though they were to do their utmost, they 
could not reach two great elements of the problem—the 
“herding together” of the operatives, and their “‘ remote- 
ness from their homes.” These are the chief difficulties. 
Scatter the: operatives through the rural districts; put 
each in or near her own home, with loving kindred 
around, and the most deplorable results of the present 
system would at once disappear. 

Why not, then, devote our energies to doing just this? 
Let us seek to create a healthier and wiser public opinion 
among American girls. It is far easier to educate them 
than the capitalists. It can be far sooner done. They 
are the most impressible of human beings to adequate 
influence. In this attempt we have human nature with 
us. It is like working with an elemental force—a vast, 
an irresistible resource, if you can only get in line with 
its power. ‘The natural instincts of every unspoiled girl 
cling to home, and reach out to domestic life. 





Popular Education and Crime 

Sir JoHN LuBBock’s VIews.... UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

The International Institute of Sociology, which con- — 
vened in Paris, October 1, 1894, was presided over by 
Sir John Lubbock. His opening address was devoted 
to a survey of recent social progress in Europe, and 
created considerable comment. The part which ex- 
cited most attentiori in England and France was that in 
which he discussed the effect of general education upon 
crime in England. Since the passage of the act of 
1870, providing for primary and secondary education, 
the number of school children in English schools has 
increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000; and the num- 
ber of persons in prison has fallen from 12,000 to 5,000. 
The yearly average of persons sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for the worst crimes has decreased from 3,000 to 
800, while juvenile delinquents and offenders have de- 
clined from 14,000 to 5,000. A similar remarkable 
falling off was cited in the case of paupers, the decrease 
being from 47 to 22 in the 1,000, or over 50 per cent. 
These statistics, cited by Sir John Lubbock, are almost 
startling in their significance. 

His contention that general education is the explana- 
tion of this marked decline of criminality in England 
was, however, vigorously disputed. The Paris Temps 
declared that the reverse was true in France, that the 
opening of the schools has filled the prisons; that 
crime has greatly increased with the extension of educa- 
tion. English papers, admitting the correctness of his 
statistics, said that he was reasoning “post ergo propter 
hoc.” The claim of the Temps would seem to prove 
this, and if we accept as true the claim often advanced 
as to the effect upon the negroes of our Southern States, 
of the meagre education which they have received since 
their emancipation, we have another obstacle to accept- 
ing Sir John Lubbock’s desired deduction. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that there is a real and perceptible con- 
nection between substantial education and the decrease 
of crime. It would be deplorable and terribly dis- 
heartening if there is not such a casual connection. 
Education, as we understand it, is not mere rote learn- 
ing and intellectual gymnastics and acquisition, but it is 
education of the whole man, morally, intellectually, 
physically. It is training and preparation for complete 
living ; education in industry, in the laws of society, in 
the rights and duties of citizenship as well as in the 
sciences, arts and letters. Children and youth taught 























‘from the time of their entrance into the primary to the 
time when the university doors close behind them that 
harmonious and progressive social life depend upon in- 
dividual rectitude and industry, and inspired with the 
examples of upright teachers, are not likely to become 
criminals and paupers. Education, when it means this, 
does diminish crime and close prisons. 

The striking differences of the results of the spread 
of education in France and in England are to be ex- 
plained in great measure by the fact that in France 
education is almost entirely intellectual, and in England 
moral training and discipline are combined with intel- 
lectual. English pupils are not only taught how to use 
their faculties, but the spirit in which they ought to use 
them in order to attain to the highest good. The 
agencies which in these days especially aid in promot- 
ing general popular education are not alone the public 
schools, colleges and universities, but the pulpit, the 
press, clubs, societies and organizations, all of which 
aim at social enlightenment and improvement. These, 
and particularly such practical schemes for bringing the 
means of education and the results of scientific research 
to the homes of the people as the Chautauqua system 
and University Extension, all unite in educating the 
people in the real needs of citizenship and the duties of 
individual living. 





The Anarchist Utopia 
G. BOGLIETTI.... THE CHAUTAUQUAN 

The word “anarchy” is, as we all know,a Greek term 
which means the lack of a well-ordered government. 
In Greece it was used to indicate an abnormal and 
transitory phase of the State and its functions. But 
nowadays the lack of a government is not, for the new 
sectaries, a merely transitory phenomenon. It is rather 
the essence of a political system, and is regarded as a 
new kind of permanent existence for the social life. So 
far as I am aware, anarchy thus understood is a novelty 
of the last years of this century. Through the kind- 
ness of a friend I have been enabled to get possession 
-of a large amount of anarchistic literature, not only the 
publications in book form of its advocates, but also 
many of its leading newspapers. If you except some 
articles of the chiefs of the movement, like Kropotkine, 
Henry Seymour and others, who show study, training 
and a critical mind, the rest of the literature is very 
poor stuff. All its contents could be reduced to a few 
leading propositions, which the anarchists claim to be 
of an indisputable truth and clearness, and on which 
their entire criticism of society is founded. 

These propositions are as follows: First, the prole- 
tariat is the only producer of riches; secondly, the 
work of the proletariat is exploited by the capitalist in 
particular, and by the well-to-do classes in general ; 
thirdly, political authority, the State, is ever vigilant, 
with its innumerable agents, in upholding the tyranny 
of the capitalists and commercial class; fourthly, there 
is a natural equality of man, a natural goodness and 
harmony of human relations when left to the operation 
of free, natural impulses; fifthly, all social evils arise 
from the strife of nature with that artificial creation of 
man, which is the State—should this conflict cease, the 
ills which come from it would naturally disappear. In 
general, then, this anarchistic doctrine consists of two 
parts, the one critical and in substance nothing but the 
systematic slandering of all existing institutions—which 
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the initiates of the sect say are consecrated to the ven- 
geance of the imminent, inevitable revolution; and the 
other constructive, composed of idyllic fantasies, rep- 
resenting, often in a poetic form, the beatitude of hu- 
manity when once given over to the rule of anarchy. 
Their view is political pessimism in its crudest and most 
desolating expression. But this vain phantasm has the 
power of alluring the anarchists. It urges on the bold- 
est of the sect to touch off the fatal trains in the at- 
tempt to biow up this old, gangrened world, hoping to 
see arise from its smoking embers the dawn of a new 
Age of Gold, the dreamed-of Eden of felicity. 

But how and with what means do the anarchist 
groups aid the preaching of their doctrines? Where 
does the money come from with which so many of the 
imprisoned members seem so plentifully supplied? It 
is certain that a part of it is stolen. For the anarchist 
moral is very indulgent toward the appropriators of 
other people’s property when it is done for the benefit 
of the sect. As the newspaper, the Commonweal, said 
in praising Ravachol’s felonies: ‘“ Theft is only taking 
forcibly from the rich what the rich took forcibly from the 
poor, by exploiting their fatigues and labor. Long life, 
then, to robbery!” It would appear, then, that society 
finds itself face to face, not with a political party or sect, 
but with a band of malefactors. But, of course, the 
thieves and bomb-throwers of the sect are only an epi- 
sode, an incident of anarchy. Its true importance 
(with the idea which gives it its shape) consists in its 
claim to be a political doctrine which is to solve all 
social contradictions. In this respect it is joined with 
all the philosophical movements of the times. 

Complete liberty, absolute freedom after the old world 
has been blotted out, is the anarchist dream of the 
future. In the words of Grave: “ Authority and own- 
ership being abolished, society, being no longer, as it 
now is, based on the antagonism of interests, but, on 
the contrary, on the most strict solidarity, then indi- 
viduals being assured of the morrow, no longer being 
obliged to save money for the future, will not look upon 
one another as enemies, ready to devour one another in 
fighting over a mouthful of bread, or to supplant one 
another in the service of an exploiter. The cause of 
strife and animosity being destroyed, social harmony 
will be established.” But not all anarchists have faith 
in the realization of such a dream immediately on the 
fall of the government carried on by the trading classes. 
Human nature must be opportunely prepared for such 
felicity—human nature, which is at the bottom good, 
but which has been so sadly distracted and perverted by 
these many centuries of oppression. To hope it will re- 
turn to its pristine virtue all at once is too much to 
expect. In other words, an intermediate political state 
may be necessary, and a revolutionary government 
should succeed to the mercantile. At least, some anar- 
chists propose this. Others advocate a dictatorship ; 
others a government on a broad popular basis. “A 
mistake, a mistake!” cries Kropotkine. “Let us not 
repeat the blunder of the Paris Commune. Don’t try 
to substitute one government for another, but tear up 
by the roots every social ill and abolish the very thing 
of government.” These divergent views reveal more or 
less dissension in the anarchist world. But whatever 
the dissensions of the factions may be, they cease in the 
face of the common enemy—the government by the 
trades classes. This all anarchists wish to destroy. 
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Telepathy Among Insects 

PROFESSOR RILEY’s DISCOVERY WASHINGTON STAR 

Can it be that bugs are endowed with a wonderful 
sixth sense? Professor C. V. Riley thinks he has dis- 
covered satisfactory evidence of telepathy among insects 
—that is to say, a sixth sense by which they are able to 
communicate ideas from one to another at great dis- 
tances. The power, as illustrated in the case about to 
be mentioned, evidently depends not upon sight or smell 
or hearing. The fact that man is able to transmit 
sound by telegraph almost instantaneously around the 
globe may suggest something of this subtle power, even 
though it furnishes no explanation thereof. 

Once upon a time Professor Riley had two ailanthus 
trees in his front yard. They suggested to him the idea 
of obtaining from Japan some eggs of the ailanthus silk- 
worm. He got a few and hatched them, rearing the 
larve and watching anxiously for the appearance of the 
first moths from the cocoons. He put one of the moths 
in a little wicker cage and hung it up out of doors on 
one of the ailanthus trees. This was a female moth. 
On the same evening he took a male moth to a cemetery 
a mile and a half away and let him loose, having pre- 
viously tied a silk thread around the base of his abdo- 
men to secure subsequent identification. Professor 
Riley’s purpose in this performance was to find out if the 
young male and the female moth would come together 
for the purpose of mating, they being in all probability 
the only insects of their species within a distance of 
hundreds of miles, excepting only the others possessed 
by Professor Riley himself. This power of locating 
each other had previously been remarked in these 
insects. In this case, sure enough, the male was found 
with the captive female the next morning. ‘The latter 
had been able to attract the former from a distance of a 
mile and a half. 

Concerning the ordinary senses of insects compara- 
tively little is known. Most of them certainly see well, 
the eyes of many species being far more elaborate than 
those of human beings. The eyes of common house flies 
and dragon flies are believed to be better fitted than the 
human eye for observing objects in motion, though these 
creatures are short-sighted. It may be reasonably sup- 
posed that insects possess taste, judging from the dis- 
crimination which they exercise in the choice of their 
food. That they have smell is a matter of common 
observation and has been experimentally proved by Sir 
John Lubbock and others. Most insects seem to be 
deaf to the sounds which are heard by human beings. 
At the same time there is no question that they produce 
sounds and hear sounds that are entirely beyond our 
own range of auditory perception. Sir John Lubbock 
has said that we can no more form an idea of these 
sounds than we should have been able to conceive a 
notion of red or green if the human race had been blind. 
The air is doubtless often vocal with the sounds made 
by insects of so high a pitch as to be entirely out of 
range of man’s power to hear. Certain senses in insects 
appear to be beyond comprehension. The _ neuters 
among the ants known as “ termites” are blind, and can 
have no sense of light in their burrowings : yet they will 
reduce a beam of wood or an elaborate piece of furni- 


ture to a mere shell without once gnawing through to 
the surface. An analogy is found among mammals. A 
bat in a lighted room, though blinded as to sight, will 
fly in all directions with great swiftness and with infal- 
lible certainty of avoiding concussion or contact with 
any object. [It seems to be able to feel at a distance. 





Monsters of the Deep 
GUARANTEED FIsH S7ORtES...... LONDON STANDARD 

It is humorously alleged that the sea-serpent has 
been laughed out of existence; but, in truth, it is the 
evidence which has been suppressed by mockery. Men 
of standing refuse to tell what they have seen when con- 
scious that their statements will be made a jest and 
treated as downright falsehoods. But one argument is 
advanced against the reality of sea-serpents, and that is 
not worthy the name. Objectors ask why they have 
not been heard of before this century. As a matter of 
fact, they are recorded continually from the earliest 
time ; but the unthinking do not apply those endless 
tales of monsters in antiquity to a creature actually as- . 
serted in their own day. There is another of the same 
sort, the great kraken, only less ridiculed because no 
witness has published a report of it in “the papers.” 
Pontoppidan’s account of the kraken was thought as 
diverting by those who read it as ever was a story of 
the sea-serpent. But we knew now to a certainty that 
the giant squid exists; we have his photograph, his 
weight and measurement, and anatomical description. 
Newfoundlanders and New Yorkers possess the very 
thing itself. The time is not distant, probably, when 
the story of the sea-serpent will be confirmed with a 
like pecision. 

It is strange indeed that Pontoppidan’s account of 
the kraken should have been unsupported for so many 
years, seeing how fast proofs have accumulated since 
the earliest of them came to hand. Unless some natu- 
ral causes have set those beasts ‘‘on the move” lately, 
many thousands of fishermen dwelling on the seashore 
must always have been able to give testimony beyond 
dispute. Forty years ago a kraken was stranded on 
the Danish coast, and the scientific world heard of it; 
from that time year by year—month by month almost 
of late—the awful creatures have been noted. In 1861 
the French war steamship Alecton pursued one for three 
hours, fighting all the time; killed it at length, but lost 
the carcass in drawing it aboard. The size was roughly 
estimated at eighty feet from tip to tip of the arms. 
This is quite credible. The Rev. Mr. Harvey meas- 
ured an arm which three Newfoundland fishermen se- 
cured as a trophy in 1873, after a hand-to-hand battle 
with the monster. Six feet of it had been cut off in the 
struggle, ten feet remained upon the body, as the fish- 
ermen computed; and the intermediate portion was 
nineteen feet long. One measuring fifty-six feet was 
actually landed soon afterward, and it now lies in the 
museum at St. John. The New York Aquarium had 
a fine example, taken in 1877. Its body is nine feet six 
inches long, and seven feet in circumference ; the arms 
stretch sixty feet from tip to tip. Bigger specimens are 
recorded ; largest of all, that taken in Logie Bay, and 
anchored to the shore by a grapnel—a single arm meas- 
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uring not less than forty-five feet. But we need not go 
to distant lands. In 1875 some Connemara fishermen 
saw one of these giants asleep and assailed it, though 
the only weapon they had aboard was a knife. Two 
hours the fight lasted, until the men, keeping out of 
reach, had cut off its limbs one by one. The tentacles 
proved to be thirty feet long each; the eyes fifteen 
inches in diameter; the “beak” four inches long. It 
was sick or wounded before the discovery, otherwise 
the tale would probably have been untold. 

With these astounding facts before us, it seems strange 
to the unprejudiced that the sea-serpent should still be 
an object of ridicule. The kraken might well be dis- 
believed while there was no evidence of its existence. 
But every one who sails—not steams—in a small vesset 
around the shore of any tropic country must see hun- 
dreds of snakes. In the Brazilian Seas they have been 
caught thirty feet long. That some objects taken for 
sea-serpents should have proved to be shoals of por- 
poise, drifts of weed, or strings of aquatic birds in flight 
is beside the question. The narratives of Captains 
M’Quhae and Henderson, Dr. Davidson, the passen- 
gers of the Burham, the officers of the royal yacht Os- 
borne, and such old stories, are too well known for repe- 
tition. But the very curious incident reported by all 
hands aboard the Pauline has not been so commonly 
noticed. It was in the Indian Ocean, July, 1875. Three 
large sperm-whales came in sight, one of which was 
struggling in the grip of a serpent. The coils appeared 
to be eight feet or nine feet in diameter; both head 
and tail were visible. The struggle lasted about fifteen 
minutes, when the snake sank with its victim. But we 
must not dwell on the sea-serpent. Captain Hon. 
George Hope, commanding Her Majesty’s ship Fly in 
the Gulf of California, 1854, saw an extraordinary 
monster. ‘The sea was still, the water clear as glass, 
when, looking over the boat-side, he beheld, as it seemed 
at first, an enormous alligator moving quietly along the 
bottom. But alligators do not live in salt water, and 
iooking more closely he observed that its neck was very 
long and thin like a snake’s, and its legs were flappers 
similar to those of a turtle; moreover, it could not be 
less than forty feet long. 

Fabulous monsters—kelpies, water-bulls, water-horses 
and the like—are so vaguely described as a rule that 
little definite can be said about them. Not so in the 
case of mermaids. There are honest folks who not only 
express but feel surprised that human beings ever put 
faith in that legend. To us it seems so natural that, if 
there was no evidence on the subject, we should not 
doubt that such belief had prevailed. It was at least 
as probable formerly that creatures after our, likeness 
inhabited the sea as that such inhabited the stars, and 
those good people do not see anything extraordinary in 
that. We have learned now by experience that they do 
not exist in the sea; we have not yet any certain infor- 
mation about the stars—that is the difference. It is safe 
to say that all mankind believes or once believed in mer- 
maids. In Europe the fancy is immemorial; and it was 
sustained by categorical testimony to a date which is 
not a little striking. Valentyn published his excellent 
Natural History of Amboyna in 1727, when skepticism 
began to make way ; and incidentally he, a firm believer, 
cites much evidence, old and new. When a dike burst 
in Holland in 1404, a mermaid was washed inland. 
Fishermen took it to Haarlem, and many great ladies 





were interested in the creature. They taught it to spin, 
and in the course of several years made it a good Chris- 
tian—of the Roman Catholic persuasion, as Valentyn 
grieves to record; but, he adds, “ this does not impugn 
the truth of the story.” 

Our English priests were not so successful with a mer- 
man taken near Oxford, as Stowe relates. It was kept 
by Bartholomew de Granville, custos of the castle at 
Oxford, for six months and more. “He spake nota 
word. All manner of meates he did eate, but most 
greedily raw fish, after he had crushed out the moisture. 
Oftentimes he was brought to the church, where he 
showed no tokens of adoration.” It is pleasant to record 
that this poor beast escaped. Returning to Valentyn, 
he gives other instances in Europe, and then proceeds to 
heap up testimony from the lands with which he was 
familiar—the Dutch Indies. It is, indeed, a striking. 
list ; and few readers who knew that this was a very dis- 
tinguished man of science, chaplain to the factory at 
Amboyna, of unquestioned veracity, so far as his knowl- 
edge went, could doubt the existence of mermaids 
henceforward. In the first place Valentyn indignantly 
refutes the notion, which, it seems, was already preva- 
ient, that the appearance and: habits of the dugong 
might have generated this myth. Observation was lax 
formerly, he says, and thus the absurd mistake arose. It 
could not be entertained for a moment in a scientific 
age. And then he tells how a Dutch lieutenant (named), 
marching with his company along the shore at Amboyna, 
saw a troop of mermen disporting themselves in the sea. 
Their hair was gray-green, long, and flowing. Six weeks 
later more than fifty witnesses beheld them at the same 
spot. He who questions that report, says the chaplain 
warmly, would doubt the existence of Rome or Con- 
stantinople because he had not seen them with his own 
eyes. Nearthe church at Tagnau, the whole congrega- 
tion, assembling for morning service, watched a merman 
as long as they could stay, and at afternoon service a 
mermaid. And so forth for many pages. 





Strange Hybrids 
CURIOSITIES OF CROSS-BREEDING....PosT-DISPATCH 

The study of hybridism in animals has always been a 
source of great interest and perplexity to natural histori- 
ans. Just how far this crossing of animals of different 
species or different genera may go, or whether it may 
take place at all, is still a mooted question. The weight 
of evidence in the investigations of later years proves 
beyond a doubt, however, that these misalliances between 
animals of the same species have undoubtedly occurred 
at comparatively frequent intervals where the brutes 
have been in any measure domesticated or set apart 
from the opposite sex of their own kind, although cases 
of spontaneous hybridism, where the animals were in a 
state of nature, have been occasionally observed. As to 
the admixture of blood between animals of different 
genera there are but few believers, among whom is that 
eminent naturalist, Louis Buffon. The best authenti- 
cated case of hybridism in America to-day is in the 
Zoological Gardens in Cincinnati, Ohio, which boasts 
of a litter of puppies, the progeny of a gray wolf and a 
female Eskimo dog. They combine the character- 
istics of both parents. This is especially noticeable in 
their efforts to bark. Their cry begins with a barking 
cough and ends in a long wolfish howl. Their eyes. 
look dangerously wolfish, and they have a strange tim- 
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idity, but persuasion will bring them fawning and wag- 
ging their tails to the feet of the visitors. 

The menagerie of the English Garden in Munich has 
a similar phenomenon in two kittens. They are a cross 
between a male lynx and a female cat. They are some- 
what larger than ordinary kittens and quite savage 
sometimes, even appearing to frighten the inoffensive 
old mother. Prof. H. D. Harsen, of Riga, holds 
that the deer and roe may be crossed to any extent, and 
also holds that sterility will not follow in the progeny. 
A Tennessee farmer, a few years ago, found a woolly 
fawn in the neighborhood where his sheep had been 
pasturing during the autumn, and this was thought to 
have been the result of the union of a sheep and deer. 
Cases similar to this are related in the sheep districts of 
Switzerland and Italy. There are on record also in- 
stances where the Alpine ibex has been crossed with the 
goat. In Angouleme, France, M. Charles Roux is 
described by a correspondent of the Journal de la Physi- 
ologie as having a rabbit farm where he indiscriminately 
crossed hares and conies. Zebras, quaggas and horses 
are also known to freely interbreed, and even lion-tigers 
have been born in some menageries. One of the most 
interesting cases in Europe illustrating this peculiar 
phase of animal life was in Liberia in the Amoor district, 
where a spitz dog gave birth to puppies the father of 
which was a black fox. The young ones were covered 
with a thick, warm coat, which as peltry would have 
been most valuable. These little freaks were exhibited 
in the Berlin Theirgarten for a time, but were afterward 
taken to the Regent’s Park Zoo. While there is but 
little evidence to show that animals of different genera 
are ever crossed, there is a suspicion of its possibility in 
some of the peculiar species extant, which seem to form 
connecting links between families. The horned toad, 
for instance, looks as though it might have sprung from a 
union of the toad and lizard, and the big horn of the 
Rocky Mountains seems to unite the head of the 
Moufflon sheep with the body of the deer. So with 
the dormouse, which appears to be a link between the 
rat and the squirrel. But all this is but speculation. 





Insect Mimics 
PRoF. CHARLES F, HOLDER....NEW YORK LEDGER 

In wandering through one of the picturesque canyons 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains one day, I noticed a 
green leaf coming down through the air with a peculiar 
motion. It zigzagged from side to side, and finally 
landed in a bush near at hand. Wondering merely why 
such a leaf should fall from a spruce tree, I would have 
passed on, had not my dog, with more prescience, 
stopped and nosed the leaf, telling me, after his fashion, 
to look. This I did, and found this green object that 
had come scurrying down was not a leaf at all, but a 
great green katydid with gauze-like wings, protected by 
covers that were so exact in their imitation of other 
leaves in general that any one would have been de- 
ceived. The insect was a natural mimic, and even its 
flight downward from the tree was a protective one, cal- 
culated to deceive any feathered enemy that might 
have been in the vicinity. This phase of animal life, 
the feature of protective resemblances, is one well cal- 
culated to attract our attention and cause unceasing 
wonderment. Nature has wisely endowed certain de- 
fenseless animals with a certain protective resemblance ; 
made them mimics of their surroundings, so that they 
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may avoid their enemies ; and the extent to which this 
is carried among certain animals, especially insects, 
makes the study one of absorbing interest. 

In all life there is a certain adaptation to its peculiar 
surroundings. Gayly-tinted birds are not, as a rule, 
found on white, sandy wastes, but in forests where there 
is deep coloring and the contrast is not great. The 
tawny lion, the giraffe, the ostrich, are forms which 
assimilate their surroundings. In California the horned 
toad is almost as invisible as the sand in which it lives, 

A little canyon-toad mimics the rocks upon which it 
rests, in color, while the frogs of the East are hardly 
distinguishable from the green reeds among which they 
hide. This peculiar method of defense is particularly 
marked among insects. Some years ago a traveling 
fakir stopped at a bungalow in India, and offered for a 
small sum to show the guests of the sahib, who were 
new in India, a miracle. Told to go ahead, he pro- 
duced a small tree, with leaves about three inches long, 
which he thrust into the ground, then took from a large 
box carried by an attendant a dozen butterflies of great 
beauty. After the guests had examined them and 
assured themselves that the insects were alive, the fakir 
tossed them one by one into the air. Each alighted on 
the tree and became invisible. 

When all had disappeared, the fakir asked the sahib 
to look for them. The Englishman examined the tree 
carefully, but failed to find the dozen butterflies, each 
of which was four inches across. - They had all heard 
of the Indian hypnotism, and thought that this possibly 
was an instance in hand ; but the laughing fakir caught 
up the tree, and giving it a shake, the insects floated in 
the air for a moment, and then gathered about the tree 
again to mysteriously disappear. The fakir then pointed 
out the illusion; the butterflies were not a foot from 
their eyes, and so mimicked the leaves when their wings 
were folded that the deception was perfect, both in 
color and shape. ‘There were even the delicate mold 
spots, the central or midrib of the leaf and the delicate 
lateral branches from it, while the stem of the leaf was 
closely imitated by the lower portion of the wings, which 
were pressed against the stem. ‘This mimic, known to 
science as “kallina,” if followed by a bird, simply 
alights on a bush or tree and becomes invisible, and the 
fakir had simply taken advantage of the natural protec- 
tion of the butterfly. 

The same protection is seen in many of our common 
butterflies that mimic flowers or leaves. Remarkable 
resemblances are noticed among the moths, some 
mimicking bits of wood or stone, so that when they 
alight they become at once invisible, and thus escape 
from any possible pursuer. Some interesting instances 
of mimicry are found in India. A naturalist noted a 
butterfly there that was not only a remarkable mimic, 
but when followed it imitated the peculiar flight of a 
poisonous butterfly that was obnoxious to the birds. In 
almost every group of insects we find this protective 
resemblance, and those among the walking sticks and 
walking leaves are the most wonderful. In the latter 
we have an example of an insect so exactly resembling 
a green leaf that it would bear close examination with- 
out discovery. The insect looks as though it might 
have been made up from several pieces of leaves. It is 
of a vivid green with delicate lines, exactly as one 
finds in a leaf. While the Phyllium resembles a leaf, 
the Phasmidz is a mimic of a twig or branch. The — 
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long, straight body is a perfect stick, the legs resem- 
bling twigs branching from it, and when walking it 
moves in so deliberate a manner that even then the 
illusion is not destroyed. A South American walking 
stick is a veritable giant, almost a foot in length. This 
is green, resembling a young shoot, and is found among 
green verdure ; but one observed by Bolt, the English 
naturalist, was a perfect mimic of a dead twig, and had 
upon its sides and legs curious excrescences that mim- 
icked fungous growths, so that the bird which had seen 
it moving would consider it nothing but a dried twig. 

The curious insects known as the mantis are remark- 
able for their powers of mimicry. Their movements are 
slow ; their bodies and legs resemble twigs, and they are 
by this disguise enabled to creep upon their prey. One 
species has been known to seize and eat small birds, 
who, thinking it a bit of a branch, so fall into its 
clutches. Perhaps the most remarkable mimic among 
these insects is a pink mantis of India that is almost 
exact in its resemblance to an orchid. The object here 
is evidently to capture insects that alight on it by mis- 
take. Many insects protect their eggs or young by 
unconscious mimicry. This is true of the egg-cases of 
many insects. Those of the mantis resemble in tint the 
immediate objects; while a South American moth, in 
the caterpillar form, makes a lattice-work cocoon that 
resembles a seed. Many of the spiders are mimics. In 
my garden I had yellow spiders that lived in the flowers 
of yellow nasturtiums; green ones that offered little 
contrast to the rose-bush upon which they lay in wait 
for the helpless aphid. 

The most extraordinary attempt at defense it was ever 
my good fortune to observe on the part of a spider was 
one in which the insect not only disguised but rendered 
itself completely insensible. I was wandering through 
the bog cedar-bush of one of the Florida keys, sixty 
miles from Cuba, when I,came upon a huge web 
that completely barred the way ; the long cables extended 
as braces in every direction, while in the centre poised a 
big yellow spider. The moment it caught sight of me 
it began to swing the web, first slowly, then more rapidly, 
until in a short time the spider had disappeared from 
view, although not a foot from my eyes. It was simply 
vibrating in its web, but so rapidly that my eyes could 
not follow it. In a few moments the motion gradually 
ceased, and as I remained perfectly quiet the spider 
assumed its normal position, beginning the swinging 
when I touched the web. Such a device would com- 
pletely deceive a bird. I may not inaptly refer to the 
mimicry of the crabs, which, with the insects, constitute 
a great branch of the animal kingdom, and are, popu- 
larly speaking, the insects of the sea. It is equally as 
essential that they should be protected from the various 
predatory fishes, and in almost every instance they 
resemble to some extent their surroundings, and in sev- 
eral instances deliberately disguise themselves. On the 
coral-keys of the tropics I have seen crabs come out of 
their dens of sand and eye me as I lay there watching 
them; but these spectral fellows were almost invisible 
even a few feet away, so white were they, almost per- 
fectly mimicking the sand in their absence of color. Not 
fifty feet away, where the shore-line ended and the sand 
was covered with a yellowish green matting of dead 
leaves of bay-cedar, lived another crab, Gecarcinus, a 
sturdy fellow that climbed the cactus, and it was of a 
brilliant purple with greenish tints on its legs, and so 
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-began to place the weed upon their backs. 
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perfectly secure amid its surroundings that I was almost 
bitten by one, mistaking it for the purple fruit of the 
prickly pear, on a leaf of which it hung. 

The most interesting mimics I have seen in crab-life 
are those which live in the sargassum, or gulf-weed. I 
have spent hours in drifting with these disconnected bits. 
of the sargassum sea, on the edge of the Gulf Stream 
where it flows from the tropics, and here there is a 
special pelagic fauna, all of which are mimics. It is 
almost impossible to distinguish the crabs, even when 
looking at them closely, as upon their backs are reflected 
the exact tints of the weed—a remarkable phase in the 
struggle for existence. In this same locality—and I 
have also observed it among northern crabs—there was. 
one we called a decorator. In its normal condition it 
resembled a moss-covered stone, and was safe from 
many of its enemies; but it was evidently not satisfied, 
as upon its back was a perfect forest of seaweed of va- 
rious kinds, which might have been considered accidental 
growths ; but such was not the case. As a rule, crabs. 
object to this invasion of their shell; but our little mimic 
was an exception to it, recognizing the fact that it could 
secure perfect immunity from fishes by covering its back. 
with weed, and forthwith doing so, 

To test it, I cleaned the back of several with a brush,. 
then released them in an aquarium, where there were 
some broken bits of weed. Almost immediately they 
Seizing a. 
bit in the big claw, they pressed the broken end to the 
mouth, evidently attaching some glutinous secretion, 
they reached up and deliberately fastened it to the shell. 
This was repeated until in about two hours the back of 
the crab was well planted and resembled a miniature: 
forest, thoroughly protecting the animal from the ob- 
servation of its many enemies. Such are a few instances. 
of this remarkable feature in the struggle for life. 





Experiments of a Feline Philosopher 
A Srupy IN REFLECTION ....SCIENCE GossIP 

The late Dr. Romanes, in his Animal Intelligence,. 
gives two stories of cats, who, on seeing their own re- 
flections in looking-glasses, convinced themselves that. 
the reflection was an illusion. In the case of a very 
intelligent cat of mine he went, I think, a step beyond 
this—namely, he satisfied himself that it was in some way 
his own image. Even if my deduction is wrong, the 
first part of his proceedings was so singularly like those: 
in Dr. Romanes’s accounts, that it seems as though it 
was a uniform law of cat nature to act in this way, and 
so far it may not be altogether uninteresting. I put the 
cat on a table, in front of a small toilet-mirror. After 
looking at his reflection for a short while, he went be- 
hind the glass; then he returned to his seat in front, and 
again watched it attentively. After a few moments he 
rapidly dashed behind it. He again returned to his 
seat in front of the glass, and, while retaining his seat 
and keeping his eyes fixed on the image, he struck 
about behind the glass with his paw in different direc- 
tions. His next action was, I fancy, suggested by see- 
ing the image apparently strike with its paw also. Keep- 
ing his seat and retaining his eye fixed on the image, 
he proceeded to (if I may use the word) posture in front’ 
of the glass. He raised his paws alternately, licked 
them, touched the glass, moved his head, etc. I have 
tried to simply describe the facts, and as far as possible 
avoid drawing conclusions. 
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The Camphor Language 
LIFE AMONG THE JAKUNS...... YOuUTH’s COMPANION 

One of the strangest languages in the world, used for 
the queerest of purposes, is the “camphor language” 
of Johore, a country of the Malay Peninsula. It has 
lately been studied and reported upon by Mr. Lake, an 
English engineer in the service of the Sultan of Johore. 
This language is called the “‘ Pantang Kapor,” or cam- 
phor language, and is used by the natives and all others 
who are engaged in gathering the product of the Ma- 
layan camphor-tree, and only at that time. If they 
used either of the languages of the region, the Malay 
or the aboriginal Jakun, the natives believe that they 
could not obtain any camphor; and for a most curious 
reason. The camphor-tree, “‘ Dryobalanops camphora,” 
grows abundantly in certain parts of the peninsula, but 
only occasionally contains camphor crystals. The cam- 
phor is not the same as that obtained from the camphor 
laurel of Formosa and Japan, which is the source of 
the ordinary camphor of commerce. It is of a sort very 
highly prized by the Chinese in the embalming of their 
dead, in incense and in medicine, and the gum brings 
much more than the common camphor. 

The Malayans and other Johore natives believe that 
each species of tree has a spirit or divinity that pre- 
sides over its affairs. ‘The spirit of the camphor-tree is 


known by the name of Bisan—literally “a woman.” 
Her resting-place is near the trees; and when, at night, 
a peculiar noise is heard in the woods, resembling that 


of a cicada, the Bisan is believed to be singing, and 
camphor will surely be found in the neighborhood. But 
the spirit of the camphor-trees seems to be jealous of 
the precious gum, and must be propitiated, and if she 
knows that hunters are in quest of it, she will endeavor 
to turn their steps aside. For, from Mr. Lake’s account, 
the supposition is probable that the natives think that 
she is acquainted with both the Malay and Jakun lan- 
guages, and if the camphor-hunters spoke either of 
those she would know that they had come for camphor, 
and would defeat their purpose. So it is necessary to 
speak in a tongue which she does not understand. For 
this purpose the “camphor language” has been in- 
vented. It consists of a mixture of Jakun and Malay 
words, but these are curiously altered or reversed; 
and the natives possibly believe that the divinity of the 
camphor-tree is completely confused. 

The Jakuns who hunt the camphor are one of the 
wildest of people, but inoffensive. They live, together 
with monkeys, dogs, cats, innumerable fowls, and per- 
haps a tame hornbill, in perfect harmony, under mova 
ble leaf-shelters built on poles in the woods. They have 
a formidable weapon in a sort of blowpipe, not unlike 
the pipe through which the American schoolboy pro- 
jects wet paper balls. The Johore blowpipe is made of 


a very long-jointed, straight variety of bamboo, which 


is generally carved and traced with many rude devices. 
The projectiles used in these are thin splinters of wood 
about a foot long, having a plug of pith at the butt end. 
The point is as sharp as a needle, and is covered with 
a black, resinous substance, which in many cases is ex- 
tremely poisonous. Monkeys and other small animals 
struck with one of these darts die from the effects al- 


most instantly. On man and the larger animals its 
effect is less rapid, but quite as deadly. The poison is 
popularly supposed to be obtained from the upas-tree. 
The Jakuns provide the graves of their dead with food, 
just as the North American Indians do. They also 
thoughtfully furnish them with cooking utensils and 
torches. With these people the forest is indeed full of 
spirits, not the least important of which is this spirit of 
the camphor-tree, whom they believe they fool so 
adroitly with their ‘ camphor language.” ° 





The Scourge of the Russian Thistle 
E. HOFER THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

In 1891 the Russian thistle was first reported to the 
Department of Agriculture. Described as a species of 
cactus, scientific investigation showed that it was neither 
a thistle nor a cactus, but a variety of common saltwort 
(Salsola kali tragus), with the habits of the tumbleweed 
of the American plains. This weed, which has become 
the worst scourge that has ever afflicted agriculture in 
the Prairie States, was introduced into the United States 
in flaxseed brought from Russia and sown in Bonhomme 
County, South Dakota. In 1892 it had caused damage 
amounting to several millions of dollars. Reports to 
the department in November, 1893, showed all the 
counties of South Dakota east of the Missouri River, 
and twenty counties in North Dakota, infested by the 
thistle. Its presence was also reported from four places 
west of the Missouri, two counties in Minnesota, three 
in Iowa and four in Nebraska. The seed was scattered 
from Denver to Madison, Wis., and from the Red River 
of the North into Kansas on the south. The dry season 
of 1894 leaves a territory of 200,000 square miles 
thoroughly infested by this scourge and an area of 
100,000 felt its presence as a destructive blight. 

Owing to the drought over this grain-growing region, 
no correct estimate of actual damage by the Russian this- 
tle can be formed. In the Dakotas, thousands of fields 
of grain and flax that would have yielded a partial crop 
were abandoned. No harvester or thrasher has been 
found to handle a crop infested by this pest. It clogs 
the machinery, fouls the grain, and renders fall plowing 
impossible. ‘The land must first be cleared of thistles 
before it can be plowed. If thistles are plowed under, 
even when partially matured, they will spring up more 
thickly than ever through six inches of soil. The tree- 
less, wind-swept Prairie States are the home of the 
thistle. It is distributed by the wind, which rolls the 
full-grown, ball-shaped plants, from one to six feet in 
diameter and each holding from 20,000 to 200,000 seeds. 
Like the tumbleweed, it bounds over the prairies with a 
movement resembling that of the jack-rabbit, traveling 
hundreds of miles, leaping over or breaking down 
fences, carrying fire before the wind, or endangering 
property by accumulating in heaps of inflammable 
material. Horses or cattle cannot be driven across a 
field rankly grown up to thistles. No animal will eat it 
after its myriad of sharp spikes appear. 

Grain: elevators closed, railroads without traffic, 
farmers without crops, settlers leaving large areas of 
otherwise rich farming lands, vast regions without. a 
furrow turned, where in other seasons all the grain lands 
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were plowed for next year’s crop—these are the signs 
on every hand of the devastation wrought by the Rus- 
sian thistle in the Dakotas. At present it is impossible 
to predict the future ravages of a scourge that has 
caused damage this year running into the scores of mil- 
lions, and that may drive the grain farmer out of all the 
Prairie States. The first effects of the thistle will be to 
‘drive farmers in the infested region to tilling more cul- 
tivated crops. The grain acreage in this region will be 
reduced from fifty to seventy-five percent. The granger 
railroads will show enormous falling off in grain-freight 
receipts for the last quarter of 1894, as about three 
elevators out of four are closed for want of crops. An 
immense emigration is taking place out of the regions. 





China’s Miracle Drug 
THE GINSENG RooT....NEW YORK HERALD 

At present there is a corner in the ginseng market on 
account of the Japanese-Chinese war. The corner has 
raised the price of the drug in pharmacies, where it is 
kept in very small quantities at any time, and is excep- 
tionally scarce at present. The war in the East is the 
cause of large shipments of the American product there, 
and one wholesale firm has an order for 1,000 pounds 
for immediate shipment to China. 

Ginseng is very little used by the medical men of this 
country in prescribing for patients, but in China for 
centuries it has been considered as possessing miracu- 
lous healing and invigorating properties. In the Chi- 
nese army it takes the place of quinine in bracing up 
the soldiers. It helongs to the genus panax, or all- 
curing plants, but the American species, which grows 
wild in the woods of this and other States, and is col- 
lected annually at this season, is of the order azalea 
quinque folium, It is both a perennial and an annual, 
and sends up a smooth round stem about twelve inches 
high. The fruit is a kidney-shaped scarlet berry, and 
is divided at the summit into three leaf stalks, each of 
which supports a compressed leaf, consisting of five or 
more petals. The leaves are oblong, obovate, acumi- 
nate oviates, and the flowers that come from the plant 
are small, of a greenish color, and are supported by a 
peduncle which rises from the top of the stem in the cen- 
tre of the petioles. The fruit has two, and sometimes 
three, seeds. ‘The plant is indigenous and grows in the 
shelter of thick and shady woods. In appearance it 
somewhat resembles sarsaparilla. The taste of the root 
is mucilaginous, sweetish, bitter, and has a slight flavor 
of licorice. It is aromatic. 

Dr. James Lockhart, a medical missionary in China, 
and an authority on Chinese medicines, mentions that 
the ginseng root collected in China is imperial property, 
and is sold to those who have the privilege of dealing 
in it at its weight in gold. At one time it commanded 
fabulous prices, the finest qualities, which are obtained 
from Manchuria and Corea, fetching as much as $300 
and $400 a Chinese ounce. The collection of it was 
prohibited at one period because of its scarcity. While 
its value is something unprecedented, it must be remem- 
bered that the average root is only from two to four 
inches long and very light. Dr. Lockhart tells of a 
visit he made to a ginseng merchant in Pekin who dis- 
played to him the precious roots, which were contained 
in a small lead-lined box. Each root was kept in a silk 
wrapper in silken-covered boxes. Less expensive roots 
were kept in cotton wrappers, and a cheaper variety yet 
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in paper wrappers. A big box held the small boxes, 
and was filled with parcels of quicklime to keep the at- 
mosphere dry. The merchant would not let his visitor 
handle or breathe upon the costly drug, but he expa- 
tiated upon its merits and wonderful cures. 

One of the holiday customs of the wealthier class of 
Chinamen is to make presents of the “ cure-all” root to 
their friends. With it they send a dainty double kettle, 
in which the medicine is prepared for use. AA silver 
kettle is suspended inside the outer, which is copper 
lined, by a ring, and between the two vessels there is a 
small space for holding water. In the silver one is 
placed the ginseng, with water. ‘The cover has a cup- 
shaped vessel on it, and in this is put rice, with a little 
water. When the rice is cooked the ginseng is ready. 
A dose is from sixty to ninety grains. The tea of the 
root is also drunk at the same time the patient swallows 
the drug. The name of the root in the Chinese lan- 
guage is schinseng, signifying the trunk of a human 
body, and Grosier, the scientist, says that this is because 
the root, which is divided into two branches from the 
main trunk, bears resemblance to a man’s thigh. It is 
likened to the mandrake of Scripture, and its miraculous 
curative qualities, according to observers in China, are 
largely dependent on the faith of the followers of Con- 
fucius. Sometimes in preserving the root it is kept for 
three days in fresh yater, or water in which rice has 
been boiled, and it is then suspended for three days 
over a fire, and afterward dried, until from the base to 
the middle it assumes a hard, resinous, and translucent 
appearance, which is deemed proof of its good quality. 





Queer Plants Used for Food 

VEGETABLE LIFE OF THE PRAIRIES.... WASHINGTON STAR 

In the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
hidden away in an obscure corner, is an odd sort of 
exhibit of queer foods eaten by out-of-the-way people. 
There is a loaf of bread made from the roasted leaves 
of a plant allied to the century plant. Another kind of 
bread is from a dough of juniper-berries. These are 
relished by some tribes of Indians, while others manu- 
facture cakes out of different kinds of bulbs. The 
prairie Indians relish a dish of wild turnips, which civi- 
lized people would not be likely to enjoy at all. In the 
Great American Desert the “ screw-beans,” which grow 
on mesquite-bushes, are utilized for food. Soap-ber- 
ries furnish an agreeable diet for some savages in this 
country, while in California the copper-colored aborigi- 
nes do not disdain the seeds of salt grass. 

Also in California the Digger Indians collect pine 
nuts, which are the seeds of a certain species of pine— 
sometimes called “ pinons”—by kindling fires against 
the trees, thus causing the nuts to fall out of the cones. 
At the same time a sweet gum exudes from the bark, 
serving the purpose of sugar. The seeds of gourds are 
consumed in the shape of mush by Indians in Arizona. 
In addition to all these things, the exhibit referred to 
includes a jar of pulverized crickets, which are eaten in 
that form by the Indians of Oregon. They are roasted, 
as are likewise «grasshoppers and even slugs. These 
delicacies are cooked in a pit, being arranged in alter- 
nate layers with hot stones. After being thus prepared 
they are dried and ground to powder. They are mixed 
with pounded acorns or berries, the flour made in this 
way being kneaded into cakes and dried in the sun. 
The Assiniboines use a seed to stop bleeding at the nose, 
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Moods of Sadness.......... Henry Timrod........++ Poems 


‘¢ T know not why, but all this weary day, 
Suggested by no definite grief or pain, 
Sad fancies have been flitting through my brain; 

Now it has been a vessel losing way, 
Rounding a stormy headland; now a gray 
Dull waste of clouds above a wintry main; 
And then, a banner, drooping in the rain, 
And meadows beaten into bloody clay. 
Strolling at random with this shadowy woe 
At heart, I chanced to wander hither. Lo! 
A league of desolate marsh-land, with its lush, 
Hot grasses in a noisome, tide-left bed, 
And faint, warm airs, that rustle in the hush, 
Like whispers round the body of the dead!” 


















Thou’rt older than would be that pale gold wheat 
Which, on a harvest evening, in the youth 
Of fields of corn, the wistful gleaner Ruth 
Saw in the fragrant twilight at her feet. 
Wave after wave of human life has beat 
Against the silent tomb in which, like truth 
Locked in dark error, thou hast braved the tooth 
Of nibbling Time, safe in a mummy’s sheet. 
Go forth, go forth, that once again the sun 
May kiss thee into ripeness, and the breath 
Of morn make ripples in thy golden dun ; 
: And multiply till every grain beneath 
My finger fills a garner; so that none 
May say that in the Past there is but Death. 




















Twilight........Herman Donner........ Churchman 


Twilight! thou dear, most sweet associate 
Of calm, of high tranquillity of soul ! 
With clinging fondness, as the full years roll 
Upon their ministry to unveil fate, 
My spirit, inexplicably elate, 
Doth seem to wrap itself within the stole 
Of sacerdotal solemness, and dole 
A measure of thy quaint, sweet, peaceful state 
Into its own rapt consciousness, alive 
To ev’ry message thou may’st have to tell, 
Soft mediator ’twixt the day and night! 
Spirit of eve, I understand thy spell. 
Gray parable that say’st: ‘‘ The soul, to thrive, 
Must reach to peace thro’ darkness as thro’ light!” 

























A March Day........ Archibald Lampman........ Cosmopolitan 


The wind went by in buffeting gusts, that grew 

And lulled and gathered. In the town below 

It piled the drifts and drove the powdered snow 
In sheets from the roof edges. Dim clouds flew 
All day across the silvery, mist-veiled blue ; 

And far away, between the vast fire patches, 

The sun shone out and dimmed again by snatches, 
And swept the foothills with long gleams, and threw 
A blind white glare upon the buried plain. 

Toward night there came a rush of clouds with rain 

And sleet driving, and then all passed, and now 

Clouds, wind and sunshine all have sunk to rest. 

Slowly athwart the midnight’s eastern brow 

The Herdsman mounts. Orion tips the West. 


A Handful of Mummy Wheat....Eugene Lee-Hamilton....Sonnets 











Snow Song....... Francis Saltus Saltus...... The Bayadere (Putnum)’ 


In dreams I hear a music made of snow, 
Harmonic chilly idyl of cold sound ; 
Its echo-twin in polar stars is found ; 

It moans to still white moons its utter woe. 

Gaunt ghost-musicians by the frost-guards crowned, 
Drunk upon icicles and snowdrops, glow 

With dismal thought in frigid murmurs drowned. . 
I hear ice melodies through dreamland flow: 

Sounds like a dark, cold pond, inviting rime ; 

Sounds like the freezing, vague, uncertain chime: 
Of distant bells through airs of endless mist, 

Clanging unconsciously to fates above ; 

Cold as regrets of some frustrated tryst ; 

Cold as the kiss of lips that know no love. 


Eyes that Cannot Weep........Ella Higginson........ 
The saddest eyes are those that cannot weep; 
The loneliest breast the one that sobbeth not ; 
The lips and mind that are most parched and hot: 
Are those that cannot pray, and cannot sleep ;— 
It is the silent grief that sinketh deep. 
To weep out sorrow is the common lot,— 
To weep it out and let it be forgot,— 
But tears and sobs are after all but cheap. 
We weep for worries, frets and trifling cares, 
For toys we’ve broken, and for hopes that were, . 
And fancied woes of passing love affairs. . . 
But only One can ease the breast of her 
Whose hurt for fruitless moans has sunk too deep.. 
Pity, O God, the eyes that cannot weep. 
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Time after time, a mystery divine, 

The nameless wonder of the dawn, we see, 
Stealing o’er heaven and earth so silently, 
With touch so gentle and so infinite fine. 

No subtlest sense could find and mark the line 
When the first gleam of breaking day, set free 
Even from the night itself, shall come to be 
More than a paler dark, where faintly shine 

The stars of heaven. But clearer and more clear,. 
Slowly a thousand things come forth to sight, 
And forms and tints half hidden, far and near, 

Melt from gray shadow into amber light, 

Till from its ever-swelling streams are born 
The full-flushed splendors of the perfect morn.. 


The Sonnet ....Louis A. Robertson....8an Francisco Chronicle 


As often in some old and gloomy fane 
A devotee will kneel him down to pray 
Before the self-same shrine day after day, 
And to his guardian saint his woes complain. 
There, while his fingers tell the beaded chain, 
His soul in esctasy drifts far away, 
Till back returning with the vesper strain, 
It enters once again its home of clay. 
So in the cloistered corridors of song 
There is one altar where I love to kneel, 
Though humblest of the worshipers who throng; 
Its narrow space. Yet there I often steal, 
And in the Sonnet’s sacred chalice pour 
My tears and sighs, until I weep no more. 
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Mrs. Risley’s Christmas Dinner 
ELLA HIGGINSON...... LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 

She was an old, old woman. She was crippled with 
rheumatism and bent with toil. Her hair was gray— 
not that lovely white that softens and beautifies the 
face, but harsh, grizzled gray. Her shoulders were 
round, her chest was sunken, her face had many deep 
wrinkles. Her feet were large and knotty; her hands 
were large, too, with great hollows running down their 
backs. And how painfully the cords stood out in her 
old, withered neck ! 

For the twentieth time she limped to the window and 
flattened her face against the pane. It was Christmas 
day. A violet sky sparkled coldly over the frozen 
village. The ground was covered with snow ; the roofs 
were white with it. The chimneys looked redder than 
usual as they emerged from its pure drifts and sent 
slender curls of electric-blue smoke into the air. 

The wind was rising. Now and then it came sweep- 
ing down the hill, pushing a great sheet of snow, pow- 
dered like dust, before it. The window-sashes did not 
fit tightly, and some of it sifted into the room and 
climbed into little cones on the floor. Snow-birds drifted 
past, like soft, dark shadows; and high overhead wild 


geese went sculling through the yellow air, their mourn- | 


ful “‘ hawnk-e-hawnk-hawnks” sinking downward like 
human cries. 

As the old woman stood with her face against the 
window and her weak eyes strained down the street, a 
neighbor came to the door. 

“Has your daughter an’ her fambly come yet, Mis’ 
Risley ?” she asked, entering sociably. 

“‘ Not yet,” replied Mrs. Risley, with a good attempt 
at cheerfulness; but her knees suddenly began shaking, 
and she sat down. 

“Why, she’d ought to ’a’ come on the last train, 
hadn’t she?” 

“Oh, I do’ know. There’s a plenty o’ time. Dinner 
won't be ready tell two past.” 

“She ain’t b’en to see you fer five year, has she?” 
said the neighbor. ‘I reckon you'll have a right 
scrumptious set-out fer ’em ? ” 

“I will so,” said Mrs. Risley, ignoring the other 
question. ‘ Her husband’s comin’.” : 

“JT want to know! Why, he just thinks he’s some 
punkins, I hear.” 

“ Well, he’s rich enough to think hisself anything he 
wants to.” Mrs. Risley’s voice took on a tone of pride. 

“ T sh’u’d think you’d want to go an’ live with ’em. 
It’s offul hard fer you to live here all alone, with your 
rheumatiz.” 

Mrs. Risley stooped to lay a stick on the fire. 

“I’ve worked nigh onto two weeks over this dinner,” 
she said, “ a-seed’n’ raisins an’ cur’nts, an’ things. I’ve 
hed to skimp harrable, Mis’ Tomlinson, to get it; but 
it’s just—perfec’. Roast goose an’ cranberry sass, an’ 
cel’ry soup, an’ mince an’ punkin pie,—to say nothin’ 
o’ plum puddin’! An’ cookies an’ cur’nt-jell tarts fer 
the children. I’ll hev to wear my old underclo’s all 
winter to pay fer’t; but I don’t care.” 

“JT sh’u’d think your daughter’d keep you more 
comf’terble, seein’ her husband’s so rich.” 


There was a silence. Mrs. Risley’s face grew stern. 
The gold-colored cat came and arched her back for a 
caress. “ My bread riz beautiful,” Mrs. Risley said 
then. “I worried so over ’t. An’ my fruit cake 
smells that good when I open the stun crock! I puta 
hull cup o’ brandy in it. Well, I guess you'll hev to 
excuse me. I’ve got to set the table.” 

When Mrs. Tomlinson was gone the strained look 
came back to the old woman’s eyes. She went on 
setting the table, but at sound of a wheel, or a step 
even, she began to tremble and put her hand behind 
her ear to listen. 

“It’s funny they didn’t come on that last train,” she 
said. ‘I w’u’dn’t tell her, though. But they’d ort to 
be here by this time.” 

She opened the oven-door. The hot, delicious odor 
of its precious contents gushed out. Did ever goose 
brown so perfectly before? And how large the liver 
was! It lay in the gravy in one corner of the big drip- 
ping-pan, just beginning to curl at the edges. She 
tested it carefully with a little three-tined iron fork. 

The mince pie was on the table, waiting to be 
warmed, and the pumpkin pie was out on the back 
porch,—from which the cat had been excluded for the 
present. The cranberry sauce, the celery in its high, 
old-fashioned glass, the little beehive of hard sauce for 
the pudding, and the thick cream for the coffee, bore 
the pumpkin pie company. ‘The currant jelly in the 
tarts glowed like great red rubies set in circles of old 
gold ; the mashed potatoes were light as foam. 

For one moment, as she stood there in the savory 
kitchen, she thought of the thin, worn flannels, and of 
how much better her rheumatism would be with the 
warm ones which could have been bought with the 
money spent for this dinner. Then she flushed with 
self-shame. 

“JT must be gittin’ childish,” she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, “to begredge a Chris’mas dinner to ’Lizy. ’S 
if I hedn’t put up with old underclo’s afore now! But 
I will say there ain’t many women o’ my age thet c’u’d 
git up a dinner like this ’n’,—rheumatiz an’ all.” 

A long, shrill whistle announced the last train from 
the city. Mrs. Risley started and turned pale. A 
violent trembling seized her. She could scarcely get to 
the window, she stumbled so. On the way she stopped 
at the old walnut bureau to put a lace cap on her white 
hair and to look anxiously into the mirror. 

“ Five year!” she whispered. “It’s an offul spell to 
go without seein’ your only daughter! Everything ’ll 
seem mighty poor and shabby to her, I reckon,—her 
old mother worst o’ all. I never sensed how I'd 
changed tell now. My! how no-account I’m a gittin’! 
I’m all of a trimble!” 

Then she stumbled on to the window and pressed her 
cheek against the pane. 

“ They’d ort to be in sight now,” she said. But the 
minutes went by, and they did not come. 

‘“‘Mebbe they’ve stopped to talk, meetin’ folks,” she 
said, again. ‘“ But they’d ort to be in sight now.” She 
trembled so she had to get a chair and sit down, But 
still she wrinkled her cheek upon the cold pane and 
strained her dim eyes down the street. 
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After a while a boy came whistling down from the 
corner. There was a letter in his hand. He stopped 
and rapped, and when she opened the door with a kind 
of frightened haste, he gave her the letter and went 
away, whistling again. 

A letter!’ Why should a letter come? Her heart 
was beating in her throat now,—that poor old heart 
that had beaten under so many sorrows! She searched 
in a dazed way for her glasses. Then she fell helplessly 
into a chair and read it: 


‘DEAR MOTHER,—I am so sorry we cannot come, 
after all. We just got word that Robert’s aunt has been 
expecting us all the time, because we’ve spent every 
Christmas there. We feel as if we must go there, 
because she always goes to so much trouble to get up a 
fine dinner; and we knew you wouldn’t do that. 
Besides, she is so rich; and one has to think of one’s 
children, you know. We'll come sure next year. With 
a merry, merry Christmas from all, “ ELiza.” 


It was hard work reading it, she had to spell out so 
many of the words. After she had finished, she sat for 
a long, long time motionless, looking at the letter. 
Finally the cat came and rubbed against her, 
‘“‘myowing” for her dinner. Then she saw that the fire 
had burned down to a gray, desolate ash. 

She no longer trembled, although the room was cold. 
The wind was blowing steadily now. It was snowing, 
too. The bleak Christmas afternoon and the long 
Christmas night stretched before her. Her eyes rested 
upon the little fir-tree on a table in one corner, with its 
gilt balls and strings of popcorn and colored candles. 
She could not bear the sight of it. She got up stiffly. 

“Well, kitten,” she said, trying to speak cheerfully, 
but with a pitiful break in her voice, “ let’s go out an’ 
eat our Chris’mas dinner.” 


Trying a Desperate Remedy 
A CHo!ce OF SurrorS....BLACK AND WHITE 


Mrs. Bertram’s boudoir. 
Enter, Miss Ayton. 


Scene: 
Mrs. Bertram. 


Mrs. Bertram—Good morning, dear. 

Miss Ayton (kissing her)—I am so glad you are 
alone. I want you to advise me. I am in a terrible fix. 
Mrs. Bertram (cheerfully)—Yes, dear, what is it ? 

Miss Ayton—I 

Mrs. Bertram—Come, Ethel, out with it; it can’t be 
very dreadful. 

Miss Ayton—Captain D’Arcy—(pause). 

Mrs. Bertram—Proposed to you last night. 
him 

Miss Ayton (blushing furiously)—Oh! how could 
you! how horrid of you. 

Mrs. Bertram (unabashed)—Leading you toward the 
conservatory with a sort of death or glory look on his 
face. 

Miss Ayton (relieved) —Oh, was that all ? 

Mrs. Bertram—I don’t know; was it ? 

Miss Ayton—He did propose. 

Mrs. Bertram—Well, there is nothing very terrible in 
that; he is quite eligible; your father won’t object; in 
fact, I congratulate 

Miss Ayton—Don’t ; it isn’t that. 

Mrs. Bertram—Oh, then, I know; you said “ No,” 
and now you want to say “ Yes.” 

Miss Ayton—That would be quite easy. 
worse than that. 





I saw 








It is much 
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Mrs. Bertram—Then what on earth is it ? 

Miss Ayton—Mr. Monteagle (pauses). 

Mrs. Bertram—Took you down to supper. 

Miss Ayton—He proposed, too. 

Mrs. Bertram—They both proposed, and you ac- 
cepted the wrong one ? 

Miss Ayton—No. I accepted them both; at least, I 
didn’t say “ No” to either of them. 

Mrs, Bertram—Then you must say “ No” to one or 
both of them now; it is very simple. 

Miss Ayton—lIt isn’t at all simple; it is very difficult. 

Mrs. Bertram—Very difficult! What is difficult ? 

Miss Ayton—To refuse one of them. 

Mrs. Bertram—Goodness gracious, dear! You can’t 
marry them both. 

Miss Ayton—Of course not ; I don’t want to. 

Mrs. Bertram—You are quite sure you don’t like one 
of them better than the other ? 

Miss Ayton—I don’t know. 
trouble is. 

Mrs. Bertram—I am afraid I can’t help you much. 
To me they seem so very much alike. 

Miss Ayton—Oh, how can you say so! 
quite, quite different. 

Mrs. Bertram—Ah, yes, I forgot; one parts his hair 
in the middle and the other doesn’t. 

Miss Ayton—I do wish you wouldn’t go on like that; 
it’s very unkind when I want you to help me. If you 
knew them as well as I do, you would see at once that 
no two men ever were more unlike. 

Mrs. Bertram—Well, that ought to simplify matters 
considerably. Surely you know which type you prefer. 

Miss Ayton—Yes, yes, I do—-in the abstract, of 
course—(pauses). But somehow, in a husband, there 
are so many other things to consider. I want to take a 
practical view of the matter. Do help me! 

Mrs. Bertram—Well, dear, by all means let us be 
practical. Let me see: Mr. Monteagle must have quite 
£1,000 a year, and expectations; while Captain 
D’Arcy can only have four or five hundred besides his 
pay, till his 

Miss Ayton—Don’t be so horrid. As if that mat- 
tered. What I want to know is, which of their temper- 
aments is best suited to mine? Now, Captain D’Arcy 
is very devoted to me, and all that, and I rather like 
him ; but I am not sure that he is quite serious enough 
about things in general. He strikes me as being a 
little too easy-going; he never seems in earnest. 

Mrs. Bertram—Yet he looked very much in earnest. 

Miss Ayton—Mr. Monteagle has more depth of char- 
acter, I think. And he has such high ideals about 
women—life and, ah—things (vaguely). 

Mrs. Bertram—Yes. Then accept him by all means. 

Miss Ayton—Oh, but I’m not sure that he isn’t too 
serious. Besides, I’m afraid he is rather a Radical in 
some ways, and you know we have always been so Con- 
servative. 

Mrs. Bertram—If you are going to take politics into 
consideration, I should advise you to marry Captain 
D’Arcy. I should think that he would adopt your 
views, whatever they are. 

Miss Ayton—But I like a man to have some opinions, 

Mrs. Bertram (yawning)—Then, as I said before, 
marry Mr. Monteagle. 

Miss Ayton (after a pause)—I really can’t make. up 
my mind. I wish you would advise me. 





Well? 


That is where the 


They are 














Mrs. Bertram—But, Ethel, if you don’t like my sug- 
gestions, what can I do? 

Miss Ayton—I don’t know, but you must help me. 

Mrs. Bertram—If you are really as absolutely indif- 
ferent as you say, I think you had better toss up; heads, 
Captain D’Arcy; tails, Mr. Monteagle. 

Miss Ayton—Oh, no—that would be wrong; it would 
be gambling. 

Mrs. Bertram—Not a bit, my dear; desperate diffi- 
culties require desperate remedies. But, as you object 
to tossing, let us raffle them. 

Miss Ayton (after a pause)—Very well, I’ll write the 
names and you shall draw. 

{Miss Ayton writes on two slips of paper, and Mrs. 
Bertram draws one of them.) 

Mrs. Bertram—Captain D’Arcy. I congratulate him. 

Miss Ayton—Captain D’Arcy, very well. Thank 
you so much, dear. I don’t know what I should have 
done without you. Good-by, dear. (Miss Ayton 
drops the other slip into the waste-paper basket and 
goes out.) 

Mrs. Bertram (to herself)—I hope they will be happy. 
It seems rather a risk, but what could I do? I wonder 
if she really didn’t care which? I almost wish it had 
been the other one. (Reflectively picks the other slip 
out of the basket and reads it.) Captain D’Arcy! 
Both Captain D’Arcy! Minx! 





Her Last Letter 

FROM THE CoNVICT’s WIFE....ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 

He seized the letter as a famishing man snatches food 
from outstretched hands, and stepped to the little win- 
dow, through whose iron bars the soft beams of light 
were stealing. One look was enough to tell his throb- 
bing heart that it was from her, and in his joy the 
bleached fingers trembled so violently that he could 
scarcely hold the dainty sheet. . 

He knew she had not been well for some time, and 
how thankful he felt to get these few words of love and 
tenderness, for if she were to die, he—My God, he 
breathed in terror, the thought was too terrible. 

He read on through the plaintive, gentle message of 
hope, telling him how she loved him and how she missed 
him—and what dreams she had woven for their future, 
when his sentence should expire, and tears of agony 
rolled down his cheeks—she told him that she was much 
stronger and hoped to be able to make him a visit be- 
fore long, and this ray of promise caused a smile to circle 
around his drawn, bloodless lips. 

But what is this !—some one has added a postscript! 

“My God!” he groans, as he stands on tip-toe to 
catch a better light, and reads the postscript again. 
Then he gives a groan, as if a death-blow had been dealt 
him, and, staggering blindly toward his cot, he sank 
down upon it and buried his face in his hands. 

The postscript, written by another, told of his wife’s 
sudden death! As he sat there stupid and motionless, 
memory flashed its panorama of past days before his 
throbbing eyes, and, for a moment, he forgot the bitter 
present in the kisses of the past. He saw the modest 


little home where he had led her, a happy wife in those 
golden days, and a thrill of joy trembled through his 
heart as he recalled those happy hours; he saw that 
home when first it heard the prattle of baby, and so 
vivid was the dream that he could almost feel the 
childish arms about his neck, and once he made a move- 
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ment as if to clasp this child to his breast ; then he be- 
held this little woman leaning heavily on his arms, as he 
supported her and bravely tried to cheer her with words 
of love, while at their feet lay a little grassy mound, be- 
neath whose nodding flowers slept their boy ! 

Then this trouble had come, when in a moment of 
anger he had dealt a fellow-man a blow that had taken 
one life and consigned another to a weary term of im- 
prisonment. He remembered how faithfully she had 
stood beside him in his hours of darkness, and how 
brave she was when she kissed him good-by at the cell. 

This thought brought back the agony of the moment, 
and with a sob of grief he fell prostrate on the cot, with 
heart breaking from the contents of her last letter. 





Sponge and Its Consequences 
WILLIAM L, ALDEN....To-Day 

There are some people who are always ready to ap- 
prove of anything that is new. ‘These are they who buy 
every new patent medicine, and adopt every new gar- 
ment that is advertised as being essential to health. A 
few years ago they arrayed themselves from head to 
foot in red flannel, not because they particularly liked 
flannel, or admired red above all other colors, but be- 
cause red flannel underclothing was a novelty, and this 
had an especial claim on their attention. Relying on 
this tendency to buy and wear newly-invented clothes, 
some artful, and it is to be feared unprincipled man, has 
invented underclothing made of sponge. The trusting 
public is informed that only by wearing sponge under- 
clothing can people hope to preserve their health, and 
live out, say, two-thirds of their days. The result is 
that hundreds of men and women, allured by the novelty 
of sponge garments, are throwing aside their flannel, 
silk, or merino underwear, and buying the new and 
promising substitute for the same. 

Mr. Thomas Hewett, who is one of the leading citi- 
zens of Birmingham, is commonly spoken of by those 
who know him and share his radical opinions as a “ pro- 
gressive man.” There has not beena single new patent 
medicine placed on the market within the last ten years 
that Mr. Hewett has not bought, and either personally 
swallowed or given to his family. There is hardly a 
new variety of religious or political opinion which Mr. 
Hewett has not adopted. His only daughter, who is 
also his only child—for he lost his son two years ago 
by giving him a dose of Cancer Preventive, by mistake 
for a dose of Broken Leg Palliative—shares to some 
extent her father’s love of progress, and either of her 
own inclination, or in compliance with his parental com- 
mands, adopts every hygienic garment that is invented. 

Last week Miss Hewett was invited by young Mr. 
Baxter, the son of the chemist who supplies Mr. Hewett 
with most of his medicines, to accompany him in a drive 
in the outskirts of Birmingham. It had rained inces- 
santly for several days, and the weather reports pro- 
phesied bright and sunny weather. In these circum- 
stances a prudent girl would have declined to risk her- 


- self and her best clothes by driving in an open victoria, 


but unfortunately Miss Hewett yielded to her desire for 
a drive, and accepted Mr. Baxter’s invitation. 

When the young people set forth on their excursion a 
dense fog, mingled with occasional showers, extended 
over the entire area of country where the Weather Re- 
port had falsely promised sunshine. Neither Miss 
Hewett nor Mr. Baxter cared for the fog. They were 
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young and happy. Had the fog been of the blackest 
London variety they would hardly have noticed it. So 
they drove on slowly and cautiously, and discussed 
medicines and other interesting topics, heedless of the 
penetrating character of the fog. 

About two o’clock a curious phenomenon manifested 
itself. Miss Hewett was growing preceptibly larger. 
Her attention was first called to the fact by the tightness 
of her dress, and on taking temporary measures to 
remedy that evil, she found that she was at least twice 
as large in circumference as she had ever been at any 
previous time. Mr. Baxter almost simultaneously dis- 
covered that his arm could no longer completely encircle 
his companion, and the awful truth that she was rapidly 
and visibly swelling smote the pair with terrible force. 
Mr. Baxter suggested that this might possibly be the 
result of having eaten large quantities of dried fruit, 
washed down with water, but the young lady indignantly 
denied that she had ever tasted dried fruit. The young 
man carefully thought over the possible results of over- 
indulgence in any or all of the drugs sold at his shop, 
but he could not remember that any of them were cap- 
able of producing sudden corpulence. Soon Miss 
Hewett’s alarm at her strange condition became so great 
that the horse’s head was turned homeward, and the 
animal was driven at a rapid rate in search of the near- 
est physician. Meanwhile, Miss Hewett continued to 
grow with amazing rapidity. She almost filled the seat 
of the victoria, and crowded Mr. Baxter into the ex- 
treme corner. Suddenly a new horror made its appear- 
ance. Mr. Baxter found that his left side and arm were 
thoroughly wet, and that pools of water were forming 
in the bottom of the carriage. In his turn, he became 
terrified, and urged on the horse in a way that was really 
dangerous. ‘The victoria swayed and jolted, and at 
every jolt Miss Hewett was enveloped in a shower of 
water. She would then for a few moments occupy a 
little less space, but in a short time would become as 
stout as ever. A state of things so unprecedented and 
alarming would perhaps have driven Mr. Baxter into 
hopeless lunacy had he not reached the doctor’s house 
before his reason was completely overthrown. 

The doctor was not long in making a diagnosis of 
the case, and in relieving the minds of his frightened 
visitors. He said that it was not a wholly unprece- 
dented case. Sponge, he informed his visitors, will 
occupy when dried and compressed comparatively little 
space, but when exposed to moisture in the form of a 
heavy fcg, it will absorb water to such an extent as to 
swell to many times its original bulk. He then wrote 
a prescription, in which he had some difficulty in trans- 
lating “‘towels” into Latin, and dismissed the young 
people and pocketed his guinea. 





Wiped Off the Roster 
M. QuaD....NEw YorK SuNDAY SUN 

It happens that way sometimes, a misunderstanding 
of orders, meeting with unlooked-for obstructions, the 
officer in command losing his head just at the critical 
moment. We had charged up the highway to find 
most of the planks removed from a bridge crossing a 
run. Two or three army wagons had broken down and 
been turned across the road. There were dead men 
and dead horses, and before we reached the hill our 
formation was broken, and we were driven back like a 
mob. There was no fighting on our part, and yet we 
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lost fifteen men of our hundred. Later on in the war 
some one would have been court-martialed for order- 
ing such a movement, but as we came galloping back 
to re-form, the Colonel rode down upon us: 

“You cowards! You skulks! You have disgraced 
the regiment, and I’ll have you drummed out of it! 
Where is Captain Starks ?” 

The Captain’s cheek had been grazed by a bullet, 
and there was blood on his face. A second bullet had 
entered his shoulder, and his left arm hung helpless. 
His First-lieutenant lay dead back there, and his Sec- 
ond fell from his saddle with the pain of the wound in 
the hip as we came back. 

“They were too strong for us!” reported Captain 
Starks, saluting the Colonel, who rode up to him with 
white face and blazing eyes. 

“Too strong for you!” thundered the officer. “It 
was no charge, sir! Your men were not properly led! 
Retire your company and consider yourself under ar- 
rest!”” The charge of cowardice against a private 
meant ridicule, insult, contempt. Only another coward 
would share his blanket or eat of his rations. Against 
a commissioned officer it meant such ostracism and 
degradation that he had better have been found out to 
be an escaped convict. We had been driven back. We 
had been called cowards. Our Captain was under ar- 
rest. Noone gave the order. We formed by fours, 
the wounded Captain rode to the head of the line, and 
with the Colonel shouting and storming and the regi- 
ment applauding we moved forward. 

The enemy has been re-enforced. More planks have 
been removed from the bridge, fence rails piled across 
the road, dead horses rolled up to make a breastwork. 
A regiment of infantry could not break through now. 
Trot, gallop, charge! Some keep to the road, some 
take to the ditches. The fences on either side are lined 
with the enemy’s infantry, who show no pity, and from 
the turn in the road ahead two pieces of artillery are 
belching grape and canister. There are no orders. We 
have been called cowards, and we are pushing forward 
to death. Men shriek and curse as they throw up their 
arms and fall from the saddle. Horses scream out in 
pain and terror as iron or lead enters their flesh. 

Over the bridge, over the barricades, over the dead 
and wounded we follow our Captain, who has no bridle 
arm and waves his sabre around his head as his horse 
carries him forward. Now we lose sight of him in the 
smoke: now we catch sight of him as a puff of wind 
creates a rift. How far is it to the guns? How long 
is this wild rush to last? No one asks himself these 
questions. If it were a thousand miles, and if it would 
take us a year, we would reach those guns! Forward, 
forward; and now we see the gunners; now a sheet of 
flame leaps into our faces; now we have reached the 
goal, and the guns are ours! 

A hundred men rode in the first charge, and the dead 
were fifteen. Eighty-five rode in the second, and five 
returned. The others were dead or prisoners, more than 
half dead ; every prisoner wounded. They were left at 
the bridge, in the ditches, at the barricades. Across 
one of the guns, just as he had fallen from his horse 
when half a dozen bullets pierced him at once, was the 
body of our Captain, and in the dust beneath three of 
his followers; crippled for life with their wounds. It 
was better to be wiped off the roster of the regiment 
than to bear the stigma of cowardice. 








Charlemagne was fond of hunting. 

Tamerlane was an expert chess-player. 

Buffon’s only amusement was walking. 

Bach’s favorite pastime was gardening. 

Poe found his sole amusement in drinking. 

Danton was the most noted card-player of his day. 

Confucius, it is said, was passionately fond of water- 
melon seeds. 

Vicano could not listen to the sound of a flute with- 
out fainting. 

Virgil, during the summer season, filled his house 
with butterflies. 

Samuel Richardson wrote his novels while attired in 
a full-dress suit. 

More’s Utopia was written as an amusement and to 
divert his friends. 

Charlemagne was said to be the best player of check- 
ers of his century. 

. Dr. Johnson drank immoderate quantities of tea, and 
kept a pet cat, Hodge. 

Aristotle found amusement in walking on the seashore 
and collecting specimens. 

Carreri, a learned Italian, spent his leisure in compil- 
ing fictitious books of travels. 

Henry IV. of France had the “ cat ague,” or trembled 
whenever a cat was in sight. 

Mrs. Radcliffe ate raw pork before going to work on 
a particularly thrilling chapter. 

William the Conqueror was immoderately devoted to 
dog-fighting and bear-baiting. 

Domitian spent his leisure in catching flies and pierc- 
ing them through with a needle. 

Queen Elizabeth was very profane, and when angry 
would kick and cuff her maids. 

Mirabeau loved dogs, and had a famous pet, Chico, 
to which he was much attached. 

Voltaire was afraid to sleep in the dark, and invari- 
ably woke if his candle went out. 

Queen Anne detested the smell of roses, and became 
sick when they were in the room. 

Descartes had a small garden where he spent all the 
hours not devoted to mental labor. 

Mary Stuart had a lap-dog that followed her to the 
scaffold, and soon after died of grief. 

Matthew Arnold’s dogs, cat, and canary-bird are men- 
tioned dozens of times in his poems. 

George III. was passionately fond of music, and dur- 
ing his madness could always be calmed by the sound 
of an organ. 

Cardinal Richelieu hated children and loved cats; 
when he died his favorite Angora pet refused to eat and 
soon perished. 

Louis XVI. in his early life learned the trade of a 
locksmith, and during his imprisonment amused himself 
by making locks. 


* From the Chicago Times. 
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Scott was fond of riding, and by daylight would be 


out with his horse and dogs. Most of his work was done 


before dinner. 

Daniel Webster was extremely fond of oxen, and all 
those on his farm knew him by sight and would follow 
him like dogs. 

According to Macaulay, the favorite amusements of 
Frederick William were to smoke, sip Swedish beer, and 
shoot partridges. 

Petavius, the author of Dogmata Theologica, when 
tired of study amused himself by twirling his chair for 
five or ten minutes. 

The brave Marshal d’Abbret could not endure the 
sight of a pig, and was subject to a fainting fit if he 
looked steadily at one. 

Whenever Whittier had an inspiration, he would go to 
a corner of his room and kneel down while he reduced 
his thoughts to words. 

George Eliot wrote for eight years with the same pen, 
and when she lost it she bewailed her misfortune as 
almost too hard to bear. 

Louis Napoleon was fond of mimic warfare, and 
would often have forts constructed in his garden to illus- 
trate some tactical point. 


Spinoza’s favorite amusement was to set spiders to 
fighting, and he would laugh immoderately at beholding 
their ferocious struggles. 

Henry III. of France was so fond of spaniels that he 
went about in public with a litter of puppies in a basket 
suspended from his neck. 


Adelina Patti has a weakness for Mexican spaniels, 
and wherever she goes carries one with her, usually 
wrapped up in silk shawls. 

Richter was fond of pets, and at one time kept a great 
spider in a paper box, carefully feeding and tending the 
creature for many months. 

Napoleon’s favorite amusement was indulging in 
intrigues, which, he said, relaxed a man’s mind when 
tired with serious business. 

John Milton loved to play on the organ. He made 
his second wife sing, and said she had some voice, but 
not the slightest idea of tone. 

Octavius Augustus had a mortal dread of thunder, 
and whenever a storm came on he retired to an under- 
ground vault built for protection. 

Philip, the Duke of Burgundy, spent much time in 
contriving trapdoors in his house and grounds to souse 
unwary strangers in water beneath. 

Seneca, when tired writing his treatises on morals, 
found amusement in going over his accounts and cal- 
culating how much interest was due him. 

“Next to money Rembrandt loved nothing so well as 
his monkey. He shed tears when the ape died, and 
painted a portrait of his pet from memory. 

Julius Cassar was ashamed of his bald head, and 
when it became shiny he constantly wore a laurel 
wreath in the hope of concealing the deformity. 
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The Fuel of the World 
ARTIFICIAL Heat....St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

The fuel question is becoming more and more a 
problem of economy, as one may see by the number of 
contrivances patented recently for cheapening the cost 
of this necessary of life. Some of these ideas, suggested 
by ingenious Yankees, are very interesting. One of 
them is for using corn-cobs soaked in petroleum, while 
another inventor proffers the notion of cutting grasses 
and weeds while green and pressing them into compact 
blocks. He says that such blocks might be employed 
to advantage for building and fencing, and this could 
be done without impairing their eventual usefulness for 
burning. Most of the artificial fuels thus far patented 
are devices for the utilization of coal-dust. Of these 
there are hundreds. One inventor proposes to mix 
together clay, molasses, and water, adding coal-dust 
and petroleum to the combination. Another idea is for 
a mixture of sawdust, Irish moss, asbestos fibre, and 
burnt limestone. These are to be boiled and finally 
made with coal-dust into bricks, the fibre of the asbestos 
and the gluten from the moss helping to keep the stuff 
compact. ‘There is a patent for bricks without coal- 
dust, composed of ashes and sawdust, saturated with 
petroleum and coated with resin. Yet another kind is 
made of cut straw, chaff, and petroleum-waste, com- 
bined with peat. Some of the more curious ingredients 
for artificial fuels are clam-shells, charred garbage, corn 
meal, wheat flour, sugar, seaweeds, broken glass, lard, 
tar, and leaves. Exclusive rights have been taken out 
for the manufacture of a compound of powdered char- 
coal and finely-cut cork. This, it is stated, burns very 
slowly and gives off a great deal of heat. 

One of the most interesting of the patented fuels is a 
brick or cartridge of highly porous clay, which is to be 
soaked in kerosene and put into the kitchen-stove when 
wanted. ‘The housewife has only to touch a match to 
it and the fire is ready for cooking. No laborious pre- 
liminary process of kindling is required before breakfast 
can be prepared. At first blush the idea seems to be a 
delightful one, but after a few trials it is discovered that 
soot is given off in such quantities from the burning 
bricks as to blacken everybody and everything in the 
kitchen. In France pressed bricks of tannery-waste 
are used by economical housekeepers to keep up fires 
at a slow rate of combustion. All over Europe bricks 
of coal-dust are largely employed for running locomo- 
tives. In Japan charcoal is ground and made into 
balls with ashes for cheap fuel. Some of the materials 
used for fuel in various parts of the world seem extra- 
ordinary. In certain shoemaking towns in Massa- 
chusetts, such as Lynn, there are some very poor people 
who burn nothing else but leather chips from one end 
of the winter to the other. They get them from the 
factories by the wheelbarrow load. Such chips, of 
course, smolder with a great deal of smoke. They form 
incandescent masses, which have to be broken up from 
time to time with the poker. Nearly all of the sawdust 
from saw-mills everywhere is utilized for fuel. But one 
must go to Utah in order to find hay put to the same 
purpose. There the Mormons have peculiar stove-ovens 
constructed for the employment of hay. They twist the 


hay into tight wisps, and at night they fill the fire-box 
of the stove with .it as full as possible, closing the 
damper and permitting it to smolder all night. 

In the great corn-belt, in rural districts of Indiana 
and Illinois, people who live far from railways and 
cannot procure coal or wood often use corn for fuel. 
This was more commonly done when the land was 
virgin and produced enormous crops. Maize is a first- 
rate fuel and makes a rousing hot fire. ‘The employ- 
ment of corn-cobs for the same purpose is very gen- 
eral. Dried manure is utilized for fuel all over the 
world, from Peru to Asia Minor and the plateaus of 
Thibet. It is used in this way to such an extent in 
India that the authorities are making great efforts to 
stop the practice. What cattle and other browsing 
animals take from the soil ought to go back to it, 
instead of which it is burned and lost forever. Thus 
the soil is becoming steadily impoverished. The na- 
tives have given up the practice to some extent, but 
they persist in using manure for cooking, because they 
say that nothing else gives the same flavor to the 
food. The women gather it, make it into cakes and 
dry it. On the great plains of the United States the 
manure of cattle is utilized for fuel, just as used to be 
the case with buffalo “ chips.” The unwisdom of this 
custom is illustrated by the fact that the manure pro- 
duced by the domesticated animals of this country is 
worth $2,000,000,000 annually, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Department of Agriculture. 

In Egypt mummies, chiefly those of cats, ibises, 
and other animals held sacred by the ancient inhabi- 
tants, were employed within recent years for running 
trains between Cairo and Alexandria. Dried fishes, 
particularly the salmon, have been, and perhaps are 
to this day, employed to some extent as fuel by the 
Indians in parts of British Columbia. They contain 
enough oil and muscular fibre to burn well. On the 
coast of Scotland petrels are utilized in an odd way. 
They are very fat, and are made to serve as candles, 
wicks being run through them. The employment of 
the candle-fish of Alaska in a similar fashion is famil- 
iar. But this is a question of illumination and not of 
heating. The Eskimo lamp of soapstone, filled with 
whale-oil or seal-oil, is a stove. 

Speaking of primitive methods of heating, it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that man in early ages used bones to 
some extent as fuel, mixing them with pieces of wood. 
Bones contain much fatty matter, and small ones burn 
readily. In the desert regions of Arizona, where there 
is no vegetation worth mentioning, the Indians dig up 
for fuel the enormously-developed roots of a kind of 
plant. Pine-cones make a fine kindling, and are util- 
ized for that purpose all over Europe, particularly in 
the Black Forest and other parts of Germany. In the 
Old World such economies with fuel prevail as are un- 
known in the New. However, in Canada, certain 
methods are practiced in this direction which are de- 
serving of imitation in the United States. In the warm- 
ing of houses not a particle of heat is lost. The prin- 
cipal heating stove is in the main hall, and the pipe is 
not allowed to enter the chimney until it is cold. - For 
this purpose various devices are adopted, chief among 











which are the “ gallows pipe” and the ‘dumb stove.” 
The hot air from the escape pipe of the main stove 
enters the dumb stove on an upper floor and warms it, 
being compelled to pass through tortuous channels, and 
being thus retained long enough to heat the dumb 
stove before it finally escapes. 

The attention of many scientific men has long been 
engaged in trying to devise some sort of apparatus for 
employing the sun’s rays as fuel. One of the more 
noted of experimenters in this line is Prof. Edward 
Sylvester Morse. Mirrors are most commonly used to 
concentrate the rays of the solar orb for this purpose. 
In one instance, not long ago, success was obtained in 
an attempt to cook a goose by asun-stove. Unfortu- 
nately, at the conclusion of the operation, it was found 
that the bird was spoiled, being rendered unfit for food 
by the chemical action of the sun’s rays. ‘This, of 
course, might be avoided by shutting up the articles to 
be cooked in closed ovens. But the objection to the 
sun-stove thus far four.d insuperable is its necessary 
elaborateness and consequent great cost. 

Alcohol is an ideal fuel. It gives great heat, and its 
combustion is perfect, without smoke or other solid re- 
siduum. In burning it resolves itself into water and car- 
bonic acid gas. Of course it is too expensive for com- 
mon use, but chemistry may yet discover a way of pro- 
ducing it at a small fraction of its present cost. Some 
machinery is already run by chemicals without fire. 
Nature understands this. The human body is a ma- 
chine run by chemical energy. Sulphate of magnesia 
has been employed for running engines. Cans are filled 
with this compound and heated. In cooling and cry- 
stallizing it gives off heat. 

Peat is used as fuel in some parts of this country, but 
only to a small extent. It is so employed on the island 
of Nantucket, where there is a bog. Attempts to press 
and prepare this material economically for market 
have not been successful in the United States, though 
the industry is extensively carried on in Europe. There 
is a tradition in Ireland to the effect that the present 
peat-bogs of the Green Isle were formerly fertile fields 
belonging to the Druid priests. That great religious 
reformer, St. Patrick, blasted them. If the peat-bogs 
could lie undisturbed and be covered over for ages, they 
would be transformed into coal. 

The average householder this winter does not pause 
to consider the fact that he is keeping his dwelling warm 
by the heat of the sun’s rays which fell upon the earth 
millions of years ago. Says Dr. Homer Greene: “The 
solar orb of that vanished epoch, bigger than it is to- 
day and hotter, brought forth even in this latitude a 
tropical vegetation of wonderful luxuriance. Plants of 
strange kinds—mosses as big as forest trees and ferns 
thirty feet in height—grew up richly from the clayey 
soil and formed dense jungles in the vast marshes which 


covered large areas of the surface of this planet. Ferns, ° 


mosses, and the leaves, branches, and trunks of trees 
fell and decayed where they grew, only to make the 
soil more fertile and the next growth more luxuriant. 
Year after year, century after century, this process of 
growth and decay went on, until the beds of vegetable 
matter thus deposited had reached great thickness. 

‘“‘ But the earth’s body was still shrinking, and in con- 
sequence her crust at times contracted and fell in. 
When it did so, the land sank throughout vast areas. 
These beds of vegetable matter went down, and over 
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the great marshes the water swept again. Over the de- 
posits the sand and mud and gravel were laid down 
anew, and the clayey soil from which the next rich 
growth would spring was spread out on the surface. 
This process was repeated again and again—as often, 
indeed, as seams of coal in any cvoal-bed. Thus the 
conditions for the formation of coal were made com- 
plete, atmospheric air being entirely excluded, while the 
vegetable beds underwent the processes of decomposi- 
tion. In some beds of coal whole trees have been found, 
with roots, branches, leaves, and seeds complete, and all 
converted into the same kind of coal as that by which 
they were surrounded. Next to food, fuel is the most 
important subject of thought of to-day. 





With a Telephone in His Hat 
A CONCEALED WITNESS....THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW 

Lawyer Laflin Mills, of Chicago, is the author of a 
very ingenious scheme, involving the use of a telephone 
in a silk hat, by which he secured certain direct evidence 
he desired. Two or three weeks ago, Mr. Mills received 
a call from Dr. Peter Janss, who desired professional 
assistance. A man, who had not been extremely care- 
ful to conceal his identity, had been writing letters to 
Mrs. Janss. - This man, he said, was a lawyer named 
Charles Ioas, with whom Dr. Janss was for some years 
intimate, but with whom he had a disagreement over a 
year ago. Soon after the alienation began, Warren 
Inslow, a clerk in Dr. Janss’ office, received a type- 
written letter signed “Thomas Jefferson,” requesting 
him to hand an inclosed note to Mrs. Janss. As the 
writer said: ‘“* Do not let the doctor see it; it’s about 
girls.” Winslow, therefore, handed the letter and the 
inclosure to Dr. Janss instead of Mrs. Janss. Dr. 
Janss suspected Ioas at once, and went straight to 
him and accused him of it. lIoas boldly admitted it 
and defied Janss. 

Mr. Mills decided at once that additional evidence 
against Ioas would be necessary before it would be 
wise to make an arrest. He called in Post Office 
Inspector Stuart, and the practicability of proving 
the crime by comparing it with other work done on 
Ioas’ typewriter was discussed. This plan was aban- 
doned, and then Mr. Mills suggested the use of a 
telephone to get additional evidence of Ioas’ con- 
fession. Subsequently, Mr. Mills consulted with his 
friend, J. P. Ellocott, an electrician, and a line of pro- 
cedure was soon agreed upon. Dr. Janss was having 
occasional interviews with Ioas, in which Ioas would 
confess his authorship of the letter, but he was careful 
not to do so in the hearing of any third party. It was 
decided, therefore, to conceal a telephone on Dr. Janss’ 
person, by means of which a third party at a distance 
could hear Ioas’ confessions. 

After discussing the cuff button, the necktie, and 
other parts of a man’s attire as the best hiding-place for 
a transmitter, it was finally decided to conceal it in the 
crown of Dr. Janss’ silk hat. The hat was provided 
with two crowns and the transmitter put between them. 
The outer crown had through it a few eyelet holes for 
admitting sound. A battery was arranged for the coat- 
pocket, and this left only the wires and the receiver to 
be provided for. 

The wire was 1oo feet in length, and consisted of 
two fine copper twin conductors. The wire was at- 
tached to the transmitter in the hat, passed down the 
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doctor’s neck to the battery, and thence down his 
trousers’ leg to the heel of his shoe. When he next 
visited Ioas he was accompanied by Inspector Stuart 
and Detective Sandemeier. As he passed into the office 
Detective Sandemeier fastened the coil to the heel and 
unreeled the wire into a neighboring office. There 
Inspector Stuart connected it with the receiver and held 
the receiver to his ear. loas conducted Dr. Janss 
through several rooms, closing the doors as they passed, 
before he would talk. He did this without noticing 
the wire trailing at the doctor’s heel. Then he talked 
long, loud, and freely—right into the hat which Janss 
held in his lap—and boasted, as before, that he had 
written the letter. The conversation lasted an hour, 
and Stuart took notes. As they came out Ioas dis- 
covered the wire, saw at once what was up, and imme- 
diately followed its course until he came to Stuart. But 
the inspector had already detached the receiver and 
looked innocent and absent-minded. 

It is probable that if matters had gone no further 
Ioas would still have been safe, for no court has ever 
yet accepted a telephone as a witness. But Stuart 
afterward confronted Ioas and read from a paper all 
that he had said to Dr. Janss. Ioas broke down and 
confessed everything to the inspector. ‘The result of 


this was that United States Commissioner Wirt held 
loas to the grand jury in bonds of $1,500. 





Aluminum in Ship-Building 
THE Yarrow TorPevo Boat....NEwW YORK SUN 

Leaving out of consideration entirely the cost of con- 
struction, it may at last be said that the superiority of 
aluminum over steel in some branches of marine archi- 
tecture has now been satisfactorily demonstrated. For 
this fact the world is indebted to the enterprise and 
liberality of the French Government, although in the 
actual execution of the matter the credit belongs to a 
firm of English engineers and shipbuilders. The occa- 
sion on which the merits of the new metal were put to 
a practical test was the recent building of an aluminum 
torpedo boat of the second class for the French navy 
by Messrs. Yarrow & Co., of the Isle of Dogs, London. 
This boat is 16 per cent. lighter and 3% knots faster 
than torpedo boats of her class in the British navy. 
The British Admiralty Office has plodded along in the 
old way rather than make experiments for which there 
was no plain precedent, while the French Government 
has shown none of this conservatism, but has experi- 
mented diligently with all forms of aluminum, and has, 
by its example, and doubtless by other means of en- 
couragement, induced private concerns to experiment 
along commercial lines. 

The manufacture of aluminum boats for the use of 
exploring expeditions in Africa has now become an 
established business in France. It is by far the best 
metal for the construction of explorers’ boats, which 
have to be carried piecemeal on the heads of negro 
porters. Whether or not it is equally suitable for the 
purposes of Arctic exploration remains to be tested. 
The French were not only quick to recognize the value 
of aluminum for explorers’ boats, but they were almost 
equally alive to its adaptability to the purpose of yacht- 
building. During the past yachting season a French 
sailing yacht built of aluminum justified the enterprise 
of its owners by beating everything of her tonnage in 
the French regattas, but she was not sufficiently up to 
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date in design of hull to cope successfully with the best 
English craft. An aluminum steam launch was an in- 
teresting feature of the Henley regatta on the upper 
Thames last July; but as there are no difficulties to be 
overcome in preparing aluminum for contact with fresh 
water, it had no real value on the problem of using the 
new metal at sea. 

Apart from the present cost of aluminum, the only 
objection to its general use in seagoing vessels is its 
tendency to corrode when exposed to salt water. Were 
it possible to use the metal in a pure state there would 
be no corrosion, but without alloy aluminum is too soft 
and brittle for the purposes of boat-building. It is 
necessary, therefore, to mix with it about six per cent. 
of copper or some such metal, which adds greatly to its 
weight, but at the same time gives it the required ten- 
sile strength. When the perfect alloy for aluminum 
shall be found, it will be practicable to use the metal 
in salt water without a covering of paint or varnish. As 
a matter of fact, that may be done now if one does not 
object to a sort of frosting which gathers on the surface 
when exposed for any length of time to salt water. The 
new aluminum torpedo-boat could be left in the water 
for a long time without paint or varnish, and still be as 
sound as the day it was launched, but the underwater 
surface would be roughened by the frosting caused by 
the action of the salt water. To obtain a smooth sur- 
face on this boat, therefore, the Messrs. Yarrow have 
painted it in the usual way. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that the Yarrows have taken a long step toward 
making the new metal salt-water-proof. What alloy 
they use is probably their own secret, although they say 
that it is merely six per cent. of copper. Whatever the 
alloy may be, it was decided upon after consultation 
with the French naval experts. If, as the Yarrows say, 
this new boat can remain in salt water uncovered by 
paint or varnish for a very long time without being 
eaten full of holes, it is certainly a decided advance 
over forms of aluminum heretofore used, as boat-owners 
of my acquaintance who have tried aluminum rudders 
have found the process of corrosion to be very rapid 
indeed. In some cases a few days would show myriads 
of little holes eaten into the surface. 

In the case of the Yarrow torpedo-boat, however, the 
corrosion amounted to nothing more than a slight frost- 
ing, which would go to show either that the Yarrows 
had found a decidedly superior alloy, or that in a boat 
built almost exclusively of aluminum the corrosion 
would be very much less than in cases where other 
metals entered largely into the construction. Probably 
both of these factors taken together would account for 
the slight effect of salt water on the torpedo-boat. 
Paint was put on the torpedo-boat because a better 
surface could be obtained with it than without it, and 
not merely to prevent the salt water from eating into 
the bottom. When finished this vessel weighed 9% tons, 
with water for the boiler aboard, thus showing a saving 
of 23% tons over corresponding craft of the same dimen- 
sions in the British navy. On its trial trip it carried 
three tons in weight, and in a continuous run of two 
hours averaged a speed of 20.558 knots an hour. The 
maximum speed was 22.222 knots. Vessels in the 
British navy of the same class and dimensions, under 
the same conditions of trial, have a speed of 17 knots. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the use of aluminum in 
this boat has resulted in a decrease of 2% tons in lift- 
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ing weight and an increase in speed of 3% knots per 
hour. The boat is 60 feet long and g feet 3 inches 
beam. For her size and class her speed is remarkable, 
and she clearly shows the possibilities of the new mate- 
rial in ship-building when the refractory phases of the 
question shall have been conquered by the mechanical 
ingenuity of man. 

As to the practical results of the use of aluminum in 
marine architecture, the Messrs. Yarrow say: “ From 
the result obtained by this little vessel the importance 
of the present departure in construction cannot be over- 
estimated, and as soon as the time arrives when 
aluminum (which is distributed throughout the universe 
in such large quantities) can be supplied at a moderate 
cost, its extensive use for naval purposes, where light- 
ness is of such importance, can no longer remain open 
to question, and the present application may be looked 
upon as a decided advance in naval architecture.” The 
great speed attained by all classes of fast steam craft 
would not be possible with the ordinary type of boiler. 
The boilers in the aluminum boat and all other kinds 
of high-speed launches are known as water-circulating 
boilers. The special feature of this type of boiler is the 
generation of steam from water contained within instead 
of outside of a number of tubes of small internal diam- 
eter, arranged in rows in such a way that the inner ones 
form what would be the crown of the fire-box and the 
outer ones the shell of an ordinary boiler; the tubes 
being, by a simple alternation of their ends, made to lie 
so close together that none of the products of combus- 
tion can pass directly outward. The products of com- 
bustion have, therefore, to pass among the tubes not in 
contact between the inner and outer tiers. 

All water-circulating boilers are the same in general 
principle, the only actual difference being the bend in 
the tubes. In the Yarrow boiler the tubes are straight, 
and their upper ends enter the receptacle at the apex of 
the triangle below the water-level. In the Thornycroft 
boiler the tubes describe erratic curves and enter the 
upper receptacle above the water-line. The Thorny- 
croft boiler, with the casing removed, has a weird 
resemblance to an octopus emerging from its shell. A 
Frenchman manufactures a boiler that may be described 
as a compromise between the Yarrow and Thornycroft 
boilers, while the Barrow Shipbuilding Company uses a 
combination of all three. In America the Herreschoffs 
have used the Thornycroft pattern, and the Cramps 
have lately arranged to use the Yarrow type. With 
these boilers in an ocean liner built of aluminum, what 
is to prevent the cutting down of the Atlantic passage 
to four days? Why not less than four days? If a 
torpedo-boat destroyer of the size of the Ardent and the 
Daring can make twenty-nine or thirty knots an hour, 
what is to prevent an ocean liner, if built up to the 
same standard of excellence, from doing thirty-five or 
even forty knots ? 

The water-tube boiler is in successful use in two ocean- 
going men-of-war—the British cruiser Speedy and the 
Danish cruiser Geiser. As the Speedy is the larger of 
the two, she shows more conclusively the practicability 
of the water-tube boiler for ocean craft. She is 230 feet 
long, 27 feet beam, and 8 feet 9% inches draught. Her 
displacement on this draught is 810 tons. The Speedy 
was built by Thornycroft & Co., at Chiswick, in London. 
‘She is the largest war ship ever built above London 
Bridge, and the first in the British navy to use the water- 
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tube boiler. On her trial trip steam was maintained in 
her eight boilers at a pressure of 193.6 pounds per square 
inch, and her engines made 247 and 243 revolutions a 
minute, respectively. The total indicated horse-power 
was 4,674.7, giving the ship a speed of 26 knots an hour 
against a heavy sea. The engines are intended to run 
at 250 revolutions a minute, at a pressure of 200 pounds 
to the square inch. The eight boilérs have a total heat- 
ing surface of 14,720 square feet and a grate-surface of _ 
204 square feet. 

By the use of water-tube boilers a great saving in the 
weight of water is made, the boilers of the Speedy when 
full being twenty tons lighter than those of other gun- 
boats of the same size. With this decrease in weight 
there is also the further advantage of an increase in stok- 
ing space, there being in the Speedy ample room for the 
examination of the tubes of any of the boilers, although 
double the number, but occupying only the same space, 
as those in other vessels of her class. A full working 
pressure of steam can be generated in these boilers from 
cold water in less than thirty minutes. In the case of 
the Danish cruiser Geiser the decrease in the weight of 
the boilers .and accessories, including water, was sixty 
tons, or more than one-third of the weight of the boilers 
in the sister ship Hekla, which was fitted with ordinary 
boilers. The new British torpedo-boat destroyer Ardent, 
which is expected to have her official trial within the 
present year, is fitted with water-tube boilers and 
triple-expansion engines of a novel design. Her build- 
ers confidently expect that she will break all existing 
records. I1f she does not exceed 30 knots they will be 
greatly disappointed. The Yarrows say that were boats 
of this class built of aluminum they would attain a 
speed of 32 or 33 knots an hour. It is probably 
only a question of time and additional experiment 
when larger vessels than torpedo-boats will be built 
of the new metal. Possibly the world is now merely 
at the beginning of naval construction. 





The Thermogen 

QuILts HEATED BY ELECTRICITY....LONDON LANCET 

A new invention, called by its inventor the thermogen, 
consists of a quilt containing a coil of wire bent in the 
fashion of a gridiron, inclosed in insulating and non- 
conducting material, and embedded in cotton, wool or 
other soft substance with a silk or woolen covering. 
The resistance offered by the coil to the flow of an elec- 
tric current through the wire produces heat in the same 
way that heat and eventually light are produced in the 
filament of the glow-lamp. A uniform temperature of 
about 150 degrees Fahrenheit is thus maintained; but 
in the event of the temperature rising beyond that point 
from increase of pressure in the electric mains, a fuse 
instantly melts and automatically shuts off the current. 
The quilt may be readily attached to ordinary incandes- 
cent lamp terminals. The most important medical use 
of such an invention would be on the operating table, 
where, in lengthened operations or in those attended 
with hemorrhage, where artificial means to sustain the 
patient’s temperature are required, blankets and hot 
water are a decided nuisance. In such cases this quilt 
would be invaluable as a soft, dry, warm and conveni- 
ent covering. Again, in cases of chronic rheumatism, 
lumbago or senile slowness of circulation, such an appli- 
ance would be useful. The thermogen is now receiving 
trial at several large English hospitals. 





TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 





An Antiquarian Banquet 
A DINNER IN BRUSSELS.... HARPER’S BAZAR 
This unique and select feast was given more than 
twenty years ago at Brussels, by a resident of that city, 
himself an antiquarian. Only six guests were invited, 
one of them an American, from whom, as then pub- 
lished, is derived this brief account. So dainty a bill 
of fare can never be repeated. ‘There were apples 


grown more than eighteen hundred years ago, and for 


this modern entertainment taken from an earthen jar 
rescued from the ruins of Pompeii. Bread was offered 
made from wheat found in a chamber of one of the 
pyramids, and raised before the children of Israel 
passed through the Red Sea; butter, churned when 
Queen Bess occupied England’s throne-chair, was taken 
from an earthen crock found ona stone shelf, where 
for centuries it had been preserved in icy water in one of 
the wonderful deep wells of Scotland; and wine, “long 
mellowing through the lapse of years ” in a secret vault 
in the city of Corinth, as far back, so it was affirmed, 
as the fifteenth century. At this unparalleled array of 
dainties each guest had a bit of bread, a sip of wine, of 
butter as much as desired, and the jar of canned apple 
was freely circulated. 





Noted Feasts of Modern Times 
EXTRAVAGANCE IN DINING....CHICAGO TIMES 
The feasts of the ancients, while they lacked the re- 
finement of modern civilization, were far more costly 


and extraordinary than any experienced in modern times. 
Lucius Lucullus, on his return from his Asiatic cam- 
paign, gave feasts upon a scale never before attempted 
by a Roman general. On one occasion wines were 
served that cost $20 an ounce, and young pigs were 
eaten that had been roasted over a fire of burning nuts 
and raisins. Peacocks’ tongues, live fish from distant 
seas, oysters from Britain, and tropical fruits from Arabia 
were some of the luxuries offered the guests. The 
cost of this feast alone was $100,000. Cicero and 
Pompey visited Lucullus’s villa when the host was 
absent. Acting under his instructions to make them- 
selves at home while they remained, they gave 
several dinners, which cost in the aggregate $40,000. 
Caligula, the emperor, whose wickedness shocked the 
most brutal of his associates, built a bridge of boats 
three miles long, in the centre of which he caused a ban- 
quet hall to be constructed. In this was served a feast 
that is said to have cost half a million dollars. 

It was in imitation of Asopus, the spendthrift son of 
the great actor, that Cleopatra drank a forty-thousand- 
dollar pearl in a glass of wine at one of the banquets 
given in honor of Antony. Vitellius, the Roman Em- 
peror, once gavea dinner that cost over $200,000. Sueto- 
nius states that the guests had the choice of two thousand 
dishes of fish and seven thousand of game and fowl. 
Aulus Verus, a Roman noble, gave a supper one night 
to a dozen of his cronies that made a hole of $250,000 
in his bank account. Elagabalus, another of Rome’s early 
emperors, when 18 years of age, entertained some of his 
friends at a dinner, one dish of which cost $200,000. 
With the decadence of the empires of the ancient world 
extravagant eating and drinking became a thing of the 


past. In the middle ages several attempts were made 
by English and French aristocrats to astonish the world 
with their banquets, but they had neither the money 
nor the experience necessary to carry out their purpose. 
It is recorded, however, that when George Nevil was 
installed archbishop of York, in 1470, he gave a feast 
that cost $150,000. The guests, during the day and 
night of the festival, consumed 80 oxen, 300 hogs, 
10,000 sheep, 2,000 chickens, 4,000 ducks, 4,000 bucks, 
does, and roebucks, 200 tuns of ale, 104 tuns of wine, 
and other things in proportion. 

The famous feasts of the nineteenth century differ from 
those of the classical age in many ways, but chiefly in 
the matter of expense and the character of the enter- 
tainment. Dinners that have cost $100 a plate in the 
last twenty years can be easily counted, while those 
amounting to $1,000 a cover can be enumerated upon 
the fingers of one hand. The most expensive club or 
society dinner given during the season rarely exceeds. 
$35 for each guest, while the average so-called “ ban- 
quet ” costs less than $15, with wine. The dainties and 
rare dishes which were served at such great expense in 
the olden time were expensive simply because their in- 
gredients had to be procured by special couriers from 
distant points at enormous cost. Now these same dain- 
ties are found in the markets at one’s very door at prices 
that place them within the reach of persons of ordinary 
incomes. Oysters from Britain, for which the Romans 
paid $5 each, can now be bought for a penny. 

In these days the chief items of expense are not the 
edibles, but the wines, the flowers, and the decorations. 
The steward of the Waldorf told me recently that it was 
difficult to spend more than $15 per plate for the food 
served at a large dinner, even though terrapin costs 
$60 a dozen and canvasback ducks $5 a pair. When, 
however, you give your guests Chateau wines that cost 
$8 to $15 a bottle, and decorate the tables and walls. 
of your banquet hall with hothouse roses, for which 
your florist charges $12 a dozen, it is easy to make the 
cost of your feast almost any sum you may choose to 
pay. The most expensive dinner ever given in New 
York, so I am told by men who are versed in such mat- 
ters, was given by “ Larry” Jerome to twenty of his. 
friends, at Delmonico’s old restaurant at Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, many years ago. The guests 
included a number of ladies, for whom valuable gifts. 
were provided. ‘These consisted of diamond pins, ear- 
jewels, and other ornaments dear to the feminine heart, 
which were distributed at the close of the dinner as. 
souvenirs of the occasion. This banquet cost $800 a 
plate. The viands were the most expensive that could 
be procured, but the great cost, of course, was for the 
jewelry. 

The largest dinner, in point of the number of guests 
in attendance, was the Columbian celebration banquet 
given by the city of New York, in the Lenox Lyceum, 
October 13, 1892, in honor of the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments and _ neighboring 
States, who came to this city to attend the festivities of 
that memorable occasion. The dinner was furnished 
by Ernest Dorval, of the St. James, who was compelled 
to organize for the occasion four distinct corps of chefs, 
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assistants, and waiters, in as many kitchens, in the base- 
ment of the big building. The services of 300 persons 
were required in serving this monster dinner, which was 
as complete in every detail as if it had been given in 
the St. James itself. Eight hundred and twenty-five 
guests were seated at the tables on the floor of the Ly- 
ceum at one time. The city paid Mr. Dorval $15 a 
cover for this banquet, or a total of about $12,000. 
The amount of wine drank upon this occasion is said 
to have been sufficient to float a good-sized steam 
Jaunch. 

Three notable dinners at the Brunswick are worth re- 
calling. The first was given by the Grand Duke Alexis 
during his visit to this country in the early ’70’s. The 
walls of the banquet hall were completely hidden by 
costly flowers, and the tables were laden with the most 
expensive dishes.. There were seventy-five guests, and 
Alexis paid $3,000, or $40 a cover, for their entertain- 
ment. While the dinner was being served in the hall, 
the duke’s dog, a noble-looking animal, of which he 
was very proud, sat at a table in an adjoining room, en- 
joying the same dishes as his master, and served by a 
special waiter. Offenbach, who was lionized to an un- 
usual degree while in America some ten or twelve years 
ago, in return for the favors he had received, invited 
fifty of his professional friends to dine with him at the 
Brunswick. When the dinner, which was very elabo- 
rate, had been served, all the guests added their share 
to the entertainment which followed. ‘Tragedians, 
comedians, dancers, and operatic stars, theatrical man- 
agers, and leaders of orchestras contributed to the 
pleasure. The dinner cost Offenbach $2,000. 

The third of these banquets was tendered by Henry 
Irving, to sixty guests, during his visit to the United 
States six years ago. The table was oval in shape, the 
centre being filled with a miniature lake, the banks of 
which were covered with ferns and flowering plants. 
Goldfish swam about in the water as unconcernedly as 
if in their native haunts. At one end of the table stood 
a pyramid of game that excited the admiration of all 
who beheld it. It was composed of every kind of edible 
bird or fowl that could be obtained. There were pheas- 
ants, quails, partridges, redhead and canvasback ducks, 
golden plovers, reed birds, woodcock and meadow-larks, 
all cooked, but covered with feathers and grouped as 
though ready to fly at the first crack of the rifle. The 
speechmaking which followed the dinner was continued 
until such a late hour that the birds were stripped of 
their plumage and eaten as a part of the late supper 
which followed. This dinner is said to have cost Mr. 
Irving $3,000. 

Thomas Frazier, of Yonkers, once gave a dinner at 
the Hoffman House to thirteen guests, the bill for which 
was $1,000, or at the rate of $77 per cover. Wines 
worth $20 a bottle were served on this occasion. A 
unique feature of the dessert was candy cages contain- 
ing live canaries. ‘These were broken by the guests and 
the birds flew about the room. The dinner given in the 
Waldorf last spring to Governor Werts of New Jersey 
by the members of his staff was one of the most notable 
banquets of the season. The guests, fifty-six in number, 
sat around a big oval table, the centre of which was filled 
with growing plants and flowers. Each flower had hid- 
den within its heart a tiny electric lamp of the same 
color as its own petals. The effect was charming in the 
extreme. The wines with which the dinner was washed 


down were of rare old vintages, specially imperted by Mr. 
Boldt. Three ex-Governors of New Jersey who sat at 
the table complimented the preparation of food and ser- 
vice. When the dinner was over the state apartments 


on the second floor were thrown open and dancing 


rounded out the evening’s enjoyment. The cost of the 
dinner was $50 a plate. 

New York, however, cannot claim all of the famous 
banquets that have tickled the palates of the gourmets. 
Other cities have served feasts which have an almost 
historic interest. In Philadelphia forty friends of the 
late F. B. Gowen, who was then president of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, once gave that gentleman 
a dinner at the Bellevue which was a marvel in its way. 
The room in which it was served was thirty-eight feet 
square. Every foot of the walls was covered with green 
foliage, in which were concealed small electric lights of 
various colors. ‘The room itself was a veritable flower 
garden. So abundant were the masses of blossoms that 
it was almost impossible to move from the table without 
crushing some of them. The table was oval in shape, 
the centre being filled with American Beauty roses. 
From these radiated maidenhair ferns across the table, 
thus converting the inner edge of the table into a field 
of green foliage. The dinner was given in winter, when 
flowers are most expensive and when game birds are 


hard to find. The element of cost, however, seemed to- 


have had little weight in preparing this banquet. 
Frozen trapped reed-birds, snails, especially imported 
from France, diamond-backed terrapin from Maryland, 
hothouse grapes that cost $4 a pound, champagnes and 
still wines of choice old vintages gave to the feast a 
richness seldom equaled in gastronomic history. One 
hundred dollars a plate was the subscription price. 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme 
Court has publicly declared that the most remarkable 
dinner ever given on this continent was that held at 
Kinsley’s, in Chicago, by the Fellowship Club, October 
20, 1892, in honor of the inauguration of the World’s 
Fair Exposition. The great hall was decorated on all 
sides with American, Spanish and Italian flags. Above 
the tables gleamed the name of the club in red incan- 
descent lights of quaint design. Flowers were every- 
where ; they adorned the walls and ceilings, were 
heaped in fragrant masses upon the tables and gave 
touches of color to the dress-coats of the guests. On 
one table stood a magnificent reproduction of the Admin- 
istration building, in front of which was a lagoon of 
real water whose banks were bordered with graveled 


walks imbedded in green foliage. When the dinner 


was ready to be served a chef clad in white rang a big 
dinner-bell—a feature of every feast indulged in by the 
club—and summoned the guests to the tables. In front 
of the president was suspended a mammoth wishbone 
of burnished metal, from the apex of which was after- 
ward hung the huge dinner-bell. Underneath was the 
silver loving-cup presented to the club by Edward Hol- 
brook, of this city. 

The list of guests was probably the most notable ever 
assembled at any banquet in the United States. It in- 


cluded Vice-President Morton, six members of Presi-- 


dent Harrison’s cabinet, ex-President Hayes, twenty- 
seven governors of States, four justices of the United: 
States Supreme Court, seventeen ministers of foreign 
governments, Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; Arch- 


bishop Ireland, of St. Paul; Papal Delegate Satolli, and. 
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other church dignitaries, besides many business men and 
men of letters whose names were famous in both hemi- 
spheres. While the dinner was being served the loving- 
cup was passed among the guests, Vice-President Mor- 
ton being the first and ex-President Hayes the last to 
press it to their lips. When the venison course was 
reached four stalwart men, attired as hunters, entered 
the banquet hall bearing upon their shoulders the car- 
cass of a fine deer, which was shortly after served in 
juicy steaks, a quartet in the meantime singing the 
Huntsman’s Song from As You Like It. 

Another dinner of the Fellowship Club which deserves 
special mention took place at Kinsley’s, in Chicago, 
January 25, 1894. It was held in honor of James W. 
Scott, of the Chicago Herald, and Lyman J. Gage and 
F. S. Winston, who were to sail for Europe the follow- 
ing week. When the members of the club pushed aside 
the curtains leading to the banquet hall they were sur- 
prised to find themselves looking upon a full-rigged sec- 
tion of the Fuerst Bismarck, with her gangplank lowered 
ready for all hands to step on board. ‘The head waiter 
wore the uniform of her commander, and his assistants 
and waiters were dressed as officers and sailors respect- 
ively. The effect was more realistic than the reproduc- 
tions usually seem on the stage. The tables were ar- 
ranged along the deck, from the centre of which the 
big ship’s funnels lifted themselves. Clouds of steam 
poured out of their tops, just as if the Fuerst Bismarck 
was about to cast off her lines and start on her voy- 
age across the deep. The details of the furnishings of 
the deck were complete, even to the compass, the wheel, 
the life-saving buoys and the starboad and port lights. 


Along the water-line of her black hull were the port- 
holes of the staterooms, in which lights were burning. 
The big steam whistle by the side of the funnels was 
used by the president instead of a gavel to cut off the 


remarks of the long-winded speechmakers. While the 
waiters were attending to the wants of the guests 
Thomas’s orchestra played from the bridge. 





How the Gentry Dine in Palestine 
ORIENTAL CustoMs....THE HoLty LAND AND THE BIBLE 


A very large circular tray of tinned copper, placed on 
a coarse wooden stool about a foot high, served as a 
table. In the centre of this stood another big tray, 
with a mountain of pilaff, composed of rice boiled and 
buttered, with small pieces of meat strewn through and 
upon it. This was the chief dish, though there were 
other smaller dishes, both meat and vegetable. Ten 
persons sat round the table, or rather squatted on the 
carpet, with their knees drawn up close to their bodies. 
Each had before him a plate of tinned copper and a 
wooden spoon, which some used without the plate. 
Most, however, preferred to use the fingers of the left 
hand, several dipping their hands together into the dish, 
as the disciples did at the Last Supper. As soon as 
any one had finished, he rose and went into another 
room, to have water poured over his hands to wash 
them, and the vacant place at the table was instantly 
filled by a new-comer. The bread, I may say, was laid 
on the mat under the tray, so as to be easily reached ; 
and a jar of water, the only beverage used during the 
meal, stood within reach. Besides rice, stews of beans 
or cracked wheat, with thick soup or sauce poured over 
them in the great central bowl, are also in fashion. 
Spoons, though sometimes provided, are often wanting 
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—-pieces of thin bread, doubled, serving instead. Knives 
and forks are unknown; and as there is no special din- 
ing-room, there is no furniture suited for one. Hence 
tables and chairs are never seen. ‘The meat being al- 
ways cut up into small pieces, there is no need for a 
knife, and chickens can easily be torn asunder with the 
hands. So far, indeed, are Orientals from thinking it 
strange to dip their fingers into the common dish, that 
it is a special act of politeness to grope in it for the 
visitor, and lay nice morsels before him, or even to insist 
on putting them into his mouth. 





The Human Appetite 
MULHALL’s STATISTICS....CHICAGO EVENING LAMP 

According to Mulhall, a Frenchman eats every year 
549 pounds of bread and 127 pounds of meat, and 
drinks 35 gallons of wine and five of beer. Parisians 
individually consume every year 37 pounds of carrots, 
6 of celery, 15 of onions, 7 of pease, 49 of potatoes and 
17 of tomatoes. Londoners individually devour an- 
nually 7 pounds of carrots, 1 of celery, 34 of onions, 3 
of pease, 172 of potatoes and 57 of tomatoes. The 
Spaniards individually eat every year 500 pounds of 
bread, 48 of meat, 11 of fish and 12 of sugar, and wash 
down this supply with 14 gallons of wine. Last year 
the hens of this country produced and the people ate 
$250,000,000 worth of eggs, which at 25 cents a dozen 
equaled 1,000,000,000 dozen eggs. We produce every 
year 2,190,000 tons of beef, 310,000 of mutton, and 
2,190,000 of pork, the greater part of which goes down 
our own throats. 

The people of the United States are the greatest meat- 
eaters, consuming over $35 worth per annum to each 
inhabitant. The world’s oyster fisheries produce annu- 
ally 4,439,000,000 oysters, one-half being consumed 
within three days after they are taken. It is estimated 
that this country produces 180,000,000 turkeys every 
year to grace the tables at Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
on other occasions. It is estimated that 40,000 tons of 
cucumbers are raised and eaten within the limits of the 
United States every year. Over 12,000,000 bushels of 
buckwheat were last year manufactured into cakes. A 
baker estimates that every American will consume two 
pies a week, and if the statement is correct, the Ameri- 
can stomach is weekly tortured with 130,000,000 pies. 
An eminent statistician estimates that during the course 
of an ordinary life the average man will eat seven four- 
horse wagon-loads more food than is good for him. To 
alleviate the miseries partly caused by overeating, we 
imported last year $45,000,000 of drugs and medicines. 





Aerated Bread Scientific American 


In 1859 Dr. Dauglish, an Edinburgh physician, de- 
vised a process of bread-making which did away with 
the use of yeast and its consequent evils of fermentation 
and deterioration. Aerated bread is made from dough 
that has been raised by the mechanical introduction of 
carbon dioxide. Dr. Dauglish’s process consisted in 
using water charged with CO, in place of yeast, and 
for mixing the flour and water by a mechanical con- 
trivance instead of by hand. ‘The aerated bread is 
said to be more nutritious and more digestible than the 
ordinary yeast bread. It can be made in one anda 
half hours, while it requires from four to five hours to 
form the sponge of yeast bread alone, not including 
the time necessary for kneading, raising and baking. 
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Light Without Heat 
A. E. DOLBEAR...... COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 

All of our present sources of light, whether oil, gas, 
or electricity, are due to high temperature, produced by 
combustion or electric currents. In either case a large 
amount of energy is spent to maintain a temperature 
high enough for illumination, ninety-five per cent. of 
which is wasted, as it gives no light whatever. All 
substances are continuously radiating—that is, setting up 
ether-waves. These waves depend upon the vibrations 
of molecules. The more rapid the vibrations of the 
molecules, the shorter are the waves; in the same way 
as with sounding bodies, the more frequent the vibra- 
tions, the higher the pitch. The molecular vibrations 
constitute the temperature of the molecules, and without 
some temperature there are no waves. All waves, long 
and short, originate in heated molecules; and all waves, 
long and short, result in heating the molecules that stop 
them. It happens that in the eye this heating brings 
about molecular disruptions, which give the sensation 
of light. Particular wave-lengths being the efficient 
ones, because the molecules to be disrupted by them 
are particular kinds of molecules, not that the agency 
is different in kind. These facts have to do with the 
proposition one frequently hears of—namely, to produce 
cold light, or light without heat. It is impossible, be- 
cause cold matter cannot give rise to waves. It is 
always a question of more or less. The real question 
is how to produce illuminating waves without at the 
same time producing an abnormal proportion of non- 
illuminating ones at the same time. 

When a carbon-filament lamp has a small current of 
electricity passed through it, its molecules are more 
vigorously shaken up than when no current is present. 
They vibrate faster and radiate shorter waves, but none 
short enough to produce vision. A stronger current 
gives still greater rapidity of vibration and still shorter 
waves, and so on, until the filament becomes just visible 
as a slight red glow in the dark. All the energy turned 
into the lamp to this point is radiated away in waves 
too long for the use of the eye, and so far it is wasted. 
Now, let about five per cent. more current be sent 
through the lamp and it will become fully lighted and 
give its proper candle-power, but it is still wasting its 
ninety-five percent. If still stronger current is provided, 
it will now increase in brilliancy. Twice the current will 
give not simply twice the light, but eight times as much, 
or more. This means that the longer waves have been 
suppressed and shorter illuminating ones produced in 
their place ; but the energy has been increased and the 
radiations called light will heat the lamp and other 
bodies in its neighborhood more and not less, as would 
be the case if there was a distinction between heat- 
waves and light-waves. Such high temperature destroys 
the lamp in a few seconds, so it is impracticable to use 
an electrical glow-lamp economically. If, in any kind 
of a way, molecules can be induced to vibrate at the 
proper rate for illuminating radiation, without pushing 
them through all lower rates at the same time, we shall 
then have light in the most economical way, as there 
will then be no waste; but it will then not be cold light, 
for the energy radiated will be measured, as it is now, 


by its heating ability. The firefly, glow-worm, and de- 
caying stump give out such radiations, but in no indi- 
vidual case does it approach the light of a single candle. 
A hundred fireflies shining together give no more light 
than a candle ; but their light is intermittent, shining no 
more than one-tenth of the time, so that it would require 
no less than a thousand fireflies to maintain a light equal 


Their light is not cold light, for it 
may be measured in terms of heat. Its heat is simply 
relatively small, as*the amount of light is small. Quite 
lixely it may be possible to produce economically 
illuminating waves by means of electrical high-fre- 
quency apparatus, but such light will not be cold light. 
Such a lamp will be only less heated than the present 
incandescent lamp. 


to a single candle. 





Food-Nerves 
T. W. NUNN.......-..-NEW SCIENCE REVIEW 

The question whether food taken shall become really 
nourishment or become poison in a great degree is a 
question of nerve-force. The study of the chemistry of 
food materials, short of being exhaustive, has been fairly 
carried out. The appropriation of food materials by 
the organism is not merely a matter of chemical change, 
but it is the work of agencies more subtle than those at 
command in the chemical laboratory. The recent re- 
searches in biology have afforded a glimpse into an 
unlimited field for scientific investigation into the domin- 
ion of the minute. The importance of a given mass is 
not its size, but its potentiality, its capacities. ‘There 
may be more actual wood, weight for weight, in a birch, 
broom than in an alpenstock, but the broom would not 
serve for climbing, nor would the alpenstock be suitable 
for the lowly duties of the broom. Bacilli and microbes 
are minute, but nevertheless constitute dangers even 
greater than standing armies. Independent nutritional 
processes are required to be continuous from the date 
of birth to the moment of death. The circulation of 
the blood—commenced long before independent exist- 
ence—is the means by which nourishment is carried to 
the tissues of the living body; but the blood must be 
first fed before it can feed the tissues. Digestion and 
assimilation, or the appropriation of what digestion has 
furnished, hold, therefore, a pre-eminent status ; the con- 
tinuous activity of these functions is demanded, as they 
are not proper to an epoch only, like the functions of 
the reproductive organs. 

After food material has been landed in the stomach, 
it is impossible that its chemical constitution shall remain 
unaltered ; for the stomach being a moist, warm, mem- 
branous bag,—considered irrespectively of its special 
endowments,—hardly any organic substance could long 
remain in such a bag unchanged, and without some re- 
arrangement of its elements. Many of the food materials 
are peculiarly prone to decomposition or decay, giving 
in their decay very obtrusive evidence of becoming 
rotten, while other food materials can change so as to 
assume a different chemical shape without undergoing 
destruction. The special secretion of the salivary 


glands—of which, by the way, there are three pairs, not 
to mention appendages—and of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, have the property, in a healthy state of 
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the system, of determining the changes and metamor- 
phoses that occur in the stomach, and of preventing 
sepsis and decomposition. 

Here steps in nerve-force. Every one knows how 
mental emotion, intense cerebral nerve action, will 
arrest the ordinary secretions of the mouth. It is the 
arrest of the secretion of the moisture of the mouth that 
makes it necessary for the “ unaccustomed ” orator to 
have ready before him the wherewith to wet his tongue 
and lips. In India, when occasions of theft have arisen 
in a battalion, and it is desired to detect the thief, the 
soldiers are paraded, and into the mouth of each a few 
grains of rice are put. After an interval, on inspection 
being made of the rice in the men’s mouths, it is found 
dry in the mouth of the thief, the nervous excitement 
due to the apprehension of being detected having 
stopped the flow of salivary secretions and other mois- 
ture of the mouth. ‘The gastric juice, or special secre- 
tion of the gastric mucous membrane, which membrane 
is thickly set with tubular glands affording this special 
secretion, is dynamically far in advance of the secretion 
of the salivary glands and mucous membrane of the 
mouth; but the special secretion of the gastric mucous 
membrane is poured out only in response to nerve im- 
pulses, otherwise there would happen in life what is 
occasionally seen to have happened after death—that 
is, a self-digestion or solution of the coats of the stom- 
ach. The nervous stimulus that excites such secretion 
may be direct or indirect. The stimulation may begin 
in the stomach, or be the result of a reflex influence from 
a nerve centre. 

The nervous system of the digestive apparatus is of 


great extent and intricate arrangement, and of manifold 
The cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic nerve 
cords combine in controlling, guarding and directing 


powers. 


the indispensable function of nutrition. The first or 
“olfactory ” nerve—counting the nerves as they issue 
from the skull—detects the odor of the food ; the second, 
or optic, appreciates the color—by no means an unim- 
portant sensation. As an instance of the effect of eye- 
sight on palate sensation, a patient who, from the con- 
dition of his eyes, was obliged to be kept in a dark room, 
happened to be an habitual smoker, and reported that 
without light to see the smoke of his cigar no palate 
gratification was gained. The great nerve called the 
fifth gives the sense of taste and touch to the gums, 
teeth and lips, and also gives off the motor branches 
to the muscles of mastication. The seventh nerve is 
the motor to the muscles of the face, and in some de- 
gree helps the fifth. The eighth nerve sends branches 
to the back of the tongue and tonsils and the tissues 
round about, and from it a large trunk descends to the 
stomach, picking up in its course others from the spinal 
and prevertebral or sympathetic nervous systems; and 
from the same region of the intracranial nervous mass 
—the brain and medulla oblongata—issues a great nerve, 
the ninth, the motor nerve of the tongue and its asso- 
ciated muscles. By the movement of the tongue the 
food is favorably placed for mastication and degluti- 
tion, or the act of swallowing; during which act the 
edges of the tongue are moved backward against the 
tonsils and the greater surface of the tongue is pressed 
against the palate, and thus the appreciation of flavor 
is intensified—as one estimates the coarseness of a pow- 
der by rubbing it between the finger and thumb. The 
movements of the tongue have thus an intervening and 
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important share in the fitting of the food for intro- 
duction into the stomach. 

Where the tongue has been entirely removed by sur- 
gical operation, say for cancer, the act of swallowing is, 
under ordinary circumstances, possible; but the mobility 
of the tongue may be usefully active under very adverse 
conditions. In a man in whom “Jupus” had eaten 
away the upper lip and nose, and had utterly destroyed 
the palate and upper jaw, so that a huge chasm only 
represented the space between the tongue and floor of 
the mouth and the skull between the eyes, swallowing 
was made possible by the tongue. When suitable pre- 
pared food was placed upon it, the top of the tongue, 
curving in the reverse manner in which an elephant 
curves his trunk, seemed to seize the food by bending 
upward and backward, and the morsels were handed 
over to the gullet to be swallowed. This person, it 
may be added, declared he could distinguish the flavor 
of one kind of food from that of another. It may be 
stated that in the humblest organic forms possessing a 
distinct nervous system, the nerve-mass is situated at 
the aperture for food. ‘This proximity of the nerve- 
centre to the mouth may be taken as the keynote of the 
relation between the nervous and digestive systems. In 
man, the highest of the vertebrata, the blood-vessels 
distributed to the digestive system are surrounded by 
nerves derived from the vaso-motor system-—nerves 
already alluded to as sympathetic and as prevertebral, 
from their situation outside and in front of the vertebral 
column in place of being within the spinal canal; and 
comparative anatomy teaches the gradual development 
of the sympathetic nervous system along with the in- 
creasing complexity of the other organs. 

The nature of the food required by man depends on 
the climate in which he lives. To maintain the normal 
temperature of the body under varying conditions of 
climate, there must be supplied those kinds of food-stuff 
which most liberally yield the heat-making elements to 
the blood. ‘The proximal constituents of the food of a 
Greenlander are required to be very different from those 
which suffice for an inhabitant of the Soudan. The 
human being, in common with some other animals, can, 
however, exist on very various food substances. Man 
has the desire to make his food various in flavor. He 
aims at changes in the impression on his nerves of taste 
and smell, at least. The graduations in this respect 
from the absolute savage, who will eat his neighbor raw, 
to the fastidious epicure, would form the subject of an 
interesting treatise on gastronomy; a work, in fact, of 
comparative food preparation. Instinct at first, perhaps, 
points the way in the search for fresh impressions on 
the gustative faculty. Let it be clearly understood that 
without stimulation of the nerves of the tongue and the 
palate no secretion of saliva will take place, and that 
without saliva food, other than liquid food, could not be 
swallowed, neither could the digestive process be com- 
pleted. It may be incidentally mentioned that the 
quantity of the daily demand for saliva is much larger 
than would be guessed ; to afford this quantity the sali- 
vary glands must be aroused from the almost dormant 
state which, fortunately, they chiefly maintain, since it 
would be very inconvenient were the slavering of the in- 
fant to continue through life. ‘To awaken this function 
of the salivary glands to full activity, the stimulation of 
the gustatory and other nerves is the means. The resort 
to condiments is one of the devices for stimulating these 
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‘nerves ; going beyond the maxim that “hunger is the 
best sauce,” condiments mark a stage in civilization. 
Salt is the universal and favorite condiment, and as it 
supplies something that is essential to the blood, it 
stands in a unique position among condiments. Hunters 
in the Far West know that if they lose their supply of 
salt, the finest venison can hardly be swallowed. So 
necessary is it for the palate to be stimulated by some- 
thing beyond a monotonous food. 

The various modes of preparing and cooking food 
have been invented with the aim of accommodating the 
flavor of the food to the instinctive longings of the 
palate. ‘lhe primitive essay in cookery, namely, the 
conversion of raw flesh into roasted meat by the action 
of heat, with the coagulation of the albuminous and 
fibrinous elements of the inmost part and a disinte- 
gration almost to burning of the outermost part, caus- 
ing the development of some volatile empyreumatic, 
which appeals more or less agreeably to the palate and 
sense of smell is, in effect, the manufacture of a con- 
diment. Cooking should be considered a branch of 
practical physiological chemistry, and duly recognized 
as such. Among condiments alcohol must be reckoned. 
It is a pluralist condiment, however, and—it goes 
without saying—is a dangerous condiment in more 
senses than one. A good deal that has been said 
about alcohol might be urged against other condiments. 
Mustard, for example, if largely mixed with water and 
freely taken, produces vomiting and occasionally in- 
flammation of the intestinal mucous membrane. Salt, 


even, under circumstances when not counterbalanced 
by vegetable juices, induces a disease of hideous type. 
In respect of alcoholics, the result of their employment 


depends on the quantity and quality taken. Alcohol 
given quickly in large doses is a deadly poison. 
Diluted alcohol taken slowly and repeatedly during the 
day irritates the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
secondarily the neighboring organs, and does violence 
to the delicate tissues. The nearer the fluid is to 
“absolute” alcohol, the more injurious it is likely to 
prove. But the combinations of alcohol with other 
substances—besides water—modifies its effect in some 
instances for the better; in others, for the worse. In 
looking through a pair of spectacles, the glasses of 
which are tinted with one metal, the world seems of 
_a fire tint; with another metal the world seems cold 
and ghastly, frozen and dead. Infinitesimal quantities 
of added matter, so to speak, entirely alter the proper- 
ties of the man. The domain of the infinitely minute 
is a broad one. It was lately stated at a Scientific 
meeting that a single drop of ether thrown on the 
floor of the laboratory would entirely prevent the suc- 
cess of experiments illustrative of certain electrical 
phenomena. A pin-hole in the door of a photographer’s 
“‘ developing” room will ruin his freshly taken plates. 
The chemistry of wine and other liquids in which 
vinous fermentation has taken place has been little 
studied in relation to physiological action. The 
changes which occur under given conditions in the con- 
version of grape-sugar and water into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid while in contact with other substances, give 
as a result a fluid of unstable character. Altering the 
temperature and the degree of freedom of access of air, 
very different products will appear, ether and acetic 
acid among the number, both of which yield physio- 
logical effects different from alcohol uncombined with 
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ether. The immediate effect of alcoholics of a certain 
strength is to stimulate the palate, the sense of taste, 
and perhaps the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
The next step is due to absorption of the alcohol by 
the stomach and its entry into the blood. By the 
blood thus contaminated the nervous centres are influ- 
enced, which influence reaches from the favoring of a 
greater activity to actual inhibition. 





The Monkey in the Man 
S. S. BucCKMAN NINETEENTH CENTURY 

To see the monkey in man you have only to study 
the faces, bodies, and habits of babies. Such is the 
theme of a very interesting article by Mr. S. S. Buck- 
man. ‘The actions of children are, indeed, he says, like 
“ ancient monuments of prehistoric times. ‘The human 
infant is an interesting object of scientific research, and 
even across baby should be calmly contemplated by 
the philosophic mind.” Here are a dozen of the nu- 
merous illustrations which Mr. Buckman gives to show 
how survivals of our simian ancestry may be found by 
any nursery philosopher :— 

1. Babies are snub-nosed (simian). 
in the early days of their existence. 

2. Monkeys have pouch-like cheeks. To judge from 
ecclesiastical monuments, this characteristic is supposed 
to be specially angelic. It is really monkey-like. Baby- 
cheeks are the vestiges of cheek-pouches, possessed for 
storing away food, as in Cercopithecus, a monkey in 
which this habit of storing may be observed at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, if visitors feed it. 

3. At the base of the vertebral column babies have a 
deep circular depression. ‘This is the mark of the mon- 
key’s tail. 

4. Babies (as Dr. Robinson has shown) have superior 
arm-power and very short legs. So have monkeys. 

5. Babies in catching hold of anything don’t use 
thumbs, but clasp it between the fingers and palm. This 
is the action of monkeys in going from bough to bough, 
in tropical forests. 

6. A baby can move any of its toes independently, 
and it can move them one from another so as to make 
a V between any of them. As it grows older it loses 
this power and also the power of turning its ankle; but 
that it has such power over its muscles when young 
points to ancestors who used their feet more than their 
hands as organs for picking up small objects, and who 
relied on arms and hands for supporting their bodies. 

7. Babies go to sleep on their stomachs with their 
limbs curled up under them—a survival from our four- 
footed ancestors. 

8. Babies are rocked to sleep—an imitation of the 
swaying to and fro of the branches where our monkey- 
ancestors lived. Even our nursery ditties (“ Lullaby 
baby on the tree-top ”) point back to the arboreal ages. 

g. The stair-climbing instinct of babies (like the tree- 
climbing propensity of boys) show: — 

10. The fruit-stealing instinct is a survival from 
monkeydom. 

11. Children are fond of picking at anything loose— 
because monkeys pick off the bark from trees in order 
to search for insects. 

12. Children are very fond of rolling. This points 
to the time when our ancestors had hairy bodies ten- 
anted by parasites, and allayed the irritation by rolling, 
and shows the persistence of ancient traits. 


So are babies 





IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER 


Uncle Eph, Epicure 


Kate Field's Washington 


You kin talk erbout yo’ ‘lasses an’ yo’ steamin’ buckwheat cakes, 
’Bout yo’ eisters fried in crackers, an’ yo’ juicy hot clambakes ; 


’Bout yo’ beefsteak fried wid inguns, an’ yo’ ros’n yeahs ob co’n, 
But ol’ ’possum wid sweet taters beats dem all, des sho’s you bo’n. 


Tek erway yo’ Floyda eiange, tek erway yo’ fig an’ date, 
An’ bring erlong my ’possum on dat bigges’ ol’ tinplate. 


Turnip greens all biled wid bacon an’ er co’n pone smokin’ hot, 
I gwi’ nebber scratch dat ticket caze it retch a tender spot. 


An’ hot biscuits wid hot coffee mek a mighty han’som’ pa’r, 
Wile ol’ hen biled wid dumplin’s, Oh yes, dat’s parsin’ fa’r. 


But tek erway yo’ greens an’ bacon, tek erway yo’ chicken biled, 
An’ bring ’possum an’ sweet taters—hesh yo’ mouf, dey sets me wild! 


Sta’t him out’n pawpaw thicket, chase him up er ’simmon tree, 
W’ile de music of dat houn’ pack sets de woods er-ring wid glee. 


Roun’ de hill an’ troo de bottom, up de holler by de spring, 
Ow! ow! ow! ow! des a whoopin’! how dat ol’ lead-houn’ do sing ! 


An’ yo’ hurry troo de briahs, an’ yo’ tumble ober logs, 
Nebber knowin’, nebber cyarin’, es yo’ cheeh dem blessed dogs. 


An’ w’en dey all sees yo’ comin’, how dem dogs sing wid new grace, 
Frum de young houn’s sweet, cl’ar tenor to de ol’ houn’s mighty bass. 


An’ dar on a lim’ er-grinnin’, wid his tail quoiled mighty tight, 
Hangs my fren’, ol’ Mistah ’Possum—how dem dogs howl wid delight ! 


An’ yo’ crawl out furder, furder, twel you hyuh dat ol’ lim’ crack, 
An’ yo’ shake er loose his tail holt, an’ yo’ put him in yo’ sack. 


Den yo’ tote him home an’ feed him twel he fat des es yo’ please, 
Den yo’ kill him an’ yo’ hang him out er frosty night ter freeze. 


Den yo’ stuff him wid sweet taters an’ put butter all er roun’, 
Den yo’ put him in de oven an’ yo’ bake him twel he’s brown. 


Oom! all swimmin’ in his graby an’ a drippin’ in his fat— 
Talk erbout yo’ milk an’ honey, wut’s de hebbenly food ter dat ? 


Let dot show-ban’ play its loudes’, let dot ’cession des march on, 
I wouldn’ stop my eatin’ ef ol’ Gab’ul blowed his horn ! 


A Feel in the Chris'mas Air..James Whitcomb Riley...Cosmopolitan 


They’s a kind o’ /e/ in the air, to me, 
When the Chris’mas times sets in, 
That’s about as much of a mystery 
As ever I’ve run ag’in !— 
Fer instunce, now, whilse I gain in weight 
And gineral health, I swear 
They’s a goneness somers I can’t quite state— 
A kind o’ fee/ in the air. 


They’s a feel in the Chris’mas air goes right 
To the spot where a man “ves at !— 

It gives a feller a’ appetite— 
They ain’t no doubt about ‘hat /— 

And yit they’s somepin—I don’t know what— 
That follers me, here and there, 

And ha’nts and worries and spares me not— 
A kind o’ feel in the air ! 


They’s a feel, as | say, in the air that’s jest 
As blame-don sad as sweet !— 

In the same ra-sho as I feel the best 
And am spryest on my feet, 

They’s allus a kind o’ sort of a’ ache 
That I can’t lo-cate no-where ;— 


But it comes with Chris’mas, and no mistake !— 


A kind o’ feel in the air. 


Is it the racket the children raise ? 
W’y, xo /—God bless ’em—xo / 
Is it the eyes and the cheeks ablaze— 
Like my own wuz, long ago ?— 
Is it the bleat o’ the whistle and beat 
O’ the little toy drum. and blare 
O’ the horn?—WVo/ no /—It is jest the sweet— 
The sad-sweet feel in the air. 


Thinkin’ Long The Spectator 
Och, when we lived in ould Glenann, 
Meself could lift a song! 
An’ ne’er an hour by day or dark 
Would I be thinkin’ long. 


The weary wind might take the roof, 
The rain might lay the corn, 

We'd up an’ look for betther luck 
About the morrow’s morn. 


But since we come away from there, 
An’ far across the say, 

I still have wrought an’ still have thought 
The way I’m doin’ the day. 


An’ now we’re quarely betther fixed, 
In troth, th’ are nothin’ wrong ! 
But many a time, by rain an’ shine, 

I do be thinkin’ long. 
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The Mystery of Cancer 
STILL AN INCURABLE DISEASE....MEDICAL RFPORTER 

What may be the agent directly the causation of 
cancer, what its nature and life history, is a problem 
that, thus far, has eluded all attempts at solution. The 
experiences of clinical observers, accumulated through 
centuries, had made the medical profession thoroughly 
familiar with the symptoms and physical signs of the 
dreaded disease; but this knowledge concerned the 
results rather than the causation of cancer, and little 
progress had been made toward successful treatment. 
Many and divers theories were put forth to account for 
its existence ; none were able to meet all the conditions 
required, and cancer was accepted as a disease incur- 
able. The advent of the microscope practically created 
scientific pathology. ‘The use of instruments of pre- 
cision rendered possible greater progress toward solution 
within a decade than had been accomplished during all 
the centuries preceding. Pathological anatomy has in- 
formed us of the elements, structure and evolution of 
the morbid condition. It has shown us what cancer is. 
It has not made manifest its primal cause. The objec- 
tive has taught us what is the most valuable and accu- 
rate of our pathological knowledge. But investigation 
has now attained a point beyond which the microscope 
cannot penetrate, and other methods are necessary to 
supplement and complete its revelations. We have 
learned nothing as to the causation of cancer, nothing 
as to its prevention, nothing astoitscure. Despite our 
boasted enlightenment, where cancer exists, should metas- 
tasis have occurred, the most radical operation of the 
boldest surgeon is of no avail. Cancer is still classed 
as a disease incurable. 

In this epoch of micro-biology, it is both natural and 
rational that researchers should apply to cancer those 
theories which have appeared most satisfactory in the 
investigation of other diseases, and to regard cancer as 
a disease of microbic origin. The theory is plausible. 
It satisfies more of the conditions presented by the dis- 
ease than has any other theory thus far advanced. It 
develops directly the clews given by the microscope. 
If thus far it has failed of proof, on the other hand it 
has not been disproved. ‘That cancer presents condi- 
tions widely differing from those presented by other 
diseases which we now accept as of microbic origin, 
does not militate against the assumption of such origin. 
Is appears to be analogous to diseases which we know 
are dependent upon infection with parasites. The most 
advanced of modern experimenters and observers tenta- 
tively catalogue cancer as a disease of parasitic origin. 
But until the theory depends on something more than 
inference, it is not a proper basis for scientific treatment. 





The New Diphtheria Cure 
WONDERS OF ANTI-TOXINE.... BOSTON HERALD 
‘“‘ There are living in the United States, to-day, 40,000 
persons who will be dead at this time next year, if the 
new cure for diphtheria is not immediately prepared in 
sufficient quantities to meet the requirements of Ameri- 
can hospitals.” This amazing statement, coming from 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, famous as an investigating scientist, 
and occupying the high position of commissioner of 








health in New York City, shows the importance of this 

latest of medical discoveries in the minds of medical 
men all over the world. Everywhere it is considered 
that the work of Professors Behrens of Berlin and Roux 
of Paris is only second in its value to humanity to Jen- 
ner’s discovery that vaccination with the virus from an 
infected cow would prevent smallpox. 

The new diphtheria cure is simple. The nature of the 
disease has long been well understood. The presence 
of a diseased germ in the throat generates a poison 
which flows through the blood of the whole body. It 
is like the work of a meat-bone in a kettle of bouillon. 
The strength of it grows and grows as it is stewed out 
and spread, until the whole body is impregnated with it, 
the whole kettleful is impregnated with the flavor and 
strength of the meat-bone. This much has been under- 
stood for years. It has also been known that one attack 
of diphtheria from which a patient was lucky enough to 
recover generally gave him immunity from a similar 
attack for several months. ‘These facts the European 
scientists made note of. They put two and two together, 
and made up their minds that if one attack of a disease 
relieved one of susceptibility to it again, there must be 
some good reason for it. The reason that at once 
occurred to them was that the system, which is always 
certain to protect itself from disease, as far as its strength 
permits it to, generated during the first illness some prop- 
erty which was hostile to the poison,—the ‘ toxine,” as 
it is known in the case of diphtheria,—and that when the 
patient recovered it was a sign that in his case the sys- 
tem had been able to generate enough of the antidote 
—the “ anti-toxine”—to overcome for some time, or 
until the anti-toxine was exhausted, any new efforts 
which the disease germ might make to gain a foothold 
in the system. 

Having established this fact to their entire satisfaction 
it remained for them to find some way of generating this 
anti-toxine artificially, so that it could be introduced into 
the human system whenever the presence of diphtheria, 
or toxine, required it. In casting about for a way to 
accomplish this they remembered that it was possible to 
increase a man’s or an animal’s power of resistance to a 
given poison by administering that poison in small doses 
at first, but constantly increasing in strength as time 
advanced and the system found new strength of resist- 
ance. This fact made the scientists think that a similar 
course might possibly be pursued with toxine, the poison 
of diphtheria. Should this prove true, they reasoned, 
then it will be because, as the system becomes inured 
to the poison, it will generate in larger and larger quan- 
tities the counteractant to it. If we can force a man 
or a beast to develop in its blood this counteractant, 
then it will be possible for us to draw it from the veins 
of the inoculated person or animal, and administer it 
with good results to other animals or persons actually 
suffering from the disease and not thus fortified against 
it. This was the keynote to the solution of the prob- 
lem. They began to experiment on this plan, and 
learned that in the course of a few months they could so 
develop the resisting power of a horse that they could 
without injury, to it administer the poison in quantities 
several times as large as that which would prove fatal to 
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the animal had it not been previously put through a 
course of training. There was no doubt that through 
the mere presence of the poison in the blood, nature 
was induced to furnish some other quality which would 
fight it and overcome it if it had a fair chance. It only 
remained to be proved, then, that this new remedial 
quality could be drawn from the blood of the horse, 
and, after having been injected into the blood of an 
animal or person suffering from the effects of the poison 
in quantities so large that the sufferer was of itself 
incapable of overcoming them, be forced to act bene- 
ficially in this new and strange field. 

One experiment sufficed to prove that this was pos- 
sible, although many more were made. It was quickly 
shown that the counteractant to the diphtheretic poison 
was a definite quality, and that it made no difference 
what its source was—whether or not it was generated in 
the blood of the person or the animal originally suffering 
from the disease, or was introduced into the unhealthy 
arteries and veins artificially from an outside source— 
it would do its work equally well. As soon as this was 
definitely settled, then experiments began on a large and 
elaborate scale in the laboratories of the Koch Institute 
for Infectious Diseases in Berlin. ‘These experiments 
have shown constantly increasing good results, and 
samples of the anti-toxine there obtained have now been 
forwarded to all the great centres of medical research in 
the world. In every instance where this anti-toxine has 
been intelligently used, the results have been even better 
than the discoverers claimed that they would be, and 
thus another great power for good has been added to 
‘the possessions of the modern physician. One of the 


most gratifying features of the new cure is that it is 


entirely harmless in any circumstances. ‘There is not a 
single instance recorded where its result has proved in- 
jurious, and it has been conclusively shown that where 
it is possible to apply the remedy before the disease has 
been allowed to run 24 hours, the percentage of cures 
has been 100—that is, there have been no deaths what- 
ever. The new diphtheria cure is one of the very few 
remedies in existence which are absolute. ‘“ Unfortu- 
nately, however,” said Dr. Edson, in commenting on the 
cure, “ the preparation of this anti-toxine is a long and 
costly process. To properly produce it requires the 
constant surveillance of trained men, and it takes from 
four to six months to properly inoculate an animal for 
the purpose of producing the serum. Besides, one ani- 
mal is only capable of producing a small amount of the 
precious substance. 

** Nothing more astounding than the cure of 100 per 
cent. of the cases treated has ever occurred in the history 
of medicine. The mortality from diphtheria in Berlin 
during the three years preceding the discovery of anti- 
toxine ranged from 32.5 to 41.7 percent. Since the 
new cure has come into vogue there Prof. Bajinski has 
succeeded in wholly shattering this record. He treated 
Ig2 Cases, in very many of which the disease had been 
raging for more than 36 hours before he was able to 
inoculate the patient. Despite these delays, he reduced 
the mortality to 14 percent. More recent Berlin statis- 
tics show in 63 cases treated (and in some of these the 
application of the new discovery was not made until the 
disease was fully developed) a mortality of only 5.5 per 
cent. In France, Dr. Roux has in a similar manner 
reduced the mortality from 51 per cent. to 24 per cent. 
Large animals alone can be used in the production of the 
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serum. ‘The horse is the best. A horse can be inocu- 
lated so as to be utilized for the production of anti-toxine 
in four or five months. But the process results in a 
considerable death rate among the animals treated, be- 
cause in order to produce such quick results it is neces- 
sary to give the animal large doses of the diphtheretic 
poison from the very. start. Doses in amounts little 
short of deadly must be repeated at frequent intervals, 
and this of course kills many horses, thus greatly increas- 
ing the expense of producing the preparation. More- 
over, even when a horse is ‘ripe,’ so to speak, and its 
blood serum in such a condition that it can safely and 
effectively be used by physicians, it is only capable of 
turning out about 150 doses a month. ‘Twenty horses 
ought, however, to be able to produce enough of the 
serum for supplying all the hospitals in New York. 

“The work,” continued Dr. Edson, “should be 
placed far above the mercantile level. This has been 
recognized abroad. In Paris, public interest in the 
new cure has taken a very practical form. The sub- 
scriptions now being received for the purpose of found- 
ing an anti-toxine department in the Pasteur Institute, 
whose business it will be to supply the serum to all 
France, have now reached a total of more than $5 1,000. 
One hundred thousand francs have also been voted by 
the budget commission for a similar work. The enthu- 
siasm shown for the new cure is extraordinary. Many 
donations of fine horses have been made by public- 
spirited persons, and a vote of 10,000 francs will be 
proposed at the next meeting of the council of one 
prefect alone. The board of health of New York has 
requested an appropriation of about $20,000 from the 
board of estimate and apportionment in this city for 
the production of the anti-toxine. This will probably 
be granted, and will be sufficient to supply the hospi- 
tals here, beside some outside practice, perhaps. 
Already a number of small animals are under inocula- 
tion here, and work has been begun with a horse and a 
cow. These will be ‘ripe’ about the time that the appro- 
priation, if it is made, will be available, and can then 
be used to inoculate a number of other animals, from 
which, in turn, serum can be taken to be used in the 
direct treatment of cases of diphtheria.” Almost as 
much interest has been created in Paris by the 
announcement by Dr. Roux that, during his studies of 
the diphtheria cure, he had discovered a cure for croup, 
as has been aroused by the diphtheria cure itself. His 
experiments showed him that horses frequently suffer 
from a disease similar to croup, and the serum which 
he has obtained from animals thus suffering has proved 
efficacious in many cases where children have been ill 
of this most terrible of childhood’s maladies, it is said. 

Fighting Disease Germs 
HINTS ON SANITATION.... PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

It is of the greatest importance for every housewife 
to understand the working of the various disease germs, 
and be able to combat them intelligently. It is often 
the case that our best friends become our worst enemies. 
Thus it is with water and air. Both are capable of doing 
much good and also, under favorable conditions, of 
doing great evil. Both are necessary to life and both 
have the power of taking life. They are the great 
sanitary agents. On the one hand they have power to 
prevent disease ; on the other, they are the two great 
vehicles for transmission of disease germs. The germs 
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of typhoid fever, cholera, dysentery and many other 
diseases, are conveyed by drinking-water more frequently 
then by any other agency. Knowing the power of 
water to hold and convey disease germs, it becomes a 
duty to use only pure water. Water contaminated by 
surface drainage must be avoided, as also that which has 
stood over night in a close room. Although disease 
germs will stand a great deal of cold and not be destroyed, 
they are not able to stand heat above a certain degree. 
Taking advantage of this fact, we can render drinking- 
water perfectly pure and safe by thoroughly boiling and 
filtering it. It might be interesting to give direction 
for making an analysis of waterand the various methods 
of detecting its impurities, but space forbids. The 
most effectual way of purifying the air is by thorough 
ventilation. Every house should be provided with a 
good system of ventilation. One of the simplest and 
best appliances is the fireplace. The great objection to 
windows as ventilators is the danger of producing 
draughts. This is a very important item in sickrooms, 
as a draught of air may produce serious consequences. 
This may be obviated by fitting a board under the lower 
sash, so as to raise the window four or five inches. This 
will leave an air-space between the upper part of the 
lower and the lower part of the upper sash sufficient for 
. good ventilation. In the various elaborate systems of 
ventilation now in use, the great caution to be observed 
is to be sure that the air supply is absolutely pure. 

In addition to what has been said regarding cleanli- 
ness, there may be mentioned certain chemical agents 
that aid greatly in preventing disease. These are dis- 
infectants and antiseptics. Many make the mistake of 
confounding these substances with deodorants, and the 
distinction is not always made clear, even by the medical 
profession. Prof. Gilman reports the case of a phy- 
sician of “‘ considerable reputation” who had attended 
a case of contagious disease, which terminated in the 
death of the patient. He reported that he had “ per- 
sonally superintended the disinfection of the house,” 
and that the work had “been done thoroughly.” The 
board of health made inquiry into his method, and dis- 
closed the wonderful work of “ sprinkling coffee-grounds 
on a pan of coals and disseminating its pleasant aroma 
throughout the premises.” It is needless to say that the 
board took the matter into its own hands and gave the 
task of regenerating the premises to a competent indi- 
vidual. An antiseptic is a substance which prevents 
decay in material that is liable to undergo decomposi- 
tion. Sugar, salt, vinegar, alcohol, smoke, heat and 
cold are familiar domestic examples; while in surgery 
we find carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate, boracic acid, 
and various other substances in common use. A dis- 
infectant is a substance that destroys germs after they 
have been formed, and renders inert that which produces 
decomposition or disease. All disinfectants are antisep- 
tics; and all antiseptics, if sufficiently concentrated or 
used in large quantities, are disinfectants. I will briefly 
mention a few of the most important disinfectants now 
in use, and the method of using them. 

Copperas is a good and cheap disinfectant for many 
purposes; it is easy to obtain and readily dissolves in 
warm or cold water. It should be used in the propor- 
tion of two pounds to the pailful of water. Chloride of 
zinc is superior to copperas as a disinfectant, but it is 
more expensive, and therefore not so available where 
large quantities are required. The proportion is half a 
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pound to the gallon. This is a very effective solution 
to use in kitchen sinks, house drains, etc.; also in ves- 
sels used about the sick-room. Corrosive sublimate in 
a solution consisting of one part of the salt to a thou- 
sand parts of water is one of the most effective disin- 
fectants known. It can be used for any purpose when 
a disinfectant is needed, but being a dangerous poison, 
it should be handled with care. Quicklime and chloride 
of lime are valuable to scatter around wet places, under 
buildings, in stables, etc. The offensive odor of the 
latter, however, is their chief disadvantage. A solution 
of sulphate of zinc, one pound; carbolic acid, two 
ounces, and water, four gallons, answers every purpose 
for washing soiled clothing taken from a sick-room ; 
after washing the bed linen and other clothing in this, 
a thorough boiling will destroy all disease germs. 

By fumigation we are able to reach every nook and 
corner where disease germs may lurk. Many substances 
may be used, but chief among them is sulphur. Have 
all the windows, fireplaces, flues, keyholes, doors and 
other openings securely closed by strips of paper pasted 
over them. Then in a washtub containing an inch or 
two of water place a pan of live coals, supported upon 
brick. Upon these throw two or three pounds of sul- 


phur. Previous care should be taken to remove all 
living things and any paintings or delicate ornaments 
which may be injured by the sulphur fumes (these, how- 
ever, should never be allowed in a sick-room to collect 
the dust and disease germs), then place the bedding, 
curtains, etc., in such a position as to secure a thorough 
After twenty-four hours the 


exposure to the fumes. 
rooms may be opened. 





The Natural Nerve Food 
Dr. Rosin’s VIEWS....SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 

When the late Dr. Brown-Sequard announced a few 
years ago his discovery of the elixir of life, the story was 
generally scouted as a wild delusion; but now comes 
the celebrated Dr. Alfred Robin of Paris, and tells the 
world that it embodied a genuine discovery of great 
value, at the.same time revéaling openly its active prin- 
ciple, in the shape of a chemical compound called phos- 
phoglycerate of soda. This compound, says Dr. Robin, 
is found in the nervous system in its natural state, and 
its loss through the urine when cellular destruction goes 
on too rapidly produces a variety of diseases, among 
them the condition known as neurasthenia. It is better 
to use this phosphoglycerate (or glycerophosphate, for 
he calls it by either name) than to use the Brown-Sequard 
liquid, says Dr. Robin, since thus “ we substitute a 
well-defined substance, which can be given in accurate 
amounts, for an uncertain preparation, which varies 
constantly and cannot be preserved.” Dr. Robin cites 
cases in which he used the compound, and reaches the 
conclusion that, administered in hypodermic injections, 
it will be of value “in the treatment of nervous asthenia 
of different origins, of phosphaturis albuminuria, of 
phosphaturia, of Addison’s, disease, of some forms of 
sciatica and of tic-doloureux of the face. In locomotor- 
ataxia there seems to be nothing beyond an alleviation in 
the fulgurant pains.” But Dr. Paul Gibier, of the Pas- 
teur Institute in New York, commenting on this, says 
that thirteen months ago Brown-Sequard, giving a sum- 
mary of observations of 1,2co0 physicians who had used 
his liquid in a great variety of affections, reported 347 
cases of locomotorataxia, of which 314 were cured. 
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The Newer Religious Thinking 
D. N. BEACH.. NEWER RELIGIOUS THINKING (LITTLE, BRowN) 

I can state hardly more than in propositions some 
particulars in which the newer religious thinking, be- 
cause of its passion for men, is at war with society, cries 
aloud and spares not. 

1. The newer religious thinking does not believe that 
man lives by bread alone. Any proposed renovation of 
society, therefore, by contrivances, like Mr. Bellamy’s, 
to take the hardness out of life, to make everything easy, 
to have done with the struggle, to have reconstructed 
society into an organism working with precision like a 
factory, is, in its judgment, like the holiness scheme in 
religion, while worthy in more or less respects, substan- 
tially a device to construct moral weaklings. Not what 
we have enjoyed, but what we have suffered—even as 
One of old was made “perfect through sufferings ”—has 
probably most benefited youand me. The remedy must 
involve the sacrifice of anything truly educational, tonic 
and character-affecting in the present order. 

2. Similarly, the newer religious thinking is shy of any 
proposed remedies for the evils of mankind which ignore 
the very great complexities of the problem. The prob- 
lem is vast. The wisest knows little about it. Man 
and man’s good, which unnumbered ages have only 
brought to the present stage, are too nearly infinite, hav- 
ing an infinite parentage, and are too little as yet within 
the range of our comprehension, to be fathomed in a 
day, a year, acentury, or anepoch. That is one of the 
mighty teachings of the Idyls of the King: 


‘¢ And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 
‘ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ ” 


The new religious thinking, therefore, is lowly, cautious, 
tentative, teachable, receptive in these matters. 

3. But, on the other hand, it is not so very meek 
after all. It has declared war on some things, and will 
not capitulate. One of them is “ laissez faire.” Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost is not 
its doctrine. ‘The older thinking might live along with 
such a theory, having under its category of justice done 
no wrong; but the newer thinking can not abide it. 
Let it, on the contrary, go to the devil with the hind- 
most, and be blotted out or accursed with the same, 
rather than encounter the self-condemnation of having 
had no pity on the hindmost, and of letting him go to 
the devil with none to help. It believes that capital has 
rights; also, that labor has rights. The indifference of 
capital to labor, in multitudes of cases, it believes to be 
as wrong in principle. as the indifference of labor to 
capital, when it sets costly buildings on fire. When 
labor destroys capital it does a great wrong, for which 
it should suffer the severe penalties of the law. But it 
only does, bluntly and out and out, against capital what 
capital, by indirect methods and by indifference, fre- 
quently does against labor, impoverishing it, crushing it— 
yes, and through want and misery often slayingit. The 
murders wrought, all legally by capital, will, in the eyes 
of the just Judge, far outnumber the murders by riot and 
violence which labor has committed ; and every one of 


them will be wicked in the eyes of that Judge. The 
destruction of New York Central property at Buffalo 
last summer by labor, and particularly the interruption 
of travel over a highway of national importance, are to 
me simply abominable. But so to me also is that vast 
railway system simply abominable. Grind the poor, pro- 
ceed by “ laissez faire,” let God’s child, your brother, sink 
whither the miner under the coal combination and the 
overworked railway employee under the railroad mono- 
poly sink, and condemn them for fire and bloodshed ? 
Yes. And if necessary, shoot them or hang them. 
Before God, they deserve it. But you, ye rich men, ye 
mighty combinations of moneyed tyranny, proceeding 
all legally, as our statute books allow, to oppress the 
poor—ye, too, are guilty, sinning, moreover, under great 
light, great opportunity, and self-aggrandizement. 

4. The newer religious thinking is also at war with 
the inordinate getting of wealth and the luxurious enjoy- 
ment of it. Wealth is good, within bounds, rightly ac- 
quired, and rightly used; but to get it beyond bounds, to 
acquire it by questionable methods, and in any case self- 
indulgently to roll in its luxury—this is to sin against 
what wealth means, namely, untold toil, sweat, and often 
blood ; and it is to sin against the millions who are 
either starving or know not whither to look for the next 
meal. And that is what this land is doing—having the 
most favorable country and Government in the world, 
yet stretching every nerve to outdo the other nations, to 
see that the products of the skill of the poor laborers of 
other lands shall not come hither, and to get, get, get, 
and keep, keep, keep, adding field to field, property to 
property, trust to trust, monopoly to monopoly, while 
the poor man grows poorer, and it is harder and yet 
harder to get on, and the wretched victims of such a 
spirit blaspheme the God whom extortioners, in too many 
instances, profess to worship in gilded temples dedicated 
to His name. Of this will be an end and a judgment. 

5. It is only just to say that, as the newer religious 
thinking is at war with luxury, it is also at war with 
asceticism. Asceticism is a running away from manful, 
moral conflict. It is bad for the body, which is made 
for right joys. It is bad for the mind, which needs 
relaxation. It issues often in calamity to the spiritual 
nature. Nor is it necessary as a discipline; for this 
world is hard enough at best, has pain enough, heart- 
ache enough, trouble enough. ‘The right and pure use 
of every good gift of God, and the real self-denial 
involved in unselfishness, nobility of character, and 
bravest, truest thought—these should take the place so 
long usurped by the artificial self-denial and discipline 
of asceticism. 

6. The newer religious thinking, too, is at war with 
unscientific living. In the rich this brings pampering, and 
too great comfort, and the limiting of families and, 
presently, deterioration. And in the poor this leads to 
conditions utterly unhealthful, wasteful, and often fatal. 
To regard the human body, mind and spirit, and to re- 
gard the environment and conditions of life of these, as 
a manifestation of a divine wisdom, and discreetly and 
intelligently, or, in one word, scientifically, to use them 
—this is duty; and the contrary is sin. 

7. To name only one other point, the newer reli- 
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gious thinking is at war with the individualistic tendency. 
It was, I think, Maurice who said, at the time of Words- 
worth’s death, that he was the last great man of the 
age that was passing away—the age of individualizing, 
introspection, and self-elaboration, however well-meant, 
as in Wordsworth’s case, these might be. And he was 
right and wrong: right in that with more recent great 
men the drift is in the other direction, as it is with the 
time itself; and yet wrong, for the tendency, often in- 
deed beautiful, lives on still. 

The newer religious thinking reveres the individual, 
wishes it all harmonious development, but knows well 
that there is only one law of life in this respect; name- 
ly, “ None of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to 
himself.” Only in realizing and fulfilling this law, in 
merging one’s life into the lives of others, and into, as 
it were, the corporate life of the community, the State, 
and the age, can one individually come to the most, or 
be the most for others. ‘He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” Thus in putting little faith 
either in ease-producing, or in superficial remedies for 
the evils of society, and in withstanding “ laissez faire,” 
inordinate wealth and luxury, asceticism, unscientific 
living, and the individualistic tendency, the newer re- 
ligious thinking is at mental war with society. 





Woman’s Debt to Christianity 
HvuGH PRIcE HUGHES....THE INDEPENDENT 

Christianity has done so much for women that it is 
difficult for us to realize how much. When Christianity 
came into this world woman was the slave—it would 
often be literally correct to say the chattel—first of her 
father, then of her husband. Even in the most civilized 
countries she had practically no personal rights at all. 
Such rights as she did possess were hers not for her own 
sake, but for the benefit of her father, her husband or 
her son. She was practically treated as the toy or the 
drudge of the particular man who happeried to have 
legal possession of her. Jesus Christ was distinguished 
from all other great leaders of thought and religion. by 
the marked courtesy and reverence with which he always 
treated woman. From him she invariably received 
nothing but respect and kindness ; and it is an interesting 
and delightful fact that so far as we know no woman 
ever persecuted him, or did him any injury, or deserted 
him after having become his disciple. His relation to 
the other sex was one of unbroken peace and good will. 
Woman had no share in the wrongs and cruelties which 
ultimately broke his heart. He alone of all great Ori- 
ental teachers denounced and abolished forever polyg- 
amy, which under all circumstances must be the deg- 
radation of woman. He introduced into marriage its 
tenderness and its sacredness, and in so doing created 
for the first time in human history a true home. 

What a contrast all this is to the most conspicuous 
facts in the lives and teaching of other leaders of man- 
kind! Buddha began his remarkable career by the 
cowardly and disgraceful abandonment of his wife and 
child. ‘The relation of Socrates to his wife is the dark- 
est blot on his memory; even at the solemn close of his 
life, when his wife and children were weeping over him, 
what hardness he displayed in his references to them, 
and in his command that they should be removed from 
his presence! Of the infamous teachings of Mohammed 
with respect to woman I need say nothing. No one 
until Christ came recognized and proclaimed the true 


sphere and mission of woman; and, indeed, Christ's 
teaching with respect to woman was so unheard-of and 
so revolutionary that it was only at the close of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era that Christians 
themselves are beginning to act upon it. All through 
the Christian centuries until now the teaching of the 
Christian Church with respect to woman has been largely 
heathen, in the very teeth of the doctrine and the ex- 
ample both of Christ and of his Apostles. 

One of the most curious delusions respecting woman 
current in the Christian Church is a total misapprehen- 
sion of the teaching of St. Paul on this subject. He 
has been supposed to advocate a subjection on the part 
of woman which the enlightened conscience of our own 
time resents and denies. But this interpretation of cer- 
tain sentences used by St. Paul is wholly erroneous. 
There is nothing in the Scripture itself more exalted 
than the true doctrine of St. Paul with respect to wom- 
an. He asserts, indeed, that as Christ is the Head of 
the Church, so is man the head of woman; but what 
does that mean? Christ is not the Head of the Church 
to lord it over the Church, or to take advantage of the 
Church, or to use the Church for his own personal ad- 
vantage; but in order that he may give all that he has 
to the Church, and exalt the Church to share his own 
throne and his own joy. In like manner, argues St. 
Paul, the highest mission of man is to lift up woman to 
the full enjoyment of all the authority and all the hap- 
piness of which he himself is capable. There is no re- 
flection upon woman in stating that it is the duty of 
man so to lift her up, because, as a matter of fact, in 
all heathen lands, and in all so-called Christian lands 
where the teaching of Christ is not yet accepted, woman 
is degraded. The selfishness of man has taken advan- 
tage of her physical weakness, and also of the way in 
which beautiful and sacred maternal duties handicap 
her in the mere struggle of existence, to degrade her 
and to wrong her. Now, the essential duty of the 
Christian man is to do the exact opposite. 

Every man’s true position in the scale of real great- 
ness is determined by his attitude and relation to wom- 
an. Any man who despises woman, or disparages 
woman, or takes any advantage of woman, may boast 
much of his honor and of his wisdom and of his great- 
ness ; but he is really a degraded and contemptible sav- 
age. All moral progress for man depends upon the 
extent to which he accepts and imitates our Lord’s treat- 
ment of woman. And the true position of all commu- 
nities in the scale of civilization is determined by the 
legal position which they concede to woman. In our 
own day the teaching of Christ has suddenly taken pos- 
session of the best men in all communities. During the 
last thirty years the Christian movement in relation to 
woman has made greater progress than during the pre- 
ceding seventeen centuries. We are rapidly realizing 
the truth of St. Paul’s teaching; and the most charac- 
teristic as well as the most revolutionary fact in the 
modern life of civilized communities is the way in which 
the personal rights of women are being recognized in 
all directions. All this is the direct and inevitable re- 
sult of the teaching of Jesus Christ, who abolished all 
distinctions between the sexes except those which are 
natural, and inevitable, and blessed. Selfish and de- 
graded men have tried to establish some mental supe- 
riority for their own sex; there is no’ evidence of this in 
reason, in Scripture, or in history. 
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A PLAY-ACTRESS’ CHILD: THE MINISTER’S CHARGE 


By S. R. CROCKETT 





A selected reading from the opening chapters of The Play- 
By S. R. Crockett, author of the Stickit Minister, The 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Actress. 
Raiders, etc. 

It was the preacher’s opening prayer. William Greig, 
elder, was in his piace, and there was not a seat vacant 
in all that silent church. The Old Hundred had gone 
up to the throne of God with a grand rush, swinging 
from the hearts of these plain Scottish folk like the 
tramp of armies. William Greig always thought of his 
dead wife as they sang it, and of sitting by her side 
when the white cloths were laid in the Hill Kirk for the 
earthly communion of the saints. 

Then through the hush come the opening sentences 
of the prayer of invocation. The voice of the Great 
Preacher, clear, rich and resonant in oratory, takes 
on a tender and more intimate tone’in prayer. There 
runs through its pathetic fall a vibration, as though the 
minister’s heart were singing like an AZolian-harp as the 
breath of the Spirit of God blew through its strings. 

“ For the weak and the sinful, O Lord, we pray; for 
those who often say to themselves, ‘I will make a full 
end, and the end is not yet’; for lonely men with hidden 
sins gnawing at their hearts, who are compelled to wear 
a fair front, we pray. Do Thou have mercy on them.” 

And in the corner, by the gallery, an elder bowed 
his head and said: “Father, forgive, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord!” 

“ For the weary and the heavy laden, Lord, we pray; 
for those who have none on the earth to whom to tell 
their grief. Teach them to tell it to Thyself when the 
nights are long and the morning watches silent.” 

“Them that are young, forget not,” pleaded the 
thrilling voice, quivering and throbbing high among the 
plain beams of the sanctuary, as though it were soaring 
upward, seeking for God among the stars. “ Forget 
them not, even when they have forgotten Thee. May 
they know that the heart of the Father is willing to re- 
ceive and to forgive. If we that are fathers upon the 
earth are so ready to forgive, how much more ready art 
Thou to pardon and receive! ” 

Deep within him the Great Preacher was crying out: 
“Oh, my boy Willie, lad of my love and of the dead 
mother’s care, where art thou? May the Lord in His 
Providence send thee home after these many years.” 
This was his unspoken, perpetual prayer. 

High in the dusk of the gallery, where only two sky- 
lights look down, like high-set peep-holes for the angels 
to spy out men’s hearts as they sit in the narrow pews, 
a young woman sat, her head bowed on her hand, and 
the tears dripping steadily through her thin fingers. She 
wore a plain black dress, and a fair-haired little girl sat 
beside her. 

“Remember, Lord,” the prayer continued, pouring 
from the old high-galleried pulpit, “all those whom 
others have forgotten—those who have been wronged and 
trodden upon, whose burden is heavier than they can 
bear. Be Thou near them, great Bearer of Burdens, 
Sharer of the Yoke, Strong Son of the Strong Lord.” 

The prayer ended in the rising rustle of the heart- 
bowed congregation. The young woman in the gallery 
stilled her sobs, dried her tears, as she sat up. Then, 
low within herself, she said: “He is not as I thought to 


be. I shall stay and speak to him at the end. It may 


be that he will yet forgive ! ” 

So the Great Preacher finished his sermon in the Kirk 
of the Hill. Then there was a solemn pause. ‘The 
collection was now to be taken. Up from their seats 
arose the elders—grave, gray-headed, responsible men, as 
it became the children of the Covenant even unto the 
third and fourth generation. But the collection was a 
very solemn thing. It was an act of worship. 

The Great Preacher came down quietly as the kirk 
scaled, and received in dignified and tender silence, 
broken only by a word or two of sympathy, the soft- 
spoken congratulations of some who remembered him 
as a youth; for they were many who stayed behind in 
order to grasp him for a moment by the hand. 

The last worshiper was gone out. Stephen Arm- 
strong was in the session-house with his elders as they 
counted the collection. The Great Preacher stood with 
his hands behind him, still breathing quickly with the 
exercise of the sermon, looking through the doorway 
over the prospect of snug homestead and cosy town. 

A young woman in black, holding a little girl by the 
hand, came up the path to speak to him. Gilbert 


Rutherford withdrew his eyes from the haze of after- 
noon that lay over the half-dozen parishes of the sea- 
board, and Jet them rest on the young woman’s face. 
But she did not offer to shake hands with him, though 
he stretched out his hand instinctively towards her. 
The daughter of one of his former acquaintances in 


this place, he thought—a sweet-looking lass, better 
dressed than common. 

But the young woman looked him very straight in 
the face, and there was something in her eye to hold 
his soul attentive. 

“Can you still do justly and love mercy,” said the 
young woman in black, “ or have you preached all your 
righteousness away ? ” 

It was a strange address. The accent was English 
of the South, and the words were spoken with an incis- 
ion and a directness foreign to Galloway. 

The Great Preacher was arrested. He had not been 
so spoken to since his own father dealt with him after 
the success of his first day’s preaching. 

But he recognized the voice of one faithful and rever- 
ent by nature, though the mouth that spake, being that 
of a young and not ill-favored Englishwoman, was a 
most unlikely one from which a rebuke to a preacher of 
the Covenanted Kirk of Scotland should proceed. 

“TI trust,” said the Great Preacher, looking as straight- 
ly and simply into the eyes of the young girl as though 
she had been his equal in years and standing—“I trust 
that both before and after preaching the Word I can do 
justly and do mercy. Noman has accused me in being 
lacking in either” —a swift thought struck him—* though 
often they might have done so,” he added, with charac- 
teristic self-reproach. 

“ Then,” said the young woman, with the same strange 
directness, “‘ to-day you have spoken and prayed about 
the prodigal. Here is the prodigal’s child for you to 
cherish—the daughter of William Rutherford, your son, 
who died on the Island of Jamaica. Before nightfall 
you can prove your preaching.” 
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The Great Preacher was also a great man, which is 
not socommon. His eyelid did not quiver, though his 
heart leapt to hear from the lips of this stranger girl that, 
though there was no new mound beside those down on 
the green strath by the Warristoun Water, the last of 
his blood and name had passed away from the earth. 

Yet even in that moment he took the stroke obedi- 
ently from the Lord’s hand, as he had taken all the rest. 

“You say my son is dead,” he said at last, very 
quietly. 

‘“‘ Your son is dead,” replied the girl. 

‘“‘ Bring you any message from him to me?” 

The girl handed him a letter. 

It was brief, written on thin paper blurred and 
wrinkled, and in characters which slanted irregularly 
across the page, heedless of the faint blue rulings. 

“ Father,” the letter began, “ I mind me now in a far 


country of the prodigal you speak of, but yon one hadthe . 


better of me. He arose and went to his father. I would 
arise to come to you, but cannot. I lie on my dying 
bed on the sea-board of this Isle of Jamaica and drink 
the bitter cup I brewed. You would receive your boy 
Willie, I well know. Even now you would forgive me. 
Could I come, I should have no fear of that. I wish I 
were just as sure of God. But I'll e’en have to risk it. 
There’s a bairn of mine in London.: I beseech you, if 
an opportunitv comes, take the child into your home— 
but never the mother, even if she be still alive and 
should ask to be received. Somehow, I want to think 
that my little lass, that I shall see no more in this world, 
may hear the noise of the Warristoun Water as it runs 
past the garden end down to the Grey Town, as I heard 
when I was still your boy, and innocent. Father, take 
the bairn if she comes to you, for the sake of the boy 
that played horses with you in the old orchard, among 
the apple-trees! Oh, let her not out of that bonny 
garden into the cruel world. Father, pray for me, even 
though I be dead before this comes to you. The Lord 
will hear you even if He has me in the deep pit. Pray, 
father, and for the bit lassie’s sake, and His own Son’s 
sake, He will hear. Good-night, my father; I must 
stop. The candle is going out.” 

The letter stopped without signature or other farewell, 
as though the ink had run dry. Gilbert Rutherford did 
not think of the theology of the last passage, for his 
tears were running now like rain. His heart told him 
that here the candle had indeed gone out. 

The young woman in black had withdrawn herself and 
stood apart. The little girl was playing with the daisies 
on the grass under the kirk dike. 

“Thank God,” he said to himself. “I am glad my 
boy is notacastaway. He trusted me and he would not 
have been ashamed. Should he trust God in vain? God 
forbid! ‘If ye then, being evil,’” he quoted, “ ‘how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father ?’” 

The Great Preacher turned to the girl. Within him- 
self he was persuaded to take the child, but for all that 
he was a Scot, and cautious. 

“ And who are you that bring my son’s daughter to 
me ?” he asked kindly. 

The girl looked him in the face. 

“‘T act stage plays in London,” she said, simply. 

“Are you the mother of the child?” cried Gilbert 
Rutherford, seeing himself suddenly in deep waters. 

“I am sister to her who is,” said the girl. 

‘Then why do you take the young child away from 
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her mother ? ” said the preacher, eying the girl with his 
lids drooped, and only a pencil-dot of light shining 
steadily under the gray stoop of his drawn brows. 

‘Because the mother, my sister, that was your son’s 
wife, has now no claim on her child. I am not a 
lawyer, but I shall put you in communication with those 
who can satisfy you of that.” 

“« And where is the mother, my son’s widow ? ” 

“ Once she was a wife. Now she is neither wife nor 
widow,” said the girl, with a certain sternness of justice 
which was not lost upon that very just man, Gilbert 
Rutherford. 

“ How is that ?” said he, quickly. 

“ He divorced her! ” said the girl, looking away for 
the first time. 

“ For cause?” queried Gilbert. 

“ How else?” said the girl, with a kind of breaking 
cry that told more than anything the restraint she had 
put upon herself. 

“ Now,” she said, “I will leave you with your son’s 
child. I heard that you were to be in Cairn Edward 
to-day, and I had friends in the neighborhood. I love 
the child more than my life. But she must be brought 
up away from her mother, from the life in the city, from 
everything—and from me,” she added, with a sob. 

“Come back to the Grey Town with us,” said Gil- 
bert Rutherford, impulsively, forgetting for an instant 
his position. His heart was strangely moved through 
all his sixty years by the plain-spoken, clear-eyed girl 
in black, who acted stage plays in London. 

“ And the elders of the kirk?” queried the girl, with 
wonderful sense for an Englishwoman. 

Gilbert Rutherford came to himself in a moment. 
He knew that in this she was right. 

“ You at least are good and true. You will tell me 
your name and where I can find you?” he said. 

“T am called Bessie Upton; but it is better that you 
should not know where to find me. I shall always be 
able to find you.” 

“And what will you do?” he asked, with some 
anxiety. 

“I shall go back to London and support my sister as 
I have done before.” 

“You will allow me to help 

“ No,” said the girl, “ that I cannot. I have brought 
you all that can have any claim on you.—Ailie!” she 
called to the child, suddenly. 

The little girl came running to her. 

“Look, Aunt Bessie, what pretty daisies I have found 
for you. ‘Take them all from Ailie!” she cried. 

The heart of Gilbert Rutherford gave a great.stound. 
That was his wife’s name, the name of the Ailie that 
had been his bride and Willie’s mother. 

“How can you give her up?” he said, wonderingly, 
looking from the one to the other. 

The actress of stage plays turned on the minister for 
the first time with a sudden anger. 

“ Oh, what right have you, who are getting all, to 
make it harder for me than it is!” she cried, clasping 
her white, nervous fingers. 

“You will come to see her?” said Rutherford. 

“It were better not,” she said yieldingly. 

He knew that also to be true, but in spite of that 
thought he said again— 

“ But you will come ?” 

“T will come,” she said. 
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Gerster’s Musical Triumph 
REACHING THE HIGH F....NEW YorRK SUN 

Melba sang the high C with ease and beauty the 
other night, and after the excitement and enthusiasm 
had subsided an old-timer told this anecdote of Gerster: 

“it was at the old Academy of Music,” he said, 
“and Gerster was the favorite prima donna. She was 
in particularly good voice that night, and when she 
started to sing the house was absolutely silent. In fact, 
the stillness seemed to increase as she sang, and when 
she got to the higher notes people seemed to have 
stopped breathing. Up and up she went, until finally 
I felt my heart beating violently at the fear that she 
would be unable to reach the limit she had set for her- 
self. In an indefinite sort of way I noticed that other 
people around me seemed impressed with the same fear, 
but the singer never faltered. Clear as a bell her voice 
continued to mount, until finally it had struck the high 
F. It was such a wonderful feat that when she stopped 
the house remained silent. People were so overwhelmed 
that they could not recover in time to applaud. While 
this deathlike stillness prevailed a German in the top 
gallery, aroused beyond his self-control, shouted out: 
‘Gott in Himmel, dot vas der high F!’ That broke 
down the house, broke the spell under which we were 
all enthralled, and a whirlwind of laughter and applause 
followed. With her face wreathed in smiles Gerster 
ran off. 

“That was not the climax, however; for, the enthu- 
siasm being now let loose, the entire audience arose 
and shouted and insisted upon the singer’s return. She 
came back, flushed with triumph, and started to 
sing again. Again her voice mounted up as it had 
before, and this time the suspense was even greater, 
because it seemed impossible that she should accom- 
plish such a wonderful performance twice in the same 
night; but she was in magnificent voice, and never 
faltered once. In fact, the second trial resulted in a 
greater triumph than the first, and the second high F 
was Clearer, fuller and more beautiful than the other. 
It was a memorable night. I do not believe that any- 
body who was there will ever forget it.” 





Pictures by Scorching: .An Old Art Revived 
CARL FREITAG....DER STEIN DER WEISEN 

One of the “lost arts” seems likely to be given a new 
lease of life. It has never indeed been entirely lost, for 
the schoolboy has preserved it in a rudimental condi- 
tion, if no one else has.’ He has hardly thought, when 
burning his name on the back of a closet door with a 
red-hot poker, that he was preserving in a rude form a 
respectable branch of the fine arts, one carrying such an 
impressive name as pyrography. Yet with finer instru- 
ments and in the hands of more capable artists this 
method long ago won a worthy place for itself, though 
it is little known to-day. By pyrography or fire-writing 
is understood the process of drawing on wood by means 
of a glowing steel or iron wire. It is by no means a new 
process; on the contrary it is a very old one, which was 
almost entirely forgotten, but which, with improved appli- 
ances, is likely to secure a new lease of life. In former 
times the utensils consisted of iron wires of various sizes 


inserted in wooden handles and with their points filed 
to various degrees of sharpness. Half a dozen of these 
were kept heated over glowing charcoal or the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, and taken one by one and used as draw- 
ing-pencils during the very short period they retained 
their heat. The process was slow, and required a skilled 
draftsman, for there is no possibility of correcting a false 
stroke. 

The most practical and perfect appliance which has 
taken the place of the above method is Paquelin’s ben- 
zine apparatus, the principle of which is based on the low 
point of combustion of benzine. Benzine-vapor, when led 
into a hollow metallic body previously slightly heated, 
inflames and heats the metal still more, causing it to 
glow, and thus furnishes an implement which the drafts- 
man can maintain in continuous operation. The instru- 
ment consists of a glass vessel provided with a close- 
fitting rubber stopper which can be hermetically sealed, 
and with two thin metal pipes bent at right angles. One 
of these metal pipes is connected, by means of rubber 
tubes, with two rubber bulbs, while the other pipe is 
similarly attached to the drawing-pencil. This pencil 
consists of a long metal pipe in a wooden handle pro- 
vided at one end with a screw-worm into which an inter- 
nal hollow platinum tongue is screwed. The glass vessel 
being filled with benzine, the stopper inserted, and the 
two tubes connected as above, the platinum tongue is 
slightly warmed over a spirit-lamp, and when pres- 
sure is applied to the terminal rubber bulb, the vapor- 
izable benzine in the vessel is forced along the rubber- 
tube to the platinum tongue. Here the vapor ignites 
and brings the tongue to a red heat, which may be reg- 
ulated by lightening or increasing the pressure. The 
consumption of benzine is extraordinarily small, and the 
whole instrument is very easily managed. 

In the practical application of pyrography the selec- 
tion of the wood is of first-class importance. Only 
close-grained woods without annual rings are suited to 
the purpose, pear and maple being almost the only 
timbers used, although poplar of uniform texture does 
fairly well. In timber with annual rings the pencil - 
hangs longer, and burns deeper at the rings than at the 
intervals. As already said, pyrography requires a good 
draftsman for free treatment. The less-skilled drafts- 
man may, however, aid himself by making a carefully 
detailed preliminary drawing in pencil and then adher- 
ing closely to the lines. With the benzine apparatus 
above described, the drawing is done only with the 
outermost part of the platinum tongue, and dark, deep 
lines are made by forcing in and burning more benzine. 
This pencil, apart from this, calls for quite a special 
method of handling. It may not be held in the hand 
as one ordinarily holds a pen or drawing-pencil, but 
must be taken nearer the middle, and must be held 
freely, much as an artist uses his brush on the easel. 

As regards the class of subjects best fitted for pyro- 
graphic drawing, it may be remarked that simple scroll- 
work without shadows is to be recommended to the 
beginner. After acquiring some proficiency, he may 
put in the shadows and advance to smaller figures, 
allegorical representations, drawings of trees, etc., until 
he has acquired such a thorough command of the tech- 
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nique of the art as will enable him to execute complete 
subjects in landscapes or figures. Some very fine effects 
are produced by painting burnt-wood drawings. Both 
transparent and opaque colors are used, and occasion- 
ally even oil-colors. The painting may be done either 
before or after the burning, but those painted first give 
the best effects. The sharp transition of the several 
colors through the brownish tone imparted by the burn- 
ing is softened, and a more harmonious whole is pro- 
duced. Moreover, in painting after the burning, there 
is danger of the paint getting into the deeper furrows of 
the drawing and covering the fine dark tone of the 
burnt wood. 

In painting with aquarelle colors, the necessary 
amount of color is squeezed out of the tube and mixed, 
in a sufficiently large vessel, with as much water as is 
necessary to produce the required intensity. Care 
should be taken to mix sufficient of a color at once, for 
it is difficult to make a second quantity of precisely 
the same tone. All the parts to be treated with one 
color are finished before beginning with another color. 
The brush, which should be well saturated with color, 
should be held nearly perpendicular to the surface so as 
to admit of an easy flow. 

After the first coat is dry the shadings may be added 
as a second coat. Sometimes the same color of some- 
what intenser consistence will give the necessary shade; 
at others colors are mixed for the purpose; for example, 
white is shaded with gray, blue with a mixture of blue 
and black. When one color is finished, the other colors 
are taken in succession. Care must be taken not to lay 
on the colors so thickly that the grain of the wood can- 
not be seen through them. If any spots refuse to take 
the paint, a little rubbing with glass paper will perhaps 
remedy the trouble ; if not, the paint should be mixed 
with ox-gall. The brighter lights may be left wholly 
without paint or may be covered with white paint. 





Women as Dramatists 

Famous ENGLISH PLAYWRiGHTS..--.. ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

Though we can count women novelists by the score, 
the number of women dramatists is extremely limited, 
and can easily be told off on the fingers. To see two 
plays written by women and produced at leading Lon- 
don theatres is a most unusual experience. This has 
been the case during the theatrical season of 1894. An 
Aristocratic Alliance, adapted by Lady Greville for the 
English stage, and produced at the Criterion, was 
speedily followed by Miss Fletcher’s play of Mrs. Les- 
singham, at the Garrick. Though neither made a con- 
spicuous success, yet their production shows that mod- 
ern women are not without the dramatic faculty, and 
are capable of writing for the stage. In the last century, 
all literary young ladies tried their ’prentice hands at a 
tragedy. 

Before Johnson’s day, however, one woman had made 
a very high reputation as a dramatist, though her line 
was comedy, not tragedy. Susanna Centlivre wrote no 
fewer than eighteen plays, three of which, The Wonder, 
The Busybody, and A Bold Stroke for a Wife, kept the 
stage for a hundred years, and are even now remem- 
bered as remarkable performances for a woman of that 
day. Congreve gave up writing plays in a fit of pique, 
because his Way of the World was totally neglected, 
while Mrs. Centlivre’s Wonder attracted crowded houses. 

Her story is a romance in itself. Born about 1667, 


in Ireland, where her father, 2 Lincolnshire landowner, 
had taken refuge in order to escape from the persecu- 
tion he endured as a Dissenter, Susanna was left an 
orphan at twelve years old. At fifteen she made her 
way to England, intending to go on foot to London and 
seek her fortune. On the way she was overcome by 
fatigue, and sat down by the roadside weeping bitterly. 
A young Cambridge student happened to be passing at 
the time, and was struck with pity at her forlorn condi- 
tion. Along with pity was a stronger feeling; he per- 
suaded her to accompany him to Cambridge, dressed in 
men’s clothes. Here she remained for some time, and 


. picked up a smattering of learning and a few scraps of 


Latin. Provided with a little money, she went on her 
way, and soon found an admirer in a nephew of Sir 
Stephen Fox, who married her, but died within the 
year, leaving her a widow at eighteen. Her next 
husband was a Mr. Carroll, who was killed in a duel, so 
she was a widow for the second time, and tried to sup- 
port herself by turning actress. Notwithstanding her 
youth, wit and beauty, she failed to make her mark, 
and then she took to writing comedies. Her dialogue 
is easy and natural, and she has a remarkable fertility 
for inventing startling incidents. 

One of her characters, Marplot, in The Busybody, 
has become a byword for a foolish man, always spoil- 
ing the schemes of the lovers. When Sir George Airey 
hides in the chimney, Marplot pulls down the chimney- 
board and discovers him. In A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife, the hero, Colonel Fainwell, passes himself off as 
Simon Pure the Quaker, which has given rise to the ex- 
pression, the “real Simon Pure,” constantly in use at 
the present day, though few are able to trace the origin 
of the expression. Mrs. Centlivre’s plays are coarse to 
a degree; she partook of the coarseness of the age of 
Charles the Second, and never tried to rise above it. 
Her third husband,: Mr. Centlivre, was principal cook 
to Queen Anne. She did not long survive her third 
marriage and died in 1723. 

Nearly eighty years afterwards, Joanna Baillie made 
a sensation in the literary world by her Plays on the 
Passions. She worked on a plan of her own; each of 
the great passions—anger, jealousy, love, envy, hatred, 
pride—was to be illustrated by a tragedy and a comedy. 
These plays stand out for their masculine strength and 
vigor, for the dignity of the blank verse, and for the 
wonderful insight into various phases of character. 
“Women,” says Byron in his journal, “except Joanna 
Baillie, can’t write tragedy. They have not seen enough 
of life.” It was a remarkable exception, made in favor 
of the quiet daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
whose life had been as tame and monotonous as a 
Quakers’ meeting. Sir Walter Scott was enthusiastic 
about his friend Joanna Baillie, and even ranked her 
with Shakespeare. De Montford, the tragedy illustrat- 
ing hatred, was produced at Drury Lane by John 
Kemble, in April, 1800, and ran for eleven nights, Mrs. 
Siddons taking the part of Jane de Montford, which 
had been expressly written for her. She liked the part 
so much that she said to Joanna Baillie in her grand, 
imperious way: “ Make me more Jane de Montfords!” 

Constantine Paleologus, a tragedy taken from Gib- 
bon’s account of the siege of Constantinople by the 
Turks, was brought out at the Surrey Theatre as a 
melodrama, and was also performed at Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. At Edinburgh, in 1820, Jo- 
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anna Baillie herself witnessed the performance. One 
of her most successful pieces was what she called her 
Highland play, The Family Legend, which was acted 
at Edinburgh, under the fostering care of Sir Walter 
Scott. He wrote to his friend Joanna: ‘You have 
only to imagine all that you could wish to give success 
to a play, and your conception will fall short of the 
complete and decided triumph of The Family Legend. 
Everything that pretended to distinction, whether from 
rank or literature, was in the boxes, and in the pit such 
an aggregate mass of humanity as I have seldom, if 
ever, witnessed in the same place.” The Family Legend 
was played for fourteen nights, and after it De Mont- 
ford was revived at the Edinburgh Theatre with some 
success. Two of Joanna Baillie’s plays were brought 
out in London simultaneously—The Separation at Cov- 
ent Garden and Henriquez at Drury Lane. Neither 
of them made much impression. Macready used to 
say that Joanna Baillie had a want of passion ; but there 
is plenty of passion in De Montford and Basil; it is 
rather a defective knowledge ‘of human life. Notwith- 
standing her undoubted dramatic genius, Joanna 
Baillie was ignorant of stage requirements, and so her 
plays read better than they act. 

Mrs. Inchbald, nine years older than Joanna Baillie, 
made her mark by comedy, not by tragedy. An actress 
herself, it was a long time before managers would con- 
descend to look at her illegible MSS. The first was 
taken by Colman, who gave her a hundred guineas for 
it. It was called A Mogul Tale, or the Descent of the 
Balloon, and was acted at the Haymarket on the sixth 
of July, 1784, she herself playing a small part in it. 
The hesitation of speech which she had conquered with 
great difficulty, appeared when she came to the words, 
“Since we left H—yde Pa—a—rk C—c—corner,” and 
she very nearly broke down altogether. I’ll Tell You 
What, a five-act play, produced on the fifth of August, 
1785, added to her reputation as a writer for the stage, 
and was followed by Such Things Are, brought out at 
Covent Garden on the twenty-second of May, 1787. 
After this came a long list of farces and adaptations from 
the French. In many of them we find that easy flow 
of dialogue and skillful insight into character which is 
shown to a much greater extent in Mrs. Inchbald’s novel 
of A Simple Story. 

Hannah More did not attempt comedy. Her first 
play was founded on Metastasio’s drama of Attilio 
Regulo, and was called The Inflexible Captive. It 
was brought out at the Bath Theatre, and when she 
asked Garrick to write an epilogue for it, he replied: 
“‘ Write you an epilogue! Give you a pinch of snuff! ” 
He did write one, however, which pleased her so much 
that she set about her tragedy of Percy, which was 
acted in London with great success. ‘The reception 
of Percy,” writes Hannah to her sisters, “ exceeded 
my most sanguine wishes. I am just returning from 
the second night, and it was, if possible, received more 
favorably than on the first. One tear is worth a thou- 
sand hands, and I had the satisfaction to see even the 
men shed them in abundance. . . . I will only say, as 
Garrick does, that I have had so much flattery that I 
might, if I would, choke myself in my own pap.” 

The two sisters, Sally and Patty, trundled up from 
Bristol in the coach to enjoy the triumph of their much- 
admired sister, who was presented with a wreath of Ro- 
man laurel, and hailed as the first dramatic author of the 
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day. Better still, four thousand copies of the play were 
sold in a fortnight, and guineas flowed in freely. One 
more play, The Fatal Falsehood, was performed at 
the Adelphi; but Hannah More was at that time in such 
grief at the death of Garrick that she had not the heart 
even to go and see it. Her sister had the full pleasure 
of the success, and relates a story of a maidservant 
coming back with red eyes, and saying: “A great many 
respectable people cried, too.” 

Miss Mitford’s experience as a dramatist was varied 
with strange flashes of success, alternated by long pe- 
riods of suspense and disappointment. Julian was her 
first tragedy actually performed. It was brought out 
at Covent Garden in March, 1823, with Macready in 
the principal part, and was taken off at the end of the 
eighth night, though it was going brilliantly to crowded 
houses. Miss Mitford got two hundred pounds for it. 
She closes one of her letters by saying: “I would 
rather serve in a shop, rather scour floors, rather nurse 
children than undergo these tremendous and intermina- 
ble disputes and this unwomanly publicity.” Foscari, 
her second acted play, was tossed about for four years be- 
fore she could write on the outside of her letter to Three 
Mile Cross the welcome words, ‘ Good news!” It 
was really good news: “‘ There was such an immense 
house that you might have walked over the heads in the 
pit, and great numbers were turned away. . . . Dear, 
dear Mrs. Trollope, between joy at the success and sym- 
pathy with the play, cried herself half blind. For two 
acts the white handkerchief was going continually.” 





Fame by Accident 
BASTIEN LEPAGE’S SUCCESS 

The great French painter, Bastien Lepage, who died 
lately, was pursued by unmerciful disaster through his 
youth in his efforts to study art. His mother worked in 
the fields to keep the sickly boy at school. At fifteen 
he went alone to Paris, starved for seven years, painted 
without success, but still—painted. He had just finished 
a picture to send to the Salon, when Paris was besieged, 
and he rushed with his comrades to the trenches. 

On the first day a shell fell into his studio and de- 
stroyed his picture, and another shell burst at his feet, 
wounding him. He was carried home, and lay ill and 
idle for two years. Then he returned to Paris, and, 
reduced to absolute want, painted cheap fans for a living. 
One day a manufacturer of some patent medicine ordered 
a picture from him to illustrate its virtues. Lepage, 
who was always sincere, gave his best work to this adver- 
tisement. He painted a landscape in the April sunlight; 
the leaves of tender green quivered in the breeze; a 
group of beautiful young girls gathered around a foun- 
tain from which the Elixir of Youth sprang in a bubbling 
stream. Lepage believed there was real merit in it. 

“ Let me offer it at the Salon,” he asked his patron. 

The manufacturer was delighted. “ But first paint a 
rainbow arching over the fountain,” he said, “ with the 
name of my medicine upon it.” Lepage refused. ‘* Then 
I will not pay you asou forthe picture!” The price of 
this picture meant bread for months, and the painter had 
long needed bread. The chance of admission to the 
Salon was small. He hesitated. Then he silenced his 
hunger, and carried the canvas to the Salon. It was 
admitted. Its great success ensured Lepage a place in 
public recognition and his later work a place among the 
greatest of living artists. 
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CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





To Dorothy........ E. V. Lucas........ The Hawarden Horace 
I know where there is honey in a jar, 

Meet for a certain little friend of mine ; 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 

That only wait small hands to intertwine 

A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 


The thought that thou art coming makes all glad; 
The house is bright with blossoms high and low, 
And many a little lass and little lad 
Expectantly are running to and fro ; 
The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 


We want thee, child, to share in our delight 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 

3ecause ’twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 
Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honored and most blest. 


That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden’s choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Who does not treat him altogether well. 


But mind not that, or let it teach thee this— 
To waste no love on any youthful rover 

(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, Miss). 
No, if thou would’st true constancy discover, 
Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 


So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 

And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee. 


When Baby Goes to Sleep...... Edward N. Wood....... Atlanta Constitution 


When Katie takes the baby, and the nodding little head 
Gives token that it’s weary and would like to go to bed, 

An air of deathlike stillness ’bout the house begins to creep, 
And everybody’s silent when the baby goes to sleep. 


Sometimes I get so frightened that I almost lose my breath— 
If I chance to make a bit of noise it scares me most to death, 
When from ’neath a tiny eyebrow I see a half-way peep 
From big blue eyes, when baby has almost gone to sleep. 


And when at last the twinkling of a tiny smile appears 

On lips that angel kisses softly touch as dreaming nears, 

I give a sigh of gladness that is full of thanks, and deep, 

That the world can once more move on, for baby’s gone to sleep. 


The Ride to Bumpuille..Eugene Field..Love Songs of Childhood (Scribner) For, though she has uttered no protest or plaint q 


Play that my knee was a calico mare, 
Saddled and bridled for Bumpville ; 

Leap to the back of this steed, if you dare, 
And gallop away to Bumpville ! 

I hope you'll be sure to sit fast in your seat, 

For this calico mare is prodigiously fleet, 

And many adventures you’re likely to meet 
As you journey along to Bumpville. 


This calico mare both gallops and trots 
While whisking you off to Bumpville ; 
She paces, she shies, and she stumbles, in spots, 
In the tortuous road to Bumpville ; 
And sometimes this strangely mercurial steed 
Will suddenly stop and refuse to proceed, 
Which, ail will admit, is vexatious indeed, 
When one is en route to Bumpville ! 


She’s scared of the cars when the engine goes ‘‘ Toot!” 
Down by the crossing at Bumpville ; 

You’d better look out for that treacherous brute 
Bearing you off to Bumpville ! 

With a snort she rears up on her hindermost heels, 

And executes jigs and Virginia reels— 

Words fail to explain how embarrassed one feels 
Dancing so wildly to Bumpville ! 

It’s bumpytybump and it’s jiggytyjog, 
Journeying on to Bumpville ; 

It’s over the hilltop and down through the bog 
You ride on your way to Bumpville ; 

It’s rattletybang over bowlder and stump, 

There are rivers to ford, there are fences to jump, 

And the corduroy road it goes bumpytybump, 
Mile after mile to Bumpville ! 

Perhaps you'll observe it’s no easy thing 
Making the journey to Bumpville, 

So I think, on the whole, it were prudent to bring 
An end to this ride to Bumpville ; 


The calico mare must be blowing and faint— 
What’s more to the point, I’m blowed if I ain’t! 
So play we have got to Bumpville ! 


The Butterflies’ Fad..Ella Wheeler Wilcox..Youths' Companion 
I happened one night in my travels 
To stray into Butterfly Vale, 
Where my wondering eyes beheld butterflies 
With wings that were wide as a sail. 
They lived in such houses of grandeur— 
Their days were successions of joys: 
And the very last fad these butterflies had 
Was making collections of boys. 


There were boys of all sizes and ages 
Pinned up on their walls. When I said 
’Twas a terrible sight to see boys in that plight, 
I was answered, ‘‘ Oh, well, they are dead. 
We catch them alive, but we kill them 
With ether, a very nice way: 
Just look at this fellow, his hair is so yellow, 
And his eyes such a beautiful gray. 


*¢ Then here is a droll little darkey 

As black as the clay at our feet. 

He sets off that blond, that is pinned just beyond, 
In a way most artistic and neat ; 

And now let me show you the latest, 
A specimen really select, 

A boy with a head that is carroty red 
And a face that is funnily specked. 


‘‘ We cannot decide where to place him— 
Those spots bar him out of each class: 
We think him a treasure to study at leisure 
And analyze under a glass.” 
I seemed to grow cold as I listened 
To the words that these butterflies spoke, 
With fear overcome, I was speechless and dumb, 
And then, with a start—I awoke ! 
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The Meaning of the Chinese Button 
ALFRED J. BAMFORD....CASSELL’s MAGAZINE 

Both the Chinese and the Japanese have in the past 
exercised a kind of fascination over European minds— 
partly, no doubt, on account of the strangeness to us of 
their manners and customs, the utter unlikeness of their 
ways to all that we are familiar with at home. Japan 
is bidding fair to become commonplace by overlaying 
her national life with a thin veneer of Western manners, 
even modifying her art to the demands of the Western 
market; but China remains largely where she was when 
Great Britain first forced her, much against her will, 
into the comity of nations—a country in which every- 
thing seems different from, almost opposite to, what we, 
according to our standards, think it ought to be. 

The outbreak of hostilities in the Far East has been 
filling our daily papers with information about buttons 
and peacock’s feathers, and even riding-jackets, which 
appear as strange to us on this western verge of the Old 
World as to the Chinese appear the crosses and stars 
and garters which we assume to be the only orthodox 
forms of decoration for the acknowledgment of merit. 
It is to her present Tartar dynasty that China owes the 
adoption of the peacock’s feather as a mark of merit, 
and the use of distinctive balls upon the hat te indicate 
the rank of a mandarin. Mandarins of the highest 
rank wear a purple robe, on which is embroidered a 
fung—a fabulous bird of astonishing form and color, 
judging from its pictures—and have the hat adorned 
with a ruby-colored ball, or button, as it is usually 
called. Princes, outside the imperial family, belong to 
this class and wear this dress, but are entitled to wear 
a yellow girdle over their purple robe. Yellow is the 
imperial color, not to be desecrated by common use. 
Imperial buildings are roofed with yellow tiles. The 
Peking Gazette is issued in a yellow cover; the national 
flag has a yellow ground ; and the Emperor’s own robe 
is of yellow silk, embroidered with a gold five-clawed 
dragon. (The dragon of the people is only allowed to 
have four claws.) The monarch’s state-dress, indeed, 
has four of these dragons embroidered upon it: one is 
depicted wriggling on his breast, another on his back, 
while one is clambering up each shoulder. 

As a sign of imperial favor, than which none can be 
greater, an emperor has.sometimes presented to a sub- 
ject a yellow robe. ‘The great viceroy of the north, Li 
Hung-Chang, was the fortunate recipient of this mark 
of imperial regard, but— 


‘Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.” 


The gift in his case has, at any rate, waxed poor 
enough, since it has been taken back again, and the 
deprivation of Li’s right to wear his yellow riding-jacket 
has been counted worthy of a prominent place and 
much comment in our daily newspapers. The signifi- 
cance of this act of the Emperor was not fully appre- 
hended by the person who said he supposed that it 
simply involved the necessity of the distinguished 
statesman’s henceforth conducting the affairs of his 
high office in his shirt sleeves. 

But to return to our buttons. The mandarins of the 
second class wear a button of coral-red, suggested, per- 


haps, by a cock’s comb, since the cock is the bird that 
adorns their breast. The third class are gorgeous with 
a robe on which a peacock is emblazoned, while from 
the centre of the red fringe of silk upon the hat rises 
a sapphire button. The button of the fourth class is 
an opaque dark purple stone, and the bird depicted on 
the robe is the pelican, though whether the legend of 
this bird’s feeding its young from its own torn breast is 
current in China for the inspiration of her mandarins 
who reach or pass through this fourth class, I do not 
know. A silver pheasant on the robe and a clear crys- 
tal button on the hat are the rank of the fifth class. 
The sixth class are entitled to wear an embroidered 
stork and a jadestone button; the seventh, a partridge 
and an embossed gold button. In the eighth the par- 
tridge is reduced to a quail, and the gold button 
becomes plain, while the ninth-class mandarin has to 
be content with a sparrow for his emblem and with 
silver for his button. 

Men who have been successful in passing the ap- 
pointed examinations, and are thereby eligible for office, 
but who have not had the fortune so far to receive 
appointments, wear buttons of chased or plain gold or 
silver according to their position, but of smaller size 
than those worn by the officials. The military man- 
darins are divided into classes corresponding to those 
of the civil mandarins, and wear the same buttons as 
the civilians of the same rank. They are adorned, 
however, with a different and more appropriate selec- 
tion from the zoological world. The robe of the first 
class has on it a kelin—a quadruped as fabulous as is 
the bird on the robe of the civil mandarin of the first 
class. Then follow in order a lion, a panther, a tiger, 
a bear, a second but smaller tiger, and rhinoceroses— 
the distinguishing mark of the official in these cases 
being in the buttons. 

The great changes of temperature experienced in many 
parts of this great empire, and especially the searching 
cold of winter in Peking, necessitate corresponding 
changes being made in clothing. The light silks of 
official summer-wear make way for wadded and fur-lined 
robes, and the delicate, roof-like hat is replaced by a 
thick felt with reversed brim. In so ceremonial an em- 
pire, such changes as these are subjects of official sanction 
or instruction. Thus, in the Peking Gazette that I have 
at hand at this present writing, I find that a court circular 
was issued on the 18th of September, according to our 
calendar, directing that, on what would be our 11th of 
October, the winter hat be substituted for the summer 
one. In China, as elsewhere, the sovereign is accounted 
the fountain of honor. With the exception of the fam- 
ily of Confucius, which enjoys hereditary privileges, 
tne Chinese do not expect to inherit titles conferred on 
fathers and ancestors. What reflected glory there is 
moves in the other direction, and posthumous honor is 
sometimes conferred on a father in recognition of the 
merit of a surviving son. In fact, not only the deceased 
fathers of his Majesty’s subjects,-but the canonized saints 
and deities of the land, are supposed to look to the Em- 
peror for such favors, being from time to time honored 
with fresh titles and promotion in rank. Thus the god 
of war, Kwang-ti, ever one of the most popular gods, 
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but probably just now receiving special attention, is 
said to have been a military commander, who distin- 
guished himself in the wars of the troublous but he- 
roic times known as the period of The Three Kingdoms. 
He has been raised in saintly and divine rank by favor 
of various emperors, and within the present century has 
been promoted to equal rank with Confucius himself. 

The pretensions of the Emperor of China are stu- 
pendous. A man who can make gods is no ordinary 
being. He claims to be the earthly representative of 
Shang-ti, the supreme deity. He is the Son of Heaven, 
professing to recognize no equal among the royal fam- 
ilies of other kingdoms, over all which, indeed, he claims 
to have suzerain rights. The national proverb says: 
‘“‘ There cannot be two suns in the sky, nor two emper- 
ors on the earth.” But though the dragon throne of 
China is thus accounted the centre of power and the 
fountain of honor, the very magnitude of the claim in- 
troduces an element of instability into the position of 
any particular occupant of it. The democracy in China 
has to be reckoned with. The Emperor claims to be the 
“Son of Heaven,” but if his behavior be such as does 
not comport with this claim, he therein disproves it and 
shows that he cannot be the legitimate sovereign, and 
justifies his own deposition by his subjects. Some 
anxiety on this point in the heart of the sovereign seems 
the most natural explanation of the Emperor’s recent 
nervous impatience and interference with those in high 
and responsible command, such as the reported removal 
of Admiral Ting from the head of the Pei-yang fleet, 
with the loss of his peacock-feather, and the stripping 
from Li Hung-Chang of his yellow jacket, as we must 
suppose “ pour encourager les autres.” 





Uncle Sam’s Unearned Income 
Post-OFFICE REVENUES....HARPER’S WEEKLY 

Recently the Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
at New York City hasturned into the Post-Office Depart- 
ment fund the sum of $1,300,000, which has been 
accumulating in the Sub-Treasury during the last thirty 
years from the funds paid to the money-order post-offices 
for remittances which have never been claimed. Old 
money-orders are presented at the Post-Office Depart- 
ment almost every day, but the amount of the unpaid 
money order fund increases constantly, and there is no 
likelihood that any part of the $1,300,000 will be claimed 
by its owners. In fact, every year from $50,000 to 
$100,000 is added to the fund, which represents care- 
lessness or neglect. 

This is only one source of unearned income which the 
government has. The Post-Office Department furnishes 
another in the stamps which are destroyed from year to 
year without cancellation or are bought by collectors. 
The value of a stamp is represented in the service 
which it will never be called upon to perform. Socom- 
mon a source of income is the sale of stamps to collec- 
tors that it is said that some small governments have 
issued stamps intended mainly as a source of income. 
Many Central American republics issue stamps of new 
design every year. The Republic of Liberia, it is said, 
issues stamps more for an income to be derived from 
sales to stamp collectors than for postal purposes. 

The Treasury Department has a large source of in- 
come in the issue of bonds and bank notes. There is 
no doubt that of the $50,000,000 'worth of bonds just 
issued some proportion will never be presented. There 


is more than a million dollars in the Treasury to-day due 
to holders of government bonds. There are millions of 
dollars of United States notes marked on the Treasury’s 
books as not redeemed which will never be presented. 
Most of this money has been destroyed. Occasionally 
some of it appears and is presented for redemption. 





Infant Prodigies 
EXAMPLES OF GREAT PROMISE.... LONDON STANDARD 

This class of beings is familiar only in musical circles. 
at the present day. Seeing how common were speci- 
mens in other walks of life formerly, it might be thought 
that the nature of man—at least of babies—has under- 
gone a change. Probably that would be an error. We 
should rather look for an explanation to the rules of 
political economy. There is no money to be made out 
of an infant phenomenon who can uphold a thesis in 
public disputation at ten years of age, or offer a com- 
mentary on the Song of Baruch in the original at eleven. 
The demand has ceased, and no supply is forwarded to 
market; but doubtless the raw material could still be 
found, if wanted, as good as ever. Upon the other hand, 
a small boy who plays the trombone or something with 
prococious skill spells fortune for his parents if he can 
spell nothing else. We do not recall this sort of prodigy 
in the old days when others were so frequent. He is 
not a solitary survival, but a newintroduction. Never- 
theless, though there be no reason to credit that won- 
drous babes are rarer now than in past time, it is no less 
than astounding to read the instances beyond dispute 
which history preserves. 

Take for example the record of John Evelyn, which 
no man questions. In the first place, he tells of a child 
“eight or nine years old” who preached in the Cheisa 
Nuova, the most fashionable church at Rome; he “ pro- 
nounced an oration with so much grace that I never was 
better pleased to hear Italian so welle and so intelligently 
spoken. This course, it seemes, they frequently use.” It 
may be remembered that Bossuet preached at the Hotel 
Rambouillet--the most critical audience in the world— 
before he was sixteen. Then we have the son of one 
Mr. Wotten, who, at eleven years old, “ both read and 
perfectly understood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Sy- 
riac, and most of the modern languages; disputed in 
divinity, law, and all the sciences; was skillful in history, 
both ecclesiastic and profane; he was also dexterous in 
chronology, antiquities, and mathematics; in a word, so 
universally and solidly learned that he was looked upon 
as a miracle ”—at eleven years of age. Of young Wot- 
ten we have other evidence. Swift and Burnet mention 
him. At an earlier date still he astonished-Sir Philip 
Skippen, who wrote, “ I have seen a little boy, five years 
old last month, son of Mr. Wotten, minister of the parish, 
who hath instructed his child within the last three-quar- 
ters of a year in the reading of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, which he can read almost as well as 
English.” Sir Philip perceived, however, that it was 
strength of memory which gave this advantage, not 
depth of knowledge, “so that he is ready to mistake 
when some words of different signification have near the 
same sound.” He was admitted to Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge, some months before his tenth birthday, and 
was graduated at twelve years and five months. But we 
remark without surprise that the prodigy did nothing in 
particular afterwards. He took orders, accepted a sine- 
cure, published a book, and died at sixty-one. 


— 
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Again, we have the son of Dr. Clench, not twelve 
years old. Pepys assisted Evelyn in testing this boy’s 
prodigious maturity of knowledge, and the result as- 
tounded them, as well it might. ‘They put him through 
chronology, history, geography, the several systems of 
astronomy, courses of the stars, longitude, latitude, doc- 
trine of the spheres, courses and sources of rivers, 
creeks, harbors, eminent cities, boundaries and bearings 
of countries, not only in Europe, but in many other 
parts of the earth; ‘“‘ which he did readily resolve and 
demonstrate his knowledge of, readily drawing out with 
his pen anything he would describe.” All this, we may 
suppose, as Mr. Pepys’s department. Then Sylva took 
a turn, asking Master Clench the most famous things in 
any of the Greek or Roman histories, monarchies, re- 
publics, war, colonies, exploits by sea and land, the Old 
and New Testaments, the succession of all the mon- 
archies—Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Roman—with all 
the lower Emperors, Popes, heresiarchs, and councils; 
the controversy about Easter, tenets of the Gnostics, 
Sabellians, Arians, Nestorians; the difference between 
St. Cyprian and Stephen about Rebaptization ; schisms, 
the Olympic games and Synochronisms, and—but we 
may finish up with an etc. The list must be read to 
find belief. Finally, after a course of law, “ he gives a 
stupendous account of both natural and moral philo- 
sophy and even in metaphysics.” Probably this wonder, 
who was “as beautiful as an angel,” died young; we 
have no later information about him. But Evelyn had 
a prodigy at home. At two and a half years his son 
Richard could perfectly read any of the English, Latin, 
French, and Gothic letters. Before his fifth year he 
could translate English into Latin and vice-versa, under- 
stood the grammar of both languages thoroughly, spoke 
correct French, and “ had a strange passion for Greek.” 
His disposition to mathematics was wonderful; he could 
demonstrate several propositions in Euclid and much 
else. At five years and three days he died, smothered, 
as poor Evelyn believed, by the women and maids who 
put too many blankets on him as he lay in his cradle 
before a very hot fire. 

An astonishing phenomenon was Le Petit Beauchas- 
teau, who was presented to Louis XIV. at the age of 
seven, to Queen Christina of Sweden, to the King of 
Spain, and to Oliver Cromwell, improvising the most 
exquisite verses to each in the language of the country. 
At ten years old he published a book, crowned by the 
Academy “ La lyre du jeune Apollon,” which is treas- 
ured by bibliophiles. There are endless references to 
him in the memoirs of the period, but we have not 
chanced to find any confirmation of the personal in- 
terview with Cromwell, to which Madame de Sévigné 
alludes. However, from his triumph in England little 
Beauchasteau was carried to Persia. Perhaps the Shah 
did not value that sort of curiosity; at least, nothing 
more was heard of him. 

Sir Christopher Wren was a prodigy in youth, as in 
maturity. Oughtred, the first mathematician of his 
day, declares in the preface to his great book that an 
“‘ingenious boy, Gentleman Commoner at Wadham,” 
had enlarged the sciences of astronomy, gnomonics, 
statics, and mechanics by most brilliant discoveries, 
“ preeclaris inventis.” This was Wren at the age of fif- 
teen; a year before that he had taken out a patent for 
an instrument to write with two pens at the same time; 
in the same year he was appointed demonstrating as- 
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sistant on anatomy at Surgeons’ Hall. Wren lived to 
justify his early promise; but Dugald Stewart tells us 
of a boy who, as he hoped, “ would rival the fame of 
Sir Isaac Newton.” ‘This was the son of Count Purg- 
stall. “I cannot help considering him,” wrote the 
Scotch professor, “as the most extraordinary prodigy 
of intellectual endowments that has ever fallen under 
my knowledge.” ‘This is a great saying, indeed, from 
Dugald Stewart, who was not given to enthusiasm nor 
to careless expressions. Unfortunately, we have no 
detailed information about the youth’s acquirements in 
later years; he died at nineteen, of general decay ap- 
parentiy. But Mr. Lemaistre met him in his travels, 
and published an account in 18c6—the boy being then 
five years old. “ He sits on a carpet, surrounded by 
his books, and when the gravest and most acute re- 
marks fall from the lips of this little person, a spirit 
seems to speak rather than a child, and the fine ex- 
pression which sparkles on his countenance tends to 
strengthen the idea.” Among other tests, Mr. Lemais- 
tre asked him to make a map of the Venetian Empire, 
which he did with accuracy. Those competent to judge - 
the fact will readily believe that the child of five years 
who performed it was an animated miracle. The 
French armies barred nearly every road in Europe to 
an English traveler at that date. Mr. Lemaistre asked 
how he could get home without touching Hanoverian, 
French, or Dutch territory; the child “ instantly traced 
on the globe the single road remaining open.” It is 
well for this gentleman’s credit that Dugald Stewart’s 
evidence, long afterwards, makes the story possible. 





The Bank of England 
ENGLAND’S FINANCIAL INSTITUTION....SAN JOSE MFRCURY 

The sensation produced everywhere by rumors reflect- 
ing upon the management of the Bank of England is 
evidence of the importance of that great institution, - 
which is, in fact, the financial centre of the world; and 
“as solid as the Bank of England ” is a phrase accepted 
universally as expressive of impregnable stability. At 
the close of last year the bank celebrated its second 
centennial. It was established in 1694, having been 
projected in 1692 by a Scotch merchant, William Patter- 
son, to relieve King William III. from the difficulties 
experienced in raising supplies to prosecute the war 
against France. ‘The terms of the charter granted July 
27, 1694, were that the sum of 41,200,000 ($6,000,000) 
should be raised, and that the subscribers should form 
themselves into a corporation styled “ The Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England.” The bank was 
also to have the privilege of keeping the accounts of the 
public debt, paying dividends, issuing notes, etc., for 
which an allowance of £4,000 a year was granted, 
The whole of the capital was to be loaned to the Gov- 
ernment at eight per cent. ‘This interest, together with 
the £4,000 allowed, gave the bank a revenue of £ 100,- 
ooo per annum. 

At its very outset the bank was a servant of the Gov- 
ernment, and it has retained that character, but in some- 
what diminished degree, through all the ages of its .sub- 
sequent history. The first offices occupied by the bank 
(1695 to 1734) were at the Grocers’ Hall, in the Poultry. 
About 160 years ago the bank moved to Threadneedle 
Street. Probably no building in the world is better 
known than the irregular and massive stone structure of 
one story which stands in the financial centre of the city 
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of London, now occupied by this great institution. It is 
the principal stopping-place for the omnibuses, coaches 
and cars of the world’s metropolis; and the stranger in 
London, who for the first time hears the shouts from the 
drivers and conductors of these public conveyances, 
might well be led to believe that the Bank of England 
was the ultimate destination of every man in the city. 

The Bank of England first issued notes in 1695, which 
were of the denomination of £20. The £10 notes 
were issued in 1759, and the £5 notes in 1793. At 
one time during the early years of the present century 
notes of £1 and £2 were issued, but in 1844 they were 
all drawn from circulation, and no notes are issued 
for less than £5 and none higherthan £1,000. These 
notes may be said to be the safest pieces of paper in the 
world, as under any circumstances the bank could pay 
with gold every one in circulation without one pound of 
the capital of the institution being touched. They are 
a legal tender everywhere in the United Kingdom, except 
at the bank itself, where they must be paid in gold. 
These notes are all made in the bank building, and when 
once paid back into the bank are never again issued out. 
After going through a process of cancellation, they are 
kept for ten years and then totally destroyed. Large 
quantities of gold coin and bullion are constantly being 
handled and pass in and out of the bank. Onan aver- 
age 45,000 sovereigns pass over the counters every day. 

By the Bank Charter Act of 1844 the bank was divided 
into two departments, the issue and the banking. By 
the same act the debt then due to the bank from the 
Government was stated to be due the issue department, 
and against this they were allowed to issue notes without 
holding gold. The Government debt, originally £1,200,- 
000, was subsequently increased by various amounts 
until in 1816 it reached £ 14,680,000; but one-fourth of 
this was subsequently repaid. Since 1860 the amount 
has stood at £11,015,100, on which the bank now 
receives 234 percent. The bank started with a capital, 
as stated, of £1,200,000. In two years this was 
increased to £2,201,000. In 1710 it was again 
increased to £5,560,000. On June 29, 1816, it was 
raised to its present ‘sum of £14,553,000, equal to 
about $72,700,000. The private deposits amount to a 
sum equal to about $140,000,000 and the public depos- 
its to about $26,220,000, making a total of $166,220,- 
ooo. Asa matter of comparison it may be stated that 
the largest total deposits now held by any one bank in 
this country do not exceed $28,000,000, while the sum 
total of the deposits of the sixty-four associated banks 
(total capital $60,422,000) represented in the New 
York Clearing-house on November 11, 1893, were 
$446,529,200. The deposits in the Bank of France 
amount to about $113,100,000, and in the Imperial 
Bank of Germany to $106,700,000. 

The Bank of England has sometimes been in difficul- 
ties. It failed in 1696, and in its earlier years it was 
subjected to many runs, some organized by the jealous 
private bankers, some the result of political causes. 
The policy of the bank has been assailed many times on 
both sides. Pamphlets, papers, and books have been 
written attacking it, covering many shelves in the British 
Museum. Of course, many of these papers are just in 
their criticisms, and many unjust. The management 
has not been without its faults. The volumes of informa- 
tion collected together on banking and currency by 
Parliamentary committees between the years 1797 and 


1819 tend to show the reckless conduct into which the 
directors fell at that juncture of the bank’s history. In 
1824 the amount of gold in the vaults amounted to 
414,142,000, the largest sum that had ever been held 
up to that time. In the panic of 1822, in which no less 
than 770 banks in Great Britain failed, the demand for 
gold wasenormous. Every effort was made to procure 
gold at any price. Meantime the accumulations of the 
bank had drifted away, owing to the turn in foreign 
exchanges, and in December the bank (which at the 
beginning of the year had over £14,000,000 in gold) 
had but £1,000,000 left. A way out of the difficulties 
caused by that panic was found in the issue of some £1 
notes found in an old chest which had been forgotten, 
but which was discovered at the appropriate time. 

The present governor of the bank is David Powell, 
and the deputy-governor is Clifford Wigram, each re- 
ceiving a salary of £1,000 a year. The late chief 
cashier, Frank May, is known the world over by reason 
of his familiar signature on the bank-notes. The bank 
has twenty-four directors, each of which must hold 
42,000 of stock and who receive £500 a year com- 
pensation. There are in all 1,050 persons employed in 
the various departments of the institution, and their 
united salaries amount to about £1,400,000 a year. 
Up to 1826 it was the only joint-stock bank in England, 
and until 1835 it remained the only joint-stock bank in 
London. At that date the London and Westminster 
Bank was founded, and at the same time forty other 
joint-stock banks were established in Great Britain. The 
original charter gave the Bank of England the exclusive 
privilege of issuing notes payable on demand, but it did 
not give it the exclusive privilege of receiving deposits. 





Curiosities of Words 
VoOcABULARIC FkEAks....LONDON TiT-BITS 

There are two words in the whole range of the Eng- 
lish language containing all the vowels in their regular 
order. They are abstemious and facetious. The fol- 
lowing words each have them in irregular order: 
Authoritative, disadvantageous, encouraging, efficacious, 
instantaneous, importunate, mendacious, nefarious, pre- 
carious, pertinacious, sacrilegious, simultaneous, tena- 
cious, unintentional, unobjectionable, unequivocal, un- 
discoverable, and vexatious. A search through the dic- 
tionary might bring several others to light. It is usually 
said that there are but seven nine-lettered monosyllable 
words in English, viz.: Scratched, stretched, scrunched, 
scranched, screeched, squelched, and staunched. 

Here are some of the shortest sentences into which 
the alphabet can be compressed: “ J. Gray, pack with 
my box five dozen quills,” 33 letters. ‘“ Quack, glad 
zephyr, waft my javelin-box,” 31 letters. “ Phiz, styx, 
wrong, buck flame, quib,” 26 letters. ‘I, quartz pyz, 
who fling muck-beds,” 26 letters. ‘Fritz! quick! 
land! hew gypsum box,” 26 letters. “ Dumpty quiz! 
whirl back fogs next,” 27 letters. ‘‘ Export my fund. 
Quiz black whigs,” 26 letters. “Get: nymph, quiz and 
brow, fix luck,” 26 letters. In more sober English, the 
last one would be, “ Marry, be cheerful, watch your 
business.” These sentences would make excellent writ- 
ing-copies; for they secure attention to every letter, and 
profitable exercises for learners of the typewriter, as 
they take in all the keys, and thus familiarize one 
readily with all combinations. By changing from capi- 
tals to lower-case the value of the exercises is increased. 














MESSAGES OF FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE* 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 





1. Look for good, not evil, in all 
things. Cultivate the habit of 
seeking the best in every person and every event. The 
bane of our life is that cynical contempt which finds in 
all things only weakness, only something to be criticised 
and despised. Seek good, as Jesus sought it, every- 
where ; and, if we seek, we shall find. Faith in God is 
faith in goodness ; and, conversely, faith in goodness is 
faith in God, and leads to Him. 2. Do always the best 
you can. Be not satisfied with doing as well to-day as 
you did yesterday, but look up to something higher and 
better. Look upon each new day which comes as an 
opening into a higher world and a better life. When 
an opportunity of doing good comes, think that God 
sends it. Be faithful in small things, because they also 
are divine duties, full of heavenly peace, and may lead 
to the greatest blessing. 3. Select the best influences, 
read the best books, see the best people. Surround 
your mind and heart with what is highest. We can 
never escape the influence of our environment. If we 
nabitually associate with those who disbelieve in God, 
in human goodness, in the possibility of progress, we 
_ Shall take that tone ourselves. If we go with those who 

make this life a playground, who live only for self- 
indulgence, we also shall drift in that direction. But, 
if we seek the companionship of the pure and generous, 
the upright and honorable, their lives will send an 
influence into ours, and we shail find it easier as the 
days go on, to be generous ourselves. 


God has placed us here to grow, 
just as he placed the trees and 
flowers. The trees and the flowers grow unconsciously 
and by no effort of their own. Man, too, grows uncon- 
sciously, and is educated by circumstances. But he can 
also control those circumstances and direct the course 
of his life. He can educate himself. He can, by 
effort and thought, acquire knowledge, become accom- 
plished, refine and purify his nature, develop his 
powers, strengthen his character. And, because he can 
do this, he ought to do it. 

Yet we must add that mere growth 
is not all. There is something 
more. ‘Grow up.” ‘Grow up in all things;” but 
also ‘‘ Grow up in all things into Him who is our Head, 
even Christ.” This is what Goethe, with all his wisdom, 
failed to see. ‘This is what makes the apostolic maxim 
wiser than his. To grow up is an end, but not the final 
end. That is, since Christ is another name for generous 
love, cultivate and unfold all powers in order to do 
good, for the sake of helping, saving, inspiring, guiding, 
animating, encouraging other souls. Develop all your 
powers, but for universal usefulness. 


The truth is that faith is the very 
life of the intellect, the essential 
condition of all knowledge. All that we know rests on 
the solid foundation of trust. Trust in certain immu- 
table convictions, confidence in the fidelity of our own 
faculties, reliance on the veracity of our fellow-creatures, 


Three Rules for Life 


Man's Power Over 
Destiny 


Unselfishness of True 
Growth 


No Life Without Trust 





-* From Messages of Faith, Hope and Love; Selections for 
every day in the year, from the Sermons and Writings of James 
Freeman Clarke. George H. Ellis. 


a profound faith in the stable order of the universe and 
the reign of universal law—all this is faith, not knowl- 
edge; but without it knowledge were impossible. We 
must begin by trusting our own faculties. We trust our 
senses. When we open our eyes and see the sun, the 
earth, the ocean, the faces of men and women, we 
believe that they are realities. This is an act of faith. 
When we hear the melodies of winds and woods and 
waters, the tones of affection, the words which bring to 
us comfort and peace, we rely on the reality of all this. 
Our senses may deceive us, yet we trust in them. We 
trust in our higher faculties. We believe the reports 
which consciousness gives to us of our own identity and 
personality, of the reality of right and wrong, good and 
evil, time and space, beauty, order, immortal truth. 
Faith is the foundation on which our knowledge rests. 
Love, the Revealer of ‘To know that there are some souls, 
Life hearts, and minds, here and there, 
who trust and whom we trust, some who know us and 
whom we know, some on whom we can always rely and 
who will always rely on us, makes a paradise of this 
great world. This makes our life really life. This 
makes us immortal while we are here. This makes 
us sure that death is no end, but only a beginning 
to us and to all we love. It is only love and 
insight which show us our true selves. Cold sagacity 
misjudges us; mere sympathy, feeble good-nature, 
soothes but does not essentially help us. But love illu- 
minated by truth; truth warmed through and through 
by love—these perform for us the most blessed thing 
that one human being can do for another. They show 
us to ourselves, they show us what we really are, what 
we have been, may be, can be, shall be. 
The Reformation of Luther was a 
revival of truth—a call on all men 
to think, to look, to form opinions, to stand by their 
own private judgments. ‘That trumpet-call roused the 
slumbering intellect of mankind. Then science arose, 
then art, then literature; then came various reforms ; 
then were born new hopes for human progress, new 
schemes for political emancipation, for public educa- 
tion, for voluntary and independent churches, universal 
suffrage, government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. The leaders of this great intellectual 
movement were men absorbed in ideas, who were ready 
to sacrifice their own happiness, that of their families, 
that of all other men, for the sake of a doctrine or 
opinion. But they salted the earth. 
The Revelations of | Science has enlarged our concep- 
Science * tion of God by enlarging our con- 
ception of the universe. Before science did this, our 
little world was considered to be in the centre of crea- 
tion; and it was believed that the sun, moon, and 
stars revolved around it every twenty-four hours. Our 
little planet was the most important place which God 
had created, and the Lord was supposed to have this 
for his chief care. But astronomy came, and showed 
<us that the earth was one among myriads of planets, 
the sun only one of many million suns, our world but a 
speck in the heavens. And so, with our knowledge of 
the universe, grew our idea of its Creator. 
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In the Great Temple ¢: Lam-Pah-Do 

MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM....BALTIMURE AMERICAN 

It is more or less a pathetic thing to see a great re- 
ligion in its old age approaching its death. Yet such 
is the condition of Taoistic Buddhism in China. The 
enthusiasm, the zeal, the pride and the prestige of the 
great doctrine of the Indian teacher have passed al- 
most entirely away, and there remains to-day but an 
unintelligible ritual, a colossal mass of superstition and 
a series of pitiable, though picturesque semi-ruins. The 
shaven priest who once spoke to emperors and the great 
princes of the land, has been gradually degraded until 
to-day he is scarcely a superior of the pariah, the barber 
and the actor—the lowest callings in the civilization of 
the Middle Kingdom. The grim Chinese law expresses 
the fact ina manner which almost provokes the indig- 
nation of a Christian. The proclamation which is issued 
by the government of a province against crime and 
criminals invariably has a clause which reads: “ The 
keepers of boarding-houses, inns, gambling resorts, 
opium dens, drinking-places, churches, temples and 
monasteries and houses of wrongful character,” and thus 
classifies the priest with the malefactor and the parasite 
upon humanity. No collection is taken up, but instead, 
the priest haggles with each votary over a few cents, or 
even the fraction of a cent. What little remains of the 
pristine worship, once the greatest factor in the moral 
and spiritual development of the far East, is now nine- 
tenths superstition, mythology and fetichism. 

I was very much pleased when I was invited to visit 
the great temple of Lam-Pah-Do, in the suburbs of the 
treaty portof Amoy. The Temple of Temples, because 
there are many to the establishment, is surrounded on 
the front by a high wall and runs in the rear far up on 
the side of a great mountain of jagged granite, whose 
slope is covered and piled with vast boulders of the 
same material. On the left is a graveyard, whose like 
can be found in no otherland. It may be a quarter of 
a mile long, it may be more; it may be an eighth of a 
mile wide. No one ever goes inside of it to measure it. 
Around it is a fantastic wall they call a goblin wall, 
which is simply a lattice work in brick and stone. Its 
object is to enable the passer-by to look in upon the 
graves, and the ghosts of the buried to look out upon 
the living. Within, the surface is a dead level, without 
a blade of grass or even a touch of mould; without 
shade or shelter. It is snow-white, but rougher than the 
rocks from the bed of a mountain stream. Every pro- 
jection is a small slab of granite two feet high, set in 
white cement. The granite slabs almost touch in every 
direction, and the cement is a solid floor. Under the 
hot tropical sun the gray granite and the white cement 
reflect the solar rays and radiate the solar heat until it 
dazzles the bystander. In this narrow confine are said 
to be buried an army of Chinese soldiers who died in a 
long- gone war. There were so many that they could 
not be buried reclining, but were placed vertically 
together, man to man, just as the sticks are banded 
together in kindling wood. 

In front of the temple are magnificent banyans and 
other trees, that shroud the place in perpetual shadow. 
Beneath their boughs is a long enclosure, covered in 


the main by an open structure, so as to protect eight 
huge memorial tablets. These are of cut granite, twelve 
feet high, four feet wide and a half-foot thick. They are 
supported upon the backs of huge tortoises seven feet 
long. This animal represents immortality in China, 
as well as in India. In India it upholds the world. In 
China it upholds monuments to religion and to the past. 
Upon the face of the tablets are inscriptions in old 
Chinese and in a Northern tongue, said to be Man- 
churian or Mongolian by the priests, but unintelligible to 
them and to the scholars of the city. It has been iden- 
tified by American scholars as old Manchurian, and its 
curved and graceful flowing lines make a beautiful con: 
trast to the angular and rectilinear Chinese script. The 
inscription is a complimentary one to the temple, and 
records the gifts of the princes and generals who cen- 
turies ago enlarged and embellished it at their own cost, 
in honor of Buddha and their family gods. 

A great doorway opens into the interior. There are 
gates to it, but in the years they have rotted away, and 
will no longer swing upon their hinges. A few yards 
from the door is a hollow pile of masonry containing 
one arched embrasure. Here stands a bust of Buddha 
in more than heroic size, gilded so heavily as to look 
like solid gold. It is the Buddha of Hindustan, with 
the almond eyes and the peculiar cheek bones of the 
Mongolian. The artist who carved it caught much of 
the spirit of the great man it represents, and infused 
into the face the benignant calm, the endless compo- 
sure and the infinite wisdom which are the character- 
istics of that immortal personage. On either side, against 
the wall facing Buddha’s tower, are two Titanic figures. 
All four are sitting, and, even in that posture, are at 
least twelve feet high. They are five feet wide, and are 
made with such skill as to seem almost real and alive. 
Three are men, and one is a woman. They are dressed 
in the garments of a long gone age, and are painted 
and enameled down to the finest details. In front of 
them are sand-boxes, where joss sticks are burning, and 
where thin columns of smoke, aromatic and dense, fill 
the whole place with rich perfume. Beyond them is a 
great stone quadrangle, with covered walks and great 
tablets and inscriptions. Beyond the walls on the right 
and left can be seen the roof and cornices of the out- 
lying buildings. 

At the end facing you is a great stone stairway, with 
terraces, and at the top a perfect gem of. a building, 
which is the main temple itself. It is a small building, 
octagonal in shape, not more than thirty feet in diame- 
ter and about forty feet high. The framework of the 
building is of carved granite columns, around which 
clumsy dragons are forever crawling. The spaces be- 
tween are filled in with heavy timbers rather than planks. 
The roof is a wonderful construction. It is made of 
cut beams so arranged as to give the idea of a hollow 
cone made of bricks, where each laps over the one be- 
neath it. The ends of the bars are carved into faces, 
like the gargoyles of Gothic cathedrals. From the 
centre of the roof hangs the great lamp of immortality, 
whose flickering flame is never allowed to go out. Far 
back, a colossal Buddha upon a great pedestal is 
emerging from a lotus-flower. On one side is a statue 
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of Quan-Yin, the goddess of mercy, and on the other 
the image of the god of wisdom. In front of the altar 
are praying-stools, and on the altar glass boxes in which 
votive candles are burning; sand-boxes, where joss 
sticks are being slowly consumed, and sandalwood urns, 
from which thin, blue flames are ever ascending to the 
dusky roof. A dozen worshipers are in the place. One 
is an old man, who has probably lost everything in life 
and is looking forward to another world in the hope of 
meeting the loved and lost in this; eight are women, 
and three are children. This, I find, is about the pro- 
portion all over the empire, and it is the best commen- 
tary upon the religious condition of the race, especially 
when it is remembered that only two centuries ago this 
temple was daily crowded with worshipers. 

Around the temple are great pots and vases of flowers 
so numerous as to form a thicket of foliage. There are 
roses and japonicas, camelias and lilies, orange trees 
and chrysanthemums, the lemon, the lang-ngna, the lai- 
chi, the pumelo and cactus. 

To the rear of the main temple are quadrangles on 
either side. Back of these is a large building cut up 
into rooms, each one of which is a church in itself, and 
to right and left are galleries shut in with glass, in which 
are scores of statues in gold of saints and demi-gods. 
Outside of the galleries and the places of worship are 
numerous handsome buildings for visitors who never 
come. They contain long suites of rooms furnished 
with beautifully-carved chairs and tables, with private 
altars, with bunks, and all the conveniences of house- 
hold life. They are so arranged with partitions that 
they can be thrown into sets of apartments or be used 


as single rooms. The buildings are high, well lighted 
and ventilated, and far better in every respect than the 


homes of the middle classes. Some of them are two 
stories high, with cool and shady verandas looking 
down into grassy courtyards shaded by palms, ban- 
yans, bamboo, and other tropical growths. They are 
used sometimes by the devout, sometimes by ailing 
mandarins, who come here for their health, but more 
frequently by natives and Europeans alike for picnics, 
dinner-parties, or club-meetings. There is no rent nor 
charge made by the priests. You pay them what you 
think is a fair recompense for the use of the place, and 
no more. On the day in question, a priest set aside a 
great suite of rooms for our particular benefit. We 
used one for refreshments, the second as a store-room, 
the third and fourth as dressing-rooms, and converted 
the fifth, an ancient altar-room, into a kitchen. One of 
the priests, seeing that we were shorthanded in servants, 
volunteered his services, and acted as cook, butler, and 
waiter during our visit. They were very courteous, 
these poor representatives of a dead faith. They wore 
yellowish gray robes that were almost threadbare, caps, 
shoes and stockings that were rusty with long use. 
Their heads and faces were smoothly shaven, their 
bodies were thin and angular, and their expression was 
hopeless, helpless, and humble to a pitiful degree. They 
served us tea in the altar-room, and brought matches 
and smoked cigarettes with the gentlemen of the party 
with apparent delight. They accepted portions of many 
of our dishes, and seemed to heartily enjoy the cooking 
_ of the Western barbarians. Whenever we went around 
the buildings one accompanied us as an escort and 
guide, and a second appeared upon the scene every fif- 
teen minutes with a pot of fresh and fragrant tea. 


- 
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Back under the eaves of one of the oldest buildings 
of the lot hung a great bell and a tom-tom. ‘The latter 
is shaped like a barrel, with the ends covered by strong 
skins. The wood is dry and sonorous, and the parts are 
so proportioned that a tap with a drumstick will emit a 
rich, full note, deeper than that of a base drum, and 
almost as penetrating as the call of a trumpet. The 
head priest courteously sounded it when he reached that 
part of the temple, saying as he did it, ‘ Listen to the 
echo.” The sound rolled out from the great cylinders, 
came back from the walls, came back from the outer 
walls, and then again, again and again came, ever fainter 
and fainter, from the deep recesses of the long halls and 
gloomy corridors of the great establishment. The church 
bell is very old and covered with green rust. Its note 
was clear, resonant and beautiful. It is struck with a 
pestle of hardwood, and not with the tongue. Like the 
tom-tom, it made echoes, but more wonderful ones. 
The reverberations kept on coming and coming, until it 
seemed as if they would never die out. After you have 
gone through a perfect maze of houses and embowered 
quadrangles, of rooms and courtyards, you come out on 
the side of the mountain. Ages ago this site was like 
the surrounding territory—a rocky wall lined with giant 
boulders—but human industry and artistic skill have 
taken the desert and made it blossom like the ruse. At 
one point a line of rocks had been connected with walls 
of masonry and the empty space filled in with good 
earth, so as to form an undulating terrace; at another 
point the rocks had been pried away or converted into 
building stone, and their former site changed into a 
garden; at a third point the ground had been cut out 
from beneath some vast monolith, so as to produce a 
quaint cavern, through which ran a stream of water in 
a granite conduit. Everywhere trees and vines had 
been planted, which had been trained so as to grow into 
a continuous bower. At various turns there were kiosks 
and summer-houses, of which the columns, benches and 
tables were cut from the living rock. They were perched 
in all sorts of locations—one on the verge of a vertical 
wall of rock, another one in a circle of great trees, and 
still another upon a vast stone as large as an entire build- 
ing, which projected from the mountain side high out 
and up over the forest beneath. 

Sitting in one of the kiosks, where the breeze, no 
matter how hot the day, always blows, you could look 
through long avenues of verdure at all the buildings 
below you, at the fields, the harbor and the great 
mountains beyond, at the forest of shipping and the 
busy, populous city at its edge. Between the temple 
and the city stretches a long cemetery, where several 
millions sleep their last sleep. In one direction the 
tombs are all white from cement and whitewash, and in 
another they are reddish-gray from the mould, moss 
and lichens of centuries. In the white cemetery, half- 
way between the lepers’ colony and the temple, is a 
giant horse carved in granite, standing alone, as if wait- 
ing for a master. He is very much decayed by the 
weather, but here and there retains traces of the gold 
and bright paint with which he was once covered. 
Time has worn off all the angles and sharp lines, so 
that it is difficult to detect eye or nostril, fetlock or 
saddle. The statue looks like a huge hobby-horse that 
has been worn out and thrown away by its owner. It 
represents the war-horse of some ancient warrior prince 
that died in battle in the early part of the era. 
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Having donned native costume, and speaking, to 
some extent, the language of the country, I always 
made myself quite at home on these temple excursions, 
and when I returned from the mountain temple to the 
Palace, or Great Temple, and encountered a strange 
procession, instead of rushing off in another direction, I 
dropped into line and made myself a part of it. In 
this particular instance no notice was taken of my 
action, which disproves many statements made by 
visitors in China that the natives despise to have the 
foreigners in their temples. This great celebration was 
to the honor of the moon gods, and I shall never forget 
it. There came the long rows of priests, each gowned 
somberly and bending low the head and clasping 
tightly the hands, while chanting a strange, queer 
melody. They marched round and round the trees, 
through which the wind was whistling and adding a 
strange refrain to their own song. The burden of their 
rhyme I could not catch perfectly, but it was something 
after this style: “ Glory be to the Silver God on high, 
who looks his children in the eye, who watches over 
them when dark clouds fly, and ever lends them aid 
and help.” After marching, the priests moved toward 
one of the embrasures where were kept a number of 
the night gods, deities who watch over humanity when 
day is done. An individual priest stood behind each 
of these deities, and after a great deal of praying and 
conversation with himself, began impersonating the god 
which he represented. Several dozen songs or hymns 
were sung, all different in character, but all rhyming to 
the same peculiar tune, which was not altogether a 
tune, but more of a strain of music, half-way between 
talking and singing. Some chantings were like this: 

“I, the god of the souls of sleeping thoughts, bid 
pure hearts rejoice, for good is mighty and right, and 
truth shall reign with him in whom the Almighty One 
finds favor.” 

“‘T cast the mantle of my highest influence over the 
thoughts of those who sleep and who deserve all that is 
good, and commend them to the dream god, that their 
conscience be not troubled when they desire rest.” 

“JT, the god of night winds, waft to sleepy ones the 
news from the spirit world that all is well, that life 
which seems so harsh and unhappy below is more 
fertile above.” i 

“JT, the dark god of ancestors, speak to my children 
and bid them watch over the souls of their ancestors 
which are yet clinging to the earthly crust, feed them 
when the laws advise and watch over them with prayer 
and family worship.” 

And so the entertainment went on. In the midst of 
these chantings the lamp of immortality, which hangs in 
the centre of the largest temple courtyard, was filled 
with a larger quantity of oil than usual, and the song of 
immortal life was wafted to the heavens by the priestly 
choir. When this was ended and the priests were steal- 
ing cautiously from behind the images, the queerest 
sight in the world attracted me—that was the approach 
of another set of priests, who started in fanning the 
night gods and placing wine before them. To a query 
as to the reason of such acts, I was answered that those 
gods wandered all over the earth during the midnight 
hours, and during their journeyings got very tired and 
worn out, and that it was only divinely respectful to pay 
them these priestly attentions. Several of the gods were 
covered with drops of dew, which can be seen upon all 


statues or stone images in damp and cold halls, and are 
produced by certain chemical effects. The priests, how- 
ever, had no thought of science in regard to this phe- 
nomenon ; they declared that the gods were perspiring 
from their arduous labors. 





Snow Effects in the Woods 
A WINTER PICTURE ....... NEW YORK SUN 

All climates are simulated at one time or another in 
the few unspared large woodland areas about New 
York, and after the recent snowstorm came the sub- 
arctic effect. ‘The woodlands were wholly underspread 
with a stainless crust that upbore in most places the 
weight of the walker, hid the russet carpet, and in many 
spots bridged, or, more accurately, roofed, the brooks, 
though the living waters broke bounds here and there, 
to gurgle in hopeful mimicry of springtime. The snow- 
carpeted woodlands are best seen toward evening of a 
cloudless day, when the white silence of the place is 
here and there tinctured with pale rose from the bright 
horizon. There is ordinarily absolute silence in the 
snow-carpeted woodland, save for the sough of winds 
through the trees, though one hears at times the cry of 
the hungry red-bird, a shy creature, that shows like a 
live coal against the snow. Two things impress one: 
the warm tint of the horizons all around, from the red 
of the west to the shell-pink with leaden undertone 
of the east, and the variety of lace-like effects yielded 
by the tree-tops against this background. The horizon 
varies in suggestion as in color. There is a still inten- 
sity in the western glow undisturbed by moving clouds, 
and varying from dark red at the very base of the dis- 
tant trees to a pale, clear, cold nothingness a few de- 
grees above the horizon and well up among the tree- 
tops. One sees now and then the top of the tallest 
evergreen, wagging in the soft ether, having got far 
enough above its fellows to have breathing space. 

As to the lace-like effect of the tree-tops, an expert in 
laces could doubtless easily classify the delicate tracery 
of the several varieties of trees, identifying each with 
some rare school of lace-work, and it is hard to believe 
that these effects did not furnish hints for the early design- 
ers of laces. The birches surely set the pattern for the 
most delicate school, and the multitudinous twigs of the 
elms must have given the hint for some school scarcely 
less elaborate. The birches, by the way, look as if they 
might have been created of the very stuff from which 
they seem to spring. It seems a marble fioor, grown up 
with marble trunks and branches. The familiar aspects 
of trees and shrubs seem altered in the presence of the 
snow. ‘The smooth, silvery beauty of the beech limbs 
is accentuated by the white carpet beneath, and the 
evergreens look denser and more like inkblots than be- 
fore. They and the birches are chiefly responsible for 
the sub-arctic effects. ‘The latter seem to bear in their 
bending trunks and drooping tops the record of many 
wet and clinging snowfalls. Long after the woodland 
in ordinary times would be a maze of branch-entangled 
gloom, the dry, cold air and the reflected light from the 
snow make it still comparatively bright. When one has 
finally left its skirts and come out into the open it is to 
find the moon striving with night and day to etherialize 
both, the few stars looking unutterable things from 
downy depths of heaven and the horizon etched to black- 
ness just below the broad band of variegated lace that 
marks the line of the tree-tops. 








NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 









the Emperor of Germany. 
O Aegir, Lord of Oceans, 
Whom Nick and Nix obey, 
In rosy dawn of morning 
The Viking host doth pray! 
Grim is the feud we’re seeking, 
In countries far away; 
Through storm and tide and billows 
Lead us to glorious fray ! 











When Nick perchance doth threaten, 
When fails this trusty shield, 
Thy flaming eye may guard us. 
To foeman none will yield. 
As Frithiof on Ellido 
Undaunted plowed the wave, 
So shelter thou this dragon, 
And us, thy sons, we crave. 


When in the battle’s fury, 
As steel on steel doth ring, 
Bold foemen meet their death-stroke, 
To Valkyries they cling, 
Then may our song be wafted 
Through clash of swords to sea, 
To honor thee, O mighty god! 
Like far-off storms so free. 

















Iv the Highlands....Robert Louis Stevenson....Pall Mall Budget 
In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes ; 

Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And forever in the hill recesses 

ffer more lovely music 

Broods and dies, 










O to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 
And the low, green meadows 

Bright with sward ; 

And when even dies, the million tinted, 

And the night has come, and pianets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 

Lamp-bestarred ! 











O to dream, O to wake and wander 

There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 

Quiet breath ; 

Lo! for there among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes; 
Only winds and rivers, 

Life and death. 











A Song at Parting .. Samuel Minturn Peck....Home Journal 


Think not of me when roses crown 
The fair and sparkling bowl, 
And song and jest with laughter drown 
The Thought that haunts the soul; 
But when the mirthful lights have fled, 
And Sorrow claims her fee, 
Amid the shattered garlands dead, 
Dear heart, remember me ! 











Think not of me amid the dance, 
When twinkling feet are gay, 

And Beauty throws a dimpled glance 

That charms all woe away ; 








The Ode to Aegir.....s.sse0s Kaiser Wilhelm's Song..........++ Public Opinion 
The following isa free translation of The Ode to Aegir, written by 








But when the moonlight fades at morn, 
Above the withered glee, 

And fickle Pleasure flies forlorn, 
Dear heart, remember me ! 


Think not of me! I would no place 
Where my sad eyes could mar 
With tristful glance the fleeting grace 
Of Joy’s inconstant star ; 
But if false friends thy side forsake, 
And fortune frown on thee, 
O when thy heart is like to break, 
Dear heart, remember me ! 


At Provincetown....... Gustav Kobbe....... Leslie's Weekly 
‘*My husband? Aye, my husband, man, 
A year ago this day 
He sailed; and him and me just wed.” 
Yet she was old and gray. 


‘The youngest master of the fleet ; 
But ask about the town 
If better skipper sails the sea 
Than Captain Ephraim Brown. 


*<T’ve knowed him most since he was born; 
We was but boy and girl 
When he first bore me in his skiff 
Through wind and wave and swirl. 


‘¢ And then he went before the mast, 
And then became a mate, 
And then—why, I’d growed up with him— 
Here I would watch and wait. 


‘‘ Across the bars off Highland Light 
The wind might whistle hoarse— 
’Twas by my figure on this hill 
He’d aiways lay his course. 


‘«Then, when he called a ship his own, 
—She’s named for me—he said : 

‘Why, Jennie, ain’t it now most time 
That you an’ me was wed?’ 


‘‘ And we was wed in the old church 
Just yonder, up along. 
(I seems to hear the parson’s voice, 
The organ and the song.) 


‘*One week—and he put out to sea, 
A year ago this day ; 
The youngest master of the fleet!” 
Yet she was old and gray. 


‘*My husband? Aye, my husband, man! 
Just past a year we’re wed. 
Ask any one you mind.” I asked 
The first I met. He said: 


‘*Whry, that’s the crazy Widow Brown. 
She’s always watchin’, though 
Her husband’s ship was lost at sea 
Some thirty years ago.” 


Things Yet to Be........ Alfred Ellison........ Kansas City Star 
Some say this world is an old, old world, 
But it’s always been new to me; 
With its boundless range of ceaseless change, 
And hope of things to be. 
A new friend takes my hand 
When the old ones pass away ; 
The old days die, but the light in the sky 
Is the dawn of another day. 















Some say this world is a cold, cold world, 
But it’s always been bright to me; 
With its hearthstone fires and warm desires 
For the things that are yet to be. 
And if I must labor, I wait, 
And trust to the fields I have sown; 
For I know there is truth in the promise of youth 
I will some time come to my own. 


Some say this world is a sad, sad world, 
But it’s always been glad to me; 
For the brook never laughs like my soul when it quaffs 
And feasts on the things to be. 
The night comes on with its rest; 
The morning comes on with its song; 
The hours of grief are few and brief, 
But joy is a whole life long. 


Some say this world is a bad, bad world, 
But it’s always been good to me; 

With its errors there live dear hearts that forgive 
And hope for the things to be. 

This world is not old or cold; 
This world is not sad or bad ; 

If you look to the right, forgetting the night, 
And say to your soul ‘‘ Be glad.” 


Bertrand du Guesclin....Ernest McGaffey....Chicago Evening Post 
The grass was green in fair Auvergne, 
Where Randon castle stood, 
And thick the leaves of summer waved 
By hedge-row, copse and wood. 


As hawks in close confinement mewed 
Within the castle there, 

The English forces lay besieged 
And watched the valley where 


Du Guesclin’s banners in the wind 
Streamed out and fluttered free, 

And sheen of lances flashed and paled 
Like sunlight on the sea. 


And there, as waned the golden days 
Were sudden sallies made, 

Attack, retreat, wild battle cries, 
Assault and escalade. 


The stunning shock of horse to horse, 
When each to earth would reel, 
And singing harshly on the ear 
The hiss of naked steel. 


In crashing sword-stroke, blade on blade, 
And crossing mace and bill, 

Lance thrusts that shivered plumed casques, 
And tipped with gray goose-quill. 


Each one athirst for Gascon blood, 
And sped with yeoman craft, 

Came whistling eager through the strife 
The English cloth-yard shaft. 


But spent at last with toil and war 
And loss of warriors leal, 

A fiag of truce the Saxons raised 
And sheathed their dripping steel. 


But ere they opened Randon gates 
A life had loosed its hold: 
Du Guesclin’s soul had taken flight ; 

His hand and heart were cold. 


They laid the lion on a couch 
Of battle-axe and lance— 
The bravest and the faithfulest 

That ever fought for France. 
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And in his hand his sword they placed, 
And, bending low the knee, 

They left upon his pulseless breast 
The royal fleur-de-lis. 


And when from out the battered gates 
The leaguered Saxons came, 

The glory of the victory 
Was given to his name. 


For they who held the castle keys 
Stooped with uncovered head, 

And laid them on Du Guesclin’s corse, 
Surrendering to the dead. 


A Ballad of Hating.......ssceveeeeees Pali Mall Gazette 
Here’s a short life to the man I hate ! 
(Never a shroud or a coffin board) 

Wait and watch, and watch and wait: 
He shall pay the halt and the whole, 
Now or then, or soon or late. 

(Steel or lead, or hempen cord, 

And the devil take his soul !) 


He shall not be shrived or sung 
(Never a shroud or a coffin board), 
The bell of death shall not be rung; 
Man to grave and beast to hole, 
Earth to earth, and dung to dung! 
(Steel or lead, or hempen cord, 
And the devil take his soul !) 


Nights are black and roads are dark 
(Never a shroud or a coffin board), 

But a moon-white face is a goodly mark, 
And a trap is a trap, for a man or a mole, 
And man is dead when he’s stiff and stark. 
(Steel or lead, or hempen cord, 

And the devil take his soul !) 


The Dia-Butsu at Kamakura .. Mary McNeill Scott...... Independent 


[In 1492 the ancient and splendid capital of Kamakura was swept 
away by a tidal wave, leaving only this colossal bronze image of 
Buddha, which still remains an object of pilgrimage and worship to the 
Japanese people. ] 


Lo! Iam Buddh! Within these dreamy eyes 
Slumber the secrets of the centuries. 


Silent I sit amid the silent hills. 
Silent before me gleams the flat white sea ; 
Deep in the wood a hidden locust shrills, 
Drowsily singing to himself and me. 


All through the seasons come the pilgrim bands, 
Whispering, ‘*‘ Of what dreams Butsu all the day?” 
Creeping like insects on my folded hands, 
Chirping shrill prayers, then winging on their way. 


What do I dream of? Ah! the glories gone ; 
Once, all before me, ’twixt the sea and me 
Lay a fair city—rose a Shogun’s home, 
Fair Kamakura, ruled by him and me. 


Jealous the Sea-Ged! In one mighty wave 
Swelled his proud heart, the waters rose apace— 

Rose and swept inward; at my forehead drave, 
Crested the hill-tops for a moment’s space. 


Only one moment. From the insulted land 
Swift it receded. Ah! the wreck it bore ! 
Oh! the fair city built upon the sand ; 
Oh! the fair city, seen no more—no more. 


Still in the Sea-God’s heart that memory thrills ; 
Deep in his breast he hides the jewel won. 
Silent I sit amid the silent hills, 
Spouse to the Sphinx and brother to the Sun. 
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Japanese Wrestlers 
SPORT IN THE ORIENT....PALL MALL BUDGET 

Some of the leading Japanese wrestlers, becoming 
infected with the war fever, have proffered their services 
to the Mikado in his campaign against China. Under 
the usual conditions of modern warfare these giants 
would be of little more avail probably than ordinary 
men, only presenting more superficial feet of flesh 
for the enemy’s bullets to hit; but China is not fighting 
according to latter-day methods, and, with her soldiers se 
ready to stampede, a company of wrestlers in the van- 
guard might have a demoralizing effect. The average 
Jap is a wiry little fellow, much under the average 
height of European nations; but the wrestlers are such 
sons of Anak that they seem of another race, big, burly 
specimens of humanity, frequently over six feet tall, and 
of proportions in rotundity which would not discredit an 
alderman. A Cumberland wrestler would say they 
were too beefy for active and prolonged exertion. Cer- 
tainly the dietary prescribed for an athlete in training 
over here is not favored by them. They are enormous 
gormandizers, capable of eating astonishing quantities of 
meat, and drinking in a manner that reminds one of 
Hans Breitmann, who, when he joined the Turners, had 
the fire-hose turned on to satisfy his requirements. It is 
recorded that twowrestlers once drank a couple of dozen 
bottles of beer at a sitting, reinforced by quantities of 
claret and mineral waters. 

But this was only the great man at play. Note him 
when he is preparing for the fray, pounding his shoul- 
ders against posts to strengthen the muscles, or stamping 
his massive legs on the ground to give stamina to the 
calves. A favorite method of strengthening the wrists 
is for two men to place their elbows on a small table 
and wrestle until one loses his hold. When we recall 
the popularity of heroes of the ring in England when 
prize-fighting was rampant, or the excitement caused 
by the meeting of two great football teams in a League 
match, we may have a comparative conception of the posi- 
tion assigned to wrestling in the land of the Rising Sun. 
The practice dates far back in the history of the country, 
mention being made of it some years before the advent 
of Christ. It is on record that some centuries ago the 
question of the succession to the throne was decided by 
a wrestling-match. Two sons quarreling as to whom 
should rank as heir apparent, their father decreed that 
each should select a champion, the supporter of the 
winner being declared the Emperor’s successor. Not 
quite so noble a way as in the lists, horse to horse, and 
lance to lance; but it seems to have been satisfactory. 
Wrestlers were attached to the different dainios, moving 
about with the princes wherever they went, and exhibit- 
ing their prowess at public ceremonies. From that time 
to the present the interest in wrestling has never flagged 
—the fostering care of the nobles, no doubt, being 
largely responsible for this. 

Modern Japs are as enthusiastic supporters of the 
sport as ever their ancestors could have been. The 


champion wrestler of to-day enjoys as much vogue as 
did Tom Sayers in the palmy days of the prize-ring, and 
is regarded by the populace as a little god. The man 
who wants to see the characteristic sights of Niphon 








will no more neglect attending a wrestling match than 
he will forget to drink tea in a tea-garden, see the danc- 
ing girls, or patronize a riksha boy. The contests take 
place in a huge amphitheatre, much like a large circus, 
sheltered by a bamboo framework covered with matting 
to keep out the people who do not pay to goin. The 
top is unroofed. ‘Tiers of boxes of a primitive descrip- 
tion line the sides, being reached by ladders from the 
front. Into these, which let at three yen each, nearly 
twenty little Japs will crowd, and underneath the mob is 
crammed, perspiring but full of enthusiasm. A ring of 
rice-bags incloses the sanded arena, some dozen feet in 
diameter, in which the combatants meet. ‘The centre is 
occupied by the umpire, a person of much distinction, 
dressed in an old brocade costume, picturesque enough 
to Europeans and reminiscent of feudal times. Four 
judges are also in attendance in case the umpire’s decis- 
ion should be disputed. Let us watch the performance 
if we can face the heat and the pressure. The umpire 
stretches out his fan, and shouts something in a strident 
voice. At his behest the first couple of combatants 
appear. The dress is scarcely conventional according 
to Occidental ideas. Indeed, there is practically no 
dress at all. Beyond a strip round the loins absolutely 
nothing is‘worn. They stride into the ring amid the 
plaudits of thousands, take a draught of water from a 
bucket in the corner, sprinkle themselves with the fluid, 
and are ready for the encounter. ‘Two mighty men are 
they, with limbs and trunks that would not disgrace Sam- 
son. Mountains of muscle some, others mountains of 
fat. Good humor gleams in their faces. They slap 
their thighs, and stamp their legs like restive horses, and 
then crouch ready for the spring, like beasts of prey. 
The umpire gives the signal to commence, and they 
bound into each other’s embrace. Perhaps the feint is 
parried, so that we have it all over again. If they close, 
one can almost hear the fibres give. It is a Homeric mo- 
ment as the champions struggle and sway this way and 
that, until, with a final effort, one is thrown to the ground. 
In one instance a heavy man was hurled right over the 
rice-bags by a wiry opponent, and would have had a 
nasty fall off the stage but for the intervention of an 
attendant placed ready to prevent accidents. 

Great matches take place yearly, lasting for some 
days, the aspirants for fame being so numerous that 
from ten o’clock in the morning until five at night the 
ring is continuously occupied by a succession of strug- 
gling pairs. ‘The excitement reaches its highest pitch 
of intensity when the champions of the East and West 
meet. Then indeed is it a sight for the gods as these 
brawny masses of muscle and flesh feint and parry, hug 
and squeeze one another, until one wonders how the 
ribs can bear the pressure or the lungs contain any 
superfluous breath. The man of the East has an arm 
that might be another giant’s thigh. His bones seem 
so laden with fat that one thinks of Lobengula. And 
his opponent runs him close for size. When they begin, 
in a trice the apparently fatty parts become hillocks of 
muscle, the envy of a sculptor. They close at a bound, 
and in a few minutes the Western colossus has ended 
the contest by throwing the twenty-stone man of the 
East over the rice-bags. Two hundred and eighty 








pounds is a heavy weight for a man, particularly if he 
be a Jap; but we are assured that it is not unusual for a 
wrestler. ‘he victor is hailed with maddest acclama- 
tion, hats and other articles of clothing being pitched 
into the arena by the cheering partisans. These the 
giant carefully collects, knowing that later on the own- 
ers will come to redeem them with presents. It is a 
more practical custom than laying bouquets at the 
feet of actresses, though not so poetical. The umpire 
next proceeds to proclaim the Western representative 
victor, what time the man himseif modestly squats on 
his heels and receives the silken apron, which is an elab- 
orate gaud. 

This wrestling is far from being child’s play. A bout 
may last only a minute, but it may be prolonged for 
fifteen, and serious, even fatal accidents are by no 
means unknown. Nor is this surprising. The grip of 
one of these fellows is apt to be unpleasantly like a boa- 
constrictor’s, and now and again an unhappy wretch 
will go hurling against a post as if he had been dis- 
charged from a mortar. III luck betide him if he allows 
his head to serve as a battering-ram. It may meana 
broken skull and concussion of the brain. Perhaps, 
however, the popularity and prizes enjoyed by the 
wrestlers may suffice to compensate them for these little 
drawbacks. It is astonishing how closely every point 
in a match is followed by the spectators, who are almost 
as interesting to a European as the gladiators them- 
selves. They make the most good-tempered crowd 
imaginable, never lapsing into disorder or rowdiness. 
They remove their boots on entering the circus and eat 
and drink persistently until the entertainment is ended. 
Wrestling is a fashionable as well as popular sport, the 
boxes being as crowded as the pit. Not long ago a 
Cabinet Minister is said to have tried a fall in public, 
and the nobles of the land are equally ready on occa- 
sions to enter the ring. Count Kuroda, the Prime 
Minister of six years ago, gave his active patronage to 
the amusement. It is a pleasure to know that the con- 
tests do not seem to have the effect of brutalizing the 
participants. ‘The majority of wrestlers are easy-going, 
genial fellows, with faces bearing no record of their 
calling, unlike our own prize-fighters, who were rarely 
mistakable for anything but what they are. 





The Delights of Coasting 
Sports ON IcE AND SNOW...... Boston HERALD 

Though since time began the sled has been looked 
upon as the small boy’s pet and prerogative, it must be 
admitted that the children of a large growth are in the 
“bob” vitally interested nowadays. If any evidence 
at all were needed to indorse this statement, the many 
sledding-parties at the Hudson River residence of Mr. 
George Gould will supply it. Mr. Gould is a very en- 
thusiastic sledder, and of all types prefers a “ bob,” and 
that, with plenty of money to build a splendid toboggan 
slide, he should prefer to do just straight “ bobbing” 
and coasting, dragging his own sled up the incline 
again, speaks volumes for his enthusiasm for this old- 
time sport of the snow season. Possibly it was this de- 


tail which had brought about a number of improve- 
ments, and also a variety of new appliances for use in 
the coming season. The old sled was a comparatively 
small, low-running affair, and it gained its advantage in 
speed over the toboggan by reason of the friction sur- 
face being much smaller, as the sled runs on the two 
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narrow runners while the whole under-surface of the 
toboggan touches the snow. Where the snow is soft 
the toboggan has the advantage by reason of not sink- 
ing so deep, but where the surface is moderately hard 
the sled is the faster vehicle of the two. 

The one great drawback to the old sled, and the 
toboggan as well, was the fact that where a sudden turn 
had to be made it was almost impossible to make it with- 
out either stopping the way of the sled altogether or in 
turning it over “ker-flop” without warning. This was 
due to the fact that the sled was rigid and shared the 
disadvantage of a two-wheeled cart, as compared with 
one which has the front wheel fitted on a pivot like a 
delivery wagon. This suggested itself to some bright 
individual, and the result has been a flexible sled. This 
sled is so built that the runners can be veered to the 
right or to the left,and they are made of ‘T-shaped 
spring-steel, which makes the sled very strong vertically, 
but otherwise flexible to a certain extent. Across the 
front is a steering-bar, which may be operated either by 
the hands or the feet, and as there is no drag or friction, 
as when the foot is trailed, the speed is much greater. 
It is, however, safe to predict that the rider will lie on it 
when by himself, and hang his leg out as a guide for the 
straight run, for in this is half the established fun; but 
the new principle will be a welcome one at a sudden or 
sharp turn, and increases the command over the sled a 
thousand-fold. The writer remembers a winter some 
eight years ago, when he was sledding down a pretty 
steep hill to a broad, deep river. Coming down the hill 
there was an upset, and to escape it he turned his sled 
on one side, getting out of the regular track, and spin- 
ning straight for the river-bank. The sled struck the 
road, and in the attempt to turn it the two riders were 
spilled into the water, and so lost the remainder of the 
evening’s sport and caught a heavy cold. If the sled 
had been flexible the angle could have been turned 
safely and the sled brought to a standstill on the bare 
road. 

One of the novel ideas for transportation over snow 
and ice which is to be intgoduced this year is the Spark- 
stoetting or Norwegian sled. This is to the Norwegian 
what the horse is to the Arab and the Cossack, and so 
highly is it thought of that several companies of the 
standing army of that country, and also of Sweden, have 
been fitted out with sleds for reconnoitering purposes. 
The Sparkstoetting rider stands erect. The sled consists 
of two 10-foot long runners of seasoned pine, which are 
about an inch thick and four inches wide, turned up at 
the ends like an old-fashioned pair of skates. Near the 
centre of the runners, a little to the front of the exact 
centre, there are fixed two light uprights, three feet 
high, fitted in some cases with a light crossbar, and these 
uprights are guyed to the turned-up ends by light but 
strong pieces of wood, so that they will not sag forward 
with any ordinary weight, but will remain rigid. The 
two runners are also guyed across the end at the front 
to keep them the right distance apart. Just behind 
each of the uprights there is a foothold made on each 
of the runners by tiny blocks of wood, which keep the 
foot from slipping off and give it a front brace. 

The rider takes the machine, and places it either on 
the level or on an incline, where the snow is thick and 
crusted, and, placing his left foot on the foothold on the 
left runner, he grasps the uprights with his hands and 
gives a strong push to the ground with his right foot. 
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Properly applied, the sled will run straight forward, and 
a second push with the foot will increase the momentum 
until after the first eight or ten pushes the sled will run for- 
ward with a minimum effort on anything like good going, 
either uphill, on the level or downhill. When one foot 
is tired, the other is used. The runner, to protect his 
shoes, has a tiny clamp of steel which fits on the toe, 
and so gets a better grip of the snow and saves the 
leather. In coming downhill the foot is used as a break, 
as in sledding. As to the speed to be obtained, there is 
a Swedish record of 130 miles in twenty-four hours over 
regular country roads. When it is desired to carry a 
passenger, a light but stout seat of oak is laid on the 
runners between the guys and the uprights, and the 
rider sits there with the legs curled up. Except in going 
uphill this front weight does not make much difference 
in the speed or in actual work in forcing the sled along. 
The sled weighs only thirty pounds, and there is not 
much better fun than racing with it on a moonlight night. 

The latest thing in ice travel is the snow and ice 
velocipede of Prof. George Whistler, who last summer 
delighted the eyes of the passengers up and down the 
Hudson by his gyrations on his water-bicycle in the 
neighborhood of Poughkeepsie. The machine is some- 
thing like a bicycle, especially as regards the frame and 
upper part. The front “fork” is not a fork, but a rigid 
post terminating in a skate, which can be moved to left 
or right for the purpose of steering the machine. At 
the back of this, where the chain is fastened, there is 
another skate-blade; but this one is rigid and only in- 
tended to hold the machine a certain distance from the 
surface of the ice when the rider is mounted. Over 
this is affixed the saddle on the usual spring. At the 
back of this is the driving-wheel, which has a thin steel 
rim with projecting teeth which grip the ice, but not 
with force enough to act as a drag or destroy the speed 
by any waste of motive power. This is driven by a 
sprocket-chain from the crank-shaft in the usual way. 
It is claimed that the quicker this machine is driven 
the easier the work, as the great resistance comes from 
the grip of the machine on the ice. Get a road machine 
into motion and then cease pedaling, it runs a very 
little way if the road be level; try the same thing with 
this machine on the ice and it runs three times as far. 
So with a man on skates. For work on snow the two 
front skates are exchanged for ones of broader bottom, 
but the driving-wheel remains unchanged. It is doubt- 
ful if it would be easy to work on snow unless the crust 
was very hard, as the weight of the machine—over one 
hundred pounds—is against it. 

Still another idea is a sled for use on snow and ice, 
which is being manufactured in New Jersey for a well- 
known inventor, and which can be used either with a 
motor or simply driven by the rider, as desired. Two 
models have been turned out already, and so much im- 
proved upon that the third is now in process of manu- 
facture. On bearings which admit of vertical adjust- 
ment on each side of the sleigh are journaled short 
shafts bearing paddle-wheels, and these shafts have 
handles for the use of the operator when working the 
sled by hand, or they are connected by pitmen with a 
motor for mechanical propulsion. The body of the 
sled is of the old pattern, with the sides raised enough 
to accommodate the wheels and crank, and the seat is 
placed very low at the rear. Thus the machine can be 
driven by the hands or by the motor, or it can be used 
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as a coaster if the rider sits upon it and steers by the 
rudder. It is fitted with two small wheels at the front, 
which, when the sled is running, are out of the way, 
but which are to be used for wheeling the sled from 
place to place over rough ice or along the road or side- 
walk to and from the house, the end runners forming 
the handles to this peculiar-looking but very handy 
wheelbarrow. The device was at first intended for use 
by the overseers at the ice-harvest fields ; but when one 
was made and shipped to its destination, the speed it 
developed suggested the idea of making one of a lighter 
and more graceful model for use by the general public. 
If the new model is a success, the sleds will be turned 
out by the hundred at a moderate cost to the boys. 
This is a distinct improvement on the lever-propelling 
sled of four years ago, whose great drawback was that 
the seat and levers were too high above the point of 
impetus, and so needed an expert for driver. 





Pleasure of Hockey 
EXCITING FUN ON THE ICE.... MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 

The curling contingent will have competition this 
winter if the prospects are realized. Hockey on the ice, 
the king of all winter games, is likely to have a strong 
hold on the sympathies of the younger generation, 
especially. Hockey on the ice is the Canadian game 
that has come into existence within the last few years 
and has taken its votaries by storm. It is now played 
in nearly every city and town in Canada, a complete 
schedule of games being arranged for the season, and a 
trophy presented to the final victor. While baseball 
and football draw their crowds of admirers, these games 
are positively tame when compared with hockey. 

The game is played on skates by teams of seven with 
a “ puck” made of vulcanized rubber, one inch thick 
all through and three inches in diameter. Each player 
has a very light “stick” with a blade about a foot in 
length, three inches high and half an inch thick, while 
the handle is about three feet long. With this he 
“plays the puck,” never striking it hard, as in the old 
game of “‘shinny” or “shinty.” The game is played, 
as a rule, in covered rinks, with nicely boarded sides, so 
that the “ puck” will “ carom” off them like a billiard 
ball. The goals are four feet high and six feet apart, 
and the object is to pass the “ puck” through these 
below the top of the posts. One man is stationed in 
goal as the goalkeeper; another a little in front of 
him is “the point”; in front of the point stands the 
“ cover-point,” while still farther forward are ‘* the for- 
wards.” The rules are somewhat similar to Rugby 
football in regard to “ off-side” plays, but no interfer- 
ence is allowed. The game abounds in scientific 
“ plays,” ‘ passes ” and “ shots,” a good player being 
able to shoot the “puck” a little off the ice, like a can- 
non-ball, or raise it twenty feet in the air from one end 
of the rink to the other, and this when the puck is 
lying on the flat surface. Two half-hours are played, 
goals being changed at half time, and the side scoring 
the most goals by the end of full time is declared the 
winner by the referee. Of all the healthy, hearty, active 
games in which youth engages there is none better for 
bringing out all the muscle, nerve and swiftness taat 
each may have power to bring into play—none that 
more severely tests the temper, good feeling and disci- 
pline of the player than a well-organized match at 
hoekey on ice, played on skates. 














MAELCHO: THE ROMANCE OF IAR CONNAUGHT* 





The grotesque in history is nowhere more powerful 
than in the feeble rising of 1579 in Ireland, when a 
papal legate and a handful of Spaniards, captained by 
the singularly brave and in many ways remarkable man, 
Sir James Fitzmaurice, landed in County Kerry to con- 
quer a nation and to establish a kingdom. As the record 
of the venture goes in many simple narratives, it is but a 
page of folly and audacity, a flash of madness and a 
glow of imbecility. In its greatest moments it scarce 
awoke Burleigh to a qualm of apprehension, or moved 
his Queen to an hour of trouble. And it was quelled 
by a few companies of footmen—dquelled ruthlessly with 
slaughter and reckless bloodshed, and an attempt at 
extermination of the “ hell and devil begotten Irishry ” 
of which Dan’! Druce speaks so eloquently. 

It is around this fateful and bloodthirsty emprise that 
the Hon. Emily Lawless has built her new book. A 
strange book it is, unlike anything I can remember dur- 
ing the decade: a book full of the wildness of the Irish 
peasant life of the sixteenth century, of the fascinating 
romance and tradition of the mountains of lar Con- 
naught. Stranger people than Maelcho and Cormac 
Cas and the whole tribe of the O’Flaherties never 
breathed in the pages of a novel. There is a freshness 
and a picturesqueness, almost a weirdness, about them 
which defy description, And, from the moment of the 
opening of the story, the same spirit of grim fable and 
haunting legend inspires the reader and carries him 
swiftly through the romance. 

Hugh Fitzwilliam Gaynard is the nephew of Sir Mere- 
dith, who has a fine castle by the wolfish mountains of 
lar Connaught. But Sir Meredith has a blood-feud 
with the De Burghs, and one night he and his serving- 
men are taken and slaughtered in their beds while the 
red cock crows in the barns and meadows without. 
Hugh himself might have looked for the taste of a knife 
between his ribs but for the service of an old man, who 
leads him by a back staircase to the courtyard and bids 
him begone. He would “ begone” cheerfully enough, 
but he has not the shadow of a notion where to bego 
to, and he creeps by bog and briar through long hours 
until he is sick and faint with his weariness. In the 
proper time, and when he is near enough to death for 
the purposes of the chapter, he comes to the foot of the 
bold and bleak mountains of Connaught. He has 
heard marvelous tales of the wild men who inhabit the 
hidden valleys and dark places of the ranges, but he is 
too hungry to think of them, and he strikes upon a path 
and mounts towards the summit. By and by he comes 
to a trapdoor, with a curious wicket-gate in it, and, 
while he is standing to wonder, a pack of wild dogs 

spring at him savagely, and are upon the point of tear- 
ing him limb from limb. At this moment a woman, tall 
and mop-haired and hag-like, appears to play the réle 
of helping angel, and to drive the dogs from their prey. 
Hugh passes the gate and finds himself in a little valley, 
surrounded by wretched huts, and peopled by huge, 
matted-haired, dirty women, and a few old men. He 
is hurried to one of the foulest of the huts for prison, 
and locked securely until such time as the warriors of 





* A review of Hon. Emily Lawless’ new book, Maelcho, (Ap- 
pleton & Co.) from The Sketch (London). 









the O’Flaherties—the tribe he has fallen upon—shall 
return from their pillage. 

Now Cormac Cas, the prophet and the holy man of 
the O’Flaherties, loves a Sassenach dearly. He loves 
him more particularly when he has him under stone and 
wood in Glen Corril. For then he can kill him by 
inches, hanging him head downwards from a high rock, 
and letting the great birds pick his bones. When he 
returns to the glen and learns that a Sassenach is indeed 
in his power, his eyes glisten and he blushes with his 
joy. He would have killed Hugh by inches cheerfully, 
and was upon the point of doing so, but for the inter- 
vention of the mop-haired lady, who, lacking other 
means, scratches the boy on the back with some wonder- 
ful token, and so makes him an O’Flaherty in “ szcula 
seculorum.” For the moment the danger is done away 
with. The boy is kept in close confinement for a spell; 
he is then sent herding in the charge of Flannan-pus, a 
hideous dwarf, who takes opportunity to tell him that 
of all the wonderful men, Maelcho is the most wonderful. 

‘*Tt is not so much the height or the bigness of him I 
would have you to know, young Sassenach, not the bigness 
of his body at all. . . . No, it is the dreadful, grand, 
horrible, frightful, glorious looks of him that scares the 
people so that they give up their lives when he looks at 
them. When Maelcho, the son of Murglas, opens his 


mouth, then, I tell you, it is like this, only ten thousand 
times bigger.” 


Hugh is duly impressed with this description, and 
by and by, when he had escaped from the O’Flaherties, 
he runs against the very man. Maelcho has landed 
with Sir James Fitzmaurice and the handful of Span- 
iards, and is tending Sir James’s children on the beach 
of Kerry. He introduces himself to Hugh by cracking 
his skull; but the boy, having ridden with death for 
some days, comes round, and is tenderly nursed by the 
wonderful giant. It is thus that he sees something of 
the rebellion and of the ruthless bloodshed with which 
it was accompanied. And when he has played his 
part in the story, he steps aside to permit us to worship 
Maelcho in all his glory—a great-hearted slayer of men, 
who can spend his morning carving warriors into small 
pieces and his evening tending the little girsha ladies, 
who are his dearest charge; a wonderful character, 
full of a fine humanity and an ennobling courage; a 
man great in his sufferings, strong in his failure, pathetic 
to tears in his death, and one of the most remarkable 
persons the fiction of the year has given to us. 

This echo of a story is sufficient to show how pictur- 
esque a thing the author of the book has seized upon. 
Her power of description was notable. Rarely have I 
read anything prettier than the account of the great 
forest of Limerick, anything more grim than her un- 
sparing narrative of the slaughter of the Irishry and of 
the devastation of villages, which ran with the blood of 
infatuated peasants and imbecile leaders. It may be 
that the work suffers here and there for lack of dia- 
logue, and would have been the lighter to read if there 
had been but one thread of interest. But admitting 
this, it is a remarkable book—a book which will add 
much to her reputation and to the literature of a wild, 
a fable-loving, and a strange people. Maelcho must 
take high place among the adventure books of the year. 
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In speaking of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the London 
Times says: “As a talker, as a prose-writer, he was 
unique ; as a poet, he was overshadowed by Lowell.” 


The original Brownies were produced fifteen years ago 
by Palmer Cox, when Arthur Gilman, dean of what was 
then Harvard Annex, asked him for drawings to illus- 
trate a humorous account of the alphabet. 


The popularity of the Waverley Novels is attested by 
the remarkable fact that for the last thirty years no 
fewer than thirty hands have been uninterruptedly en- 
gaged by one Edinburgh printing firm in producing Sir 
Walter Scott’s works. 

The author of that successful novel, A New Note, 
published recently and now in its fourth edition, is stated 
to be Miss Ella MacMahon, a lady journalist on the 
staff of The Irish Times, and a resident of Dublin. 

Kate Mason Rowland, the author of The Fortunes of 
the Bourbons, the leading article in the January number 
of Harper’s Magazine, is a niece of James M. Mason, 
of Mason and Slidell memory. Her aunt, Miss Emily 
Mason, for many years a resident of Paris, is also a 
writer of some distinction, and soon after the war com- 
piled a book of Confederate verses, entitled Songs of 
the South, which was very popular in its day. 

Nina Picton, whose work, On the Threshold, attracted 
such attention in Cassell’s Unknown Library, possesses, 
in addition to her literary talent, musical ability of a 
high order. She recently went abroad for a two years’ 
stay on the Continent, where she will perfect her musical 
education and do occasional writing. 

The new novel of Gabriel Setoun (Mr. Hepburn) is 
to be called Sunshine and Ha’ar, and, like Barncraig, 
has to do with Fifeshire. It is reported that the village 
scenes are those of Mr. Hepburn’s native Wemyss. He 
may well say, “ A prophet is not without honor,” etc., 
since the Wemyss woman remarked of his last book, 
“‘ Gabriel Setoun indeed! Let him no show his face in 
Weems. Fine do I ken wha he means by Jellowjaws! ” 


Thomas Hardy, it is said, has changed the title of his 
new novel, The Simpletons, because one of Charles 
Reade’s stories was called The Simpleton. 


For the last fifteen years, at regular intervals of three 
months, Alphonse Daudet has received a note, written 
in pencil, from the same man, who is evidently a great 
traveller, for his letters bear all the stamps of the world. 
He informs the great novelist that he trains animals to 
pronounce his world-famed name and then lets them go. 

Prof. Victor Duruy, the distinguished historiographer, 
is dead. A translation of his history of France was 
published in this country a few years ago which has 
given great satisfaction to students. 

The critic of The Independent is not enthusiastic in 
his admiration of Du Maurier as an illustrator of his 
own creations. The first definite thing, he says, we 
know of Trilby is that her left foot beats all pedal cre- 
ations for symmetry, grace, beauty. Of course, it hurts 
nothing that when Mr. du Maurier gives us a drawing 
of that same foot, facing page twenty of his book, it 
looks like a shrunken pudding, with two or three clothes- 
pins hooked on to it. Mr. du Maurier convinces us 











with his pen, when writing, that Trilby is a supremely 
beautiful girl; but the same pen, when he draws with 
it, shows the girl’s forehead from the top line of the hair 
down to the eyebrows, to be just one inch deep, and 
her face from the eyes down, just eleven inches—a 
nine-inch jaw makes a right angle with a bedpost neck, 
and the mouth looks like a steel-trap that has closed in 
a vain snap ata mouse. Poor Trilby! she haunts us; 
but when we look at those wooden, brainless, all-jaw 
caricatures of her, we feel at her best, she was not worth 
writing this touching and love-luminous story about. 


It was a little New Hampshire village among the 
mountains, where the country store served as post office, 
circulating library, shoe store, and everything else com- 
bined, that a Boston lady, glancing over the books, in- 
quired: “Have you Browning?” “No,” said the 
attendant, somewhat regretfully, and not knowing just 
what kind of an article Browning might be, “we have 
not.” Then, more brightly: “We have blacking and 
blueing, and have a man who does whiting. We occa- 
sionally do pinking. Would any of these do?” 

The author of The Silence of Dean Maitland has 
written another book, which is coming out under the 
title of Lays of the Dragon-Slayer. 

This is the impression that M. Paul Bourget, the 
eminent French psychologist, makes on the editor of 
the Carbondale Anthracite, whose opinion has indeed 
the crushing weight of a ton of coal: “If the poorest 
paid, most inefficient reporter on a New York news- 
paper handed in copy containing so many misstate- 
ments and so much compressed slush he would be 
gently but firmly taken to the elevator and dropped 
from the dizzy attic of fame into the cold and cheerless 
cellar of oblivion.” 

“‘ Gyp,” the writer of sensational novels, is Mme. de 
Marie. She is forty-four years old, was born in Brittany, 
and is a greatniece of Mirabeau. She married at nine- 
teen, and her eldest child, a boy, is twenty years of age. 
She lives quietly at Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, famous 
for its annual féte. 

‘‘ Silk-warp Trilby” is the name of a pretty material 
to be used for next season’s street and travelling cos- 
tumes. It is in Jacquard effects, and in evening colors 
the tints are as delicate and handsome as silks costing 
nearly double the price. 

In spite of the most confident prognostications to the 
contrary, M. Zola has had an audience of the Pope. 
He was presented by the French representative at the 
Vatican, and he is said to owe this triumph to the influ- 
ence of a cardinal who happens to be related to M. 
Edmond de Goncourt. 

After Victor Hugo died, more than 10,000 isolated 
verses were found scattered about his room, written on 
little slips of paper. He used to write incessantly, even 
while he was dressing himself in the morning. 

The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, the author of the 
popular hymn, Onward, Christian Soldier, is at once a 
country parson, a country squire, a lord of the manor, a 
sermon-writer, a student of comparative religion, a pop- 
ular novelist, and a poet. He has written fifty books, 
is deeply versed in medizval myths and legends, and at 
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the same time is in sympathy with modern life and prog- 
ress. He is 60 years old, and lives in the beautiful 
old Elizabethan manor-house at Lew Frenchar.|, wiiere 
the Gould family have lived ever since the days of 
James I. 

Richard Le Gallienne said recently: “To say that, 
were I offered my choice between the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese and Mr. John Davidson’s Ballads and Songs, 
I would unhesitatingly choose the latter, will no doubt 
to some seem like madness. It is always so hard to 
realize that the new may be greater than the old.” 


The new British writer, Ella d’Arcy, whose work, 
says the New York Tribune, has been the most original 
in that fantastic magazine, The Yellow Book, began her 
work in the world as a painter; but her sight failed and 
she was obliged to take up another profession. Her 
first literary efforts were unsuccessful in finding publi- 
cation; but Mr. Harland happened to like one of her 
MSS., and his magazine has been making her known. 
Miss d’Arcy was the author of the Blackwood story 
called The Elegie. Her productions are gloomy in tone. 


In an article on Epigrams, in the Manchester 
Monthly, there are one or two that are not widely 
known, of which this of Lord Erskine’s is perhaps the 
best: 

‘¢ The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, which to them gave goit, 
To us gave only gout.” 

Recently the Austrian minister of public instruction 
offered a prize for the best work of fiction in prose or 
verse written in any of the nineteen languages of the 
empire. Competitors appeared from all nationalities 
but the Italian, and on inquiry for the reason the 
answer given was that the educated classes in Trieste, 
Tyrol, and Dalmatia are Irredentists, who would gladly 
enter a competition started by Italy, but could not 
accept an offer from Austria. 


The pet fad of Mrs. Arthur Stannard (John Strange 
Winter) is old china, and she has several complete sets 
that are more than a hundred years old. One of her 
favorite rooms, paneled and furnished with dark oak, 
is decorated entirely with old blue china. Her peculiar 
superstition is that two bits of gray fur which she has 
had ever since she was three years old are her talisman, 
and she always carries them about with her. 


Dusseldorf has refused a statue of Heine, though the 
poet was born there; and the same must now be said 
of Mayence, where he once lived. The authorities of 
the latter town will not even grant a site for the erection 
of a monument. 


Authors who have a weakness for prolixity should 
heed the moral of this story told of a clergyman who 
undertook duty for a preacher, the chief feature of 
whose sermons was their tediousness. The visitor 
apologized one Sunday to the clerk in the vestry, when 
the service was over, for the shortness of his sermon; a 
dog had been in his study and torn out some of the 
pages. ‘Qh, sir,” said the clerk, a gleam of hope illu- 
minating his sad face, “do you think that you could 
spare our vicar a pup ?” 

Lady Colin Campbell’s paper, The Realm, says: 
What is the matter with criticism ? Why is it decaying ? 
The reason is simple enough. Criticism can only dwell 
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side by side with sincerity, and sincerity is gradually 
deserting the world of letters. As the coterie comes in, 
sincerity goes out; and criticism is in some danger of 
perishing from the ubiquitous influence of the clique. 
Unless a man has the courage to keep his judgments 
clear from the prejudices of his friends, he cannot be a 
sincere critic ; and it is becoming harder for a man of 
letters to stand by himself and speak for himself.” 


J. A. Steuart, the author of In the Day of Battle, a 
novel just issued, is the editor of The Publishers’ Circu- 
lar of London. Mr. Steuart’s earlier ventures include 
Letters to Living Authors, a work which attracted con- 
siderable attention some few years back, and Kilgroon, 
an Irish story. 

Constant Mayer has painted a picture of Trilby. It 
is life-size in oils, and shows Du Maurier’s heroine in the 
act of singing Ben Bolt while under Svengali’s influence. 
The subject as well as the masterly and striking technic 
of the artist, it is said, make this a notable work. 


The will of James Anthony Froude orders that all 
his literary papers be destroyed, including the unprinted 
documents concerning the Carlyles, which Thomas 
Carlyle bequeathed to him. 


Mr. Hitchens, who now accepts responsibility for the 
authorship of The Green Carnation, has succeeded Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw as musical critic of the World. Mr. 
Hitchens is one of the pupils of the School of Journal- 
ism started by Mr. David Anderson when that writer 
retired from the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 


A single purchaser in this country has secured all the 
original Du Maurier drawings in ‘lrilby and Peter 
Ibbetson, paying $7,500 for them. ‘This is as much 
money as it cost Queen Isabella to fit out Columbus on 
his first voyage, with all his incidentals and et ceteras. 


A copy of the laws of Justinian, printed in Latin in 
1659, has been given to the Boston Library by Cheva- 
lier Alfred John Rodway. On one of its pages is the 
autograph of Shakespeare. 

John Rae, the author of several books on economic 
questions, has written a new biography of Adam Smith. 


Frederic Harrison, in the Forum, says: “ There is 
something ungenial, there is a bitter taste left when we 
have enjoyed these books—especially as we lay down 
Vanity Fair. Itisalong comedy of roguery, meanness, 
selfishness, intrigue, and affectation. Rakes, ruffians, 
bullies, parasites, fortune-hunters, adventurers, women 
who sell themselves, and men who cheat and cringe, 
pass before us in one incessant procession, crushing the 
weak and making fools of the good.” 


There are to be seventy-five full-page illustrations, 
eighty half-page canto headings, and sixty tail-pieces in 
the édition de luxe of the Faerie Queene, which Mr. 
Walter Crane has been preparing. Mr. T. J. Wise has 
edited the text from the original editions. The book 
will be brought out immediately. 


Dr. Louis Lewes, author of the volume on The 
Women of Shakespeare, a translation of which has just 
been published in London by Hodder Brothers, and in 
New York by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, died recently at 
Munich. Dr. Lewes had previously written a work on 
The Women of Goethe, which secured a wide appreci- 
ation in Germany. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on a work devoted to The Women of Byron. 








THE WORLD’S CABLES: THEIR MAKING AND LAYING# 


By Moses P. Hanpy 








Now the making of an ocean cable is a task involving 
no small amount of skill and mechanical ingenuity, and 
it is something to the credit of the first cable-makers 
that their pattern has not greatly changed in thirty years. 
When the Commercial Cable Company—which, as the 
most purely American of all the companies, makes an 
excellent subject for illustration—decided to lay a new 
Atlantic cable last year, the work was intrusted to the 
firm of Siemens Bros., of Woolwich, London. As this 
firm has constructed no less than eight out of the eleven 
cables now linking Great Britain and the United States, 
its methods of manufacture may be watched as typical 
of the best. 

The first care of a cable manufacturer is to secure the 
very best materials. The copper wire, which forms the 
heart and essential part of the cable, must be of the 
purest metal, since the purer the metal the higher its 
standard of conductivity will be. Every strand and 
every coil of wire that goes into the cable is expected to 
reach a certain standard, and to such a degree of excel- 
lence is the making of copper wire for electrical purposes 
brought nowadays, that the material submitted is more 
frequently above that standard than below. The single 
wires having passed the test for purity and conducting 
power, eleven similar strands are taken and spun into 
a slender rope in lengths of one mile. Gutta-percha 
insulation is then applied in sheets prepared from the 
raw material as it comes to hand from Singapore and 
other Malay ports. These sheets are wrapped by ex- 
perienced hands so firmly and smoothly round the wire 
that not an air-bubble can remain between the copper 
and its insulator. The “core” is then ready to be sub- 
mitted to a galvanometer test, to ascertain whether the 
insulation is perfect, or as nearly perfect as that very 
elusive agent, electricity, will permit. That test having 
been satisfactorily passed, a workman, whose sole busi- 
ness it is to attend to the joining of the lengths of cable, 
splices the ends of the mile-lengths. Again, the insula- 
tion test is applied. The galvanometer indicating no 
very appreciable loss of electricity,even under the strain 
of an alternating current of five thousand volts, the core 
is passed into the hands of the sheathers, whose care it 
is to surround the copper and gutta-percha with a more 
substantial protective covering before they are submitted 
to the rough action of the sea. And now the weight and 
size of the cable become appreciable. Already each 
mile-length has in it some five hundred pounds of 
pure copper, and three hundred and forty pounds of 
pure gutta-percha. Over this is spun a coat of jute 
yarn weighing nearly six hundred pounds to the mile. 
Then the cable is made the centre of a twisted sheath 
of steel wires of the stoutest kind, averaging more than 
four thousand pounds to the mile; and, finally, a com- 
pound of tar is laid over the whole, which brings its own 
weight of eight hundred pounds to the mile. After the 
tar is applied, the cable is coiled and left to soak in 
tanks of water until such time as the cable-ship shall be 
ready to lay it in its last resting-place. 

Such a cable as this is made at the rate of fifty to 
fifty-five miles per twenty-four hours. As the latest 
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Atlantic cable was two thousand two hundred and one 
miles in length the work kept Messrs. Siemen’s men busy 
tuarough the winter of 1893-94, and it was not until 
April last that the cable-ship Faraday, a vessel of four 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen tons, took the 
first two sections on board and proceeded to the Com- 
mercial Cable Company’s station at Waterville, Ireland. 
There the first section was laid for one hundred and 
forty-three miles in a westerly direction, the end being 
then buoyed, and left to the mercy of the Atlantic and 
the perils of passing vessels. Crossing the ocean, the 
Faraday laid a shore-end from Canso, the Nova Scotia 
station, eastward for five hundred andtwo miles. Again 
a buoy was dropped to mark the sea-end of the cable, 
and the vessel returned to Woolwich to take on board 
the deep-sea portion, amounting to some fifteen hundred 
miles. In June the Waterville cable was picked up 
again and a splice made with the middle length, and 
after ten days’ steaming the connection was made with 
the Canso end. Congratulations passed over the wire 
from Ireland to Nova Scotia, and, her work safely and 
expeditiously accomplished, the Faraday returned to her 
Woolwich station. In the neatness with which the work 
was done and its freedom from mishap this laying of the 
eleventh Atlantic cable formed a striking contrast to the 
laying of the first, and may be taken to demonstrate that 
the science of cable-laying has reached almost the acme 
of perfection. The use of three sections requires a word 
of explanation. In the manufacture of an ocean cable, 
while the core remains the same, it is very necessary that 
the sheathing should be materially strengthened at the 
shore-ends, where the cable is liable to the stress and strain 
of ice and rough weather, or the danger arising from 
wrecks and the dragging anchors of vessels. Accordingly, 
while the sheathing of the middle portion generally con- 
sists of a large number of small steel wires, the shore- 
ends will show in cross-section a second sheath consist- 
ing of a dozen interwoven strands, each strand itself 
being composed of three twisted wires. In spiteof this 
double protection the shore-end of a cable is not infre- 
quently crushed flat by the pressure of ice-floes. In 
mid-ocean, sunk to a depth sometimes of two thousand 
fathoms, the cable has little to fear unless from the not 
impossible contingency of earthquake. 

The Faraday, with its complicated gearing for paying 
out cable, its grappling instruments for finding and rais- 
ing lost or broken cables, its delicate electrical appa- 
ratus, and its complement of skilled officers and men, 
finds its parallel in nearly forty vessels belonging to the 
great cable corporations and cable construction com- 
panies of the world. The British and French Govern- 
ments, which are the only two actively engaged in the 
business, each owns two vessels. In this substantial 
fleet, which gathered in one spot would make quite an 
imposing appearance, there are three vessels of over 
four thousand tons burden, three over three thousand, 
and twenty over one thousand. ‘They are stationed in 
all parts of the world, from Formosa to Callao, and 
Brest to Halifax. The men who belong to them form 
a class by themselves, and acquire a remarkable famil- 
larity with cables, and their tricks and vagaries. 
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Art and Decoration 


A Typical American Pottery : Edwin A. Barber. . Art Inter. 
An American Art School: F. T. Robinson... . Art Inter. 
Church Embroideries: C. C. Clark.....Art Interchange. 
Eduard Grutzner: C. Stuart Johnson........... Munsey. 
Fujisan in Japanese Art: Mary McNeil Scot... . Art Inter. 
Old Dutch Masters: Govaert Flinck: T. Cole...Century. 
Some Living American Painters........ Art Interchange. 
The Armor of Old Japan: M. S. Hunter........ Century 


Biographic and Reminiscent 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst: E. J. Edwards..... McClure’s 


Dr. Holmes as Professor of — T. Dwight. . Scrib. 
Glimpses of Lincoln in War Time: N. Brooks.. .Century 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: Wm. M. Sloane. ,.Century. 
Melba at Home: Fannie Edgar Thomas..... .. Munsey. 


Miss Gould at Lyndhurst: By Frances Smith. F. L. Pop. M. 
Mr. Moody : Impressions and Facts: H. Drummond. McCl. 
i a and the War.........-. F. L. Ves Monthly. 

Napoleon Bonaparte.... . . McClure’s. 


Paolo and Francesca; ‘* Gela*........<... Cosmopolitan. 
Pasteur: Jean Martin Charcot............ Cosmopolitan. 
Sketch of Denison Olmsted..... Popular Science Monthly. 
Ee ee i ee er Atlantic. 


Two Men of the Hour: Thomas C. Quinn..... 
William E. Chandler: H. C. Pearson 
Dramatic and Musical 
Famous American Band Leaders: J. C. Harvey. Munsey’s 
New York Dramatic Season: Jas. S. Metcalfe. .Cosmopol. 
The Dramatic Season : Edward Marshall.... ..McClure’s 
Educational Discussion 
Botany at the German Universities: G. J. Pierce. Edu. Rev. 
Concentration: Frank M. McMurry....... Educa. Review. 
Dangers of Examinations: A. W. Draystn. New Science Rev. 
Festivals in American Colleges for Women...... Century. 
Increasing Cost of Collegiate Education: C. F. Thwing. Fo. 
Necessary Reforms in the Colleges: C. C. Ramsay. E. Rev. 
New Aid to Education: Trav’g Libr.: W. R. Eastman. For. 
One Year with a Little Girl: O. Chrisman...Edu. Review 
Powers of School Superintendents: W. A. Mowry-E. Rev. 
School Ethics: H. C. Blackwood Cowell... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Schoolroom Ventilation asan Investment... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Studies of Childhood: James Sully...... Pop. Science Mo. 
To Ancient Greek through Modern? No!........ Forum. 
Want of Economy in Lecture System: J. Trowbridge. . . At. 
Historic and Retrospective 
Italian Women of Fifteenth Century: Cerea..No. Am. R. 
Jerusalem in the First Century: L. H. Farmer.F. L. P. M. 
New York Slave-Traders: Thomas A. Janvier... Harper’s 
The Century of Sir Thomas More: B. O. Flower. . Arena. 
The Fortunes of the Bourbons: Kate M. Rowland. Harper’s. 
Literary Criticism 
Concerning Ships That Pass in the Night...... McClure’s 
Dickens’s Place in Literature : Frederic Harrison. . Forum. 
Shakespeare’s Americanisms: H. Cabot Lodge. . Harper’s 
Stedman and His British Contemporaries: M. J. Reid. Ov’l. 
The Elseviers : Baroness Althea Salvador... New Sci. Rev. 
The Ideal Free Public Library B’ding: E.C. Hovey.N.A.R. 
The Meaning of an Eisteddfod: Edith Brower... Atlantic. 
The Pay and Rank of Journalists: Henry King... Forum. 
The Religion of Longfellow’s Poetry : W. H. Savage. Arena. 

Political Questions 


. Munsey’s 
Munsey’s 


Dangers in Our Presidential Election-System . .... Forum. 
Gallia Rediviva: Adolphe Cohn............... Atlantic. 
Great City Railroads: Robert I. Sloan..... Chautauquan. 


Historic Political Upheavals: Thos. B. Reed. No. Am. Rev. 
Influence of the Napoleonic Legend: A. B. Vandam.N.A.R. 
Is the Existing Income Tax Unconstitutional? .... Forum 
Military Systems of Europe and America...No. Am. Rev. 
Ought the U. S. Senate to be Abolished.......... Monist. 
Our Trade With China: Washington C. Ford. No. Am.Re. 
Politics as a Career: W. D. McCrackan, A. M....Arena 
Present Political Aspects: Richard J. Hinton...... Arena. 
Problems Before the Western Farmer....No. Amer. Rev. 
Shall we Have Free Ships? : Edw. Kemble. No. Am. Rev. 


The Beginnings of American Parties: Noah Brooks. Scrib. 
The Crux of the Money Controversy: L. A. Garnett. For. 
The Future of Gold: Robert E. Preston.. No. Amer. Rev. 





The Naval Control of the Pacific Ocean: M. Manson. Ov’l'd. 
The Race Question in Austria: Otto Wittelshofer...Chau. 
The Triumph of Japan: Sir Edwin Arnold. .Chautauquan 
The Young Czar: Chas. Emory Smith. ..No. Amer. Rev. 
Religious and Philosophic 
Christian Missions: Triangular Debate.......... Monist.. 
Christian Missions in India: Virchand R. Gandhi. . Arena. 
Christianity and Eng. Institutions: D. H. Wheeler. .Chau. 
Salvation Army Work in Slums: Maud B. Booth. ..Scrib. 
The Cathedrals of France: Barr Ferree. ...Cosmopolitan. 
The Young Man and the Church: Edward W. Bok.Cosmo. 
Scientific and Industrial 
A New Flying Machine: Hiram S. Maxim...... Century. 
Animal Tinctumutants: Dr. James Weir, Jr. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Babies and Monkeys: S.S. Buckman...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Ethics in Natural Law: Dr. L. G. Janes.... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Factors in Organic Growth: E. Strasburger..Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Food-Nerves: T. W. Nunn........ New Science Review. 
Humboldt’s Aztec Paintings: J. J. Valentini..... Cosmop. 
Mind not a Storage of Energy: Paul Carus...... Monist. 


New Elements of the Atmosphere: Lord Rayleigh.. 
Pleasures of the Telescope: G. P. Serviss. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Pre-Scientific Electricity: i Hayden, Jr... New Sci. Rev. 
The Amateur in Science: Grant Allen....New Sci. Rev. 
The Natural Storage of Energy: L. F. Ward... . Monist. 
The Railroad in Asia: Charles Morris. ....New Sci. Rev. 
The World’s Cables: Major M. P. Handy..New Sci. Rev. 


The World’s Debt to Chemistry: H. B. Cornwall. .Chaut. 
Twenty-five Years of Medicine: H. M. Plunket. .P. S. M. 
Two Lung-Tests: F. L. Oswald........... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Union of Astronomy and Geology: Sir J. Cowell..N.S.R. 
What Electricity Is: Mrs. B. Moore and Others. . N.S. R. 
Sociologic Thought. 
Advancement of Ethics: Dr. Frances E. Abbot. .. Monist. 
America’s Shame: Symposium on Age of Consent. . Arena. 
Anatomy of a Tenement Street: A. F. Sanborn... .. Forum 
Are Our Moral Standards Shifting: A.B. Hart... Forum. 


Charity, Old and New: Rev. H. C. Vrooman..... Arena. 
Concerning Nagging Women: Cyrus Edson..No. Am. R. 
Codperative Production in British Isles: J. M. Ludlow..Atla. 


Decline of the Mission Indians: E. P. Clark. ...Overland. 
Oe ee Arena 
Good Taste: Augustine Birrell.............. Scribner’s. 
Longevity and Death: George J. Romanes.... . Monist. 
Love of Scandal: Oliver S. Jones.......No. Amer. Rev. 
Lust Fostered by Legislation: B. O. Flower.......Arena. 
Luxury, A Social Study: M. P. Leroy-Beaulieu.. ..Chaut. 
Motherhood and Citizenship: Katrina Trask...... Forum, 


New Death Duties in England: Earl of Wiichelsea. .N.A.R. 
Origin of Weeks and Sabbaths: A. B. Ellis..Pop. Sc. Mo. 
Report of Strike Commission: H. P. Robinson. .. Forum, 
Survival of the American Type: J. H. Denison. . Atlantic. 
Sweating System in Philadelphia: F. M. Goodchild. Arena. 


Training and the Future of Indians: J. W. Powell. . Forum. 
The Coming Industrial Order: James G. Clark.... Arena. 
The Genius of France: Havelock Ellis......... Atlantic. 
ee Ge CS Bs POO ks once cwdes sveane Forum. 
The Sensible View of Matrimonial Engagements. .. Chaut. 
What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us: Mark Twain. .N.A.R. 
Working Class Tenements in London: E. Porritt..N.A.R. 
Sport and Adventure 
A Sledging Picnic in China................ Outing. 


Christmas Morning’s Duck Shoot Among the Tules Outing. 
Hunting the Boar: Robert Scott Osborne...... Munsey’s. 
Two Tries for Turkey: Ed. W. Sandys.........Outing. 
With the Hounds in France: Hamblen Sears. .. . Harper’s. 
Travel and Description 
A Dash into Pineapple Land ........... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
America’s Egypt: Alice D. Le Plongeon. .F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Banana Land Awheel: Dr. Eugene M. Aaron... . Outing. 
Charleston and the Carolinas: Julian Ralph... .Harper’s. 
Finland and the Finns: H. M. Donner. ..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Mental Characteristics of Japanese: G. T. Ladd... .Scrib. 
Old Kentucky Homes: C. McI. Moore...F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Our Little Neighbor in the East: H. H. Gardener. . Arena. 
Scenes in Canton: Florence O’Driscoll.........Century. 
The Mackenzie Delta: Elizabeth Taylor......... Outing. 











BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT 





Biographic and Reminiscent 
Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs: Anne Thackeray Ritchie: Harper & Bros., cloth............ 
Early Public Life of William Ewart Gladstone: Alfred. F. Robbins: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth ......... 
Life and Genius of Jacopo Robusti: Frank Preston Stearns: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.............. 
Life and Letters of Dean Church: Edited by his Daughter: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth................. 
Life of Charles Loring Brace: Edited by his daughter: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth................ 
Life of Daniel Defoe: Thomas Wright: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 8vo, cloth. ..............0....... 
Maria Edgeworth; Her Life and Letters: Edited by Augustus J.C. Hare: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols. 
Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville: Translated by Lady Mary Loyd: Macmillan, cloth............... 
Pune Papers of Goewell FP. Flower: Tike Arye Co, Goeth... 5 ono cn ec cece ee eescees 
Sir Henry Layard: His Adventures and Discoveries: Alfred E. Lomax: T. Whittaker, cloth........... 
The Great Composers: Hezekiah Butterworth: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth.................. 0.0... 
Threescore and Ten Years, Recollections: W. J. Linton: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth............... 
Dramatic and Musical 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream: William Shakespeare: Macmillan & Co., cloth.................. 0.005. 
Freytag’s Technique of the Drama: Gustav Freytag: S. C. Griggs & Co., 12mo, cloth................ 
Little Eyolf: Henryk Ibsen: Transl. by Henryk Ibsen: Stone & Kimball, cloth.................. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost: William Shakespeare; Macmillan & Co., cloth............ 0.0... cece eee eee 
Studies in Modern Music: Second Series: W. H. Hadow: Macmillan, crown 8vo,cloth............... 
The Parsifal of Richard Wagner: Transl. from the French of Maurice Kufferath: U. S. Book Co., 12mo, cl. 
The Women of Shakespeare: Louis Leroes, Ph. D.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth..................... 
Theatrical Sketches Here and There: Margaret: The Merriam Co., cloth............ 0.0.00 cee e cues 
Educational Discussion 
College Requirements in English: Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton: Ginn, cloth................ 0.0... 
Integral Calculus for Beginners : Joseph Edwards: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth.................... 
The Latin Language: An Historical Account: W. M. Lindsay: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth............... 
The Word-builder, Advanced: A. J. Beitzel: Christopher Sower Co., 12mo, cloth ................... 
Waymarks for Teachers: Sarah L. Arnold: Silver, Burdett & Co., 12mo, cloth....................5. 
Fiction of the Month 
A Bit of Finesse: A Story of Fifty Years Ago: Harriet N. Lodge: The Boweg-Merrill Co., 12mo, cloth. . 
A Bread and Butter Miss: A Sketch in Outline: George Paston: Harper & Bros., cloth............... 
A Kentucky Cardinal: A Story: James Lane Allen: Illustrated: Harper & Bros., cloth .............. 
A Romance of Dijon: M. Betham Edwards: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth..... ...... 0.2... cece ences 
Amhe’s Mission: Anna S: Swan: Hunt & Baton, cloth... ... 5 occ wcucce cuccse covebeeeewwsese 
An Agitator: A Novel: Clemintina Black: Harper & Bros., cloth................ cece ceeecsueees 
Melees on Prose: Mors Hiopper: Tobert Tros., Coote... .. 2. nc ccc cent ceceevveccccecseees 
Dust and Laurels: Mary L. Pendered : Town and Country Library, Appleton, 12mo, paper, soc. ; cloth. . 
Gabriel Lusk: Anna Reeve Aldrich: Charles T. Dillingham & Co., cloth...... 2.0... 00.0.0 0.0.0... 
In the Lion’s Month: The Story of France, 1789-1793: Eleanor C. Price: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth...... 
Ivanda ; or, the Pilgrim’s Quest: A Tale of Thibet: Captain Claude Bray: Illust.: Warne, 8vo, cloth... 
Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb: H. Rider Haggard: Roberts, 12mo, cloth............... 
Love and Quiet Life : Somerset Idylls: Walter Raymond: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth............ 
Martha: Hutton O. Hamilton: G. P. Putnam's Sons, cloth. ...... 0. i ccc ce cc ccc ccevcces 
Ministers of Grace: A Novelette: Eva Wilder McGlasson: Harper (Harper’s little novels), cloth........ 
Nuggets in the Devil’s Punch-Bowl: Andrew Robertson: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth........ 
St. John’s Wooing: M. G. McClelland: Harper (Harper’s little novels), cloth.....................5. 
Six Thousand Tons of Gold: H. R. Chamberlain: Flood & Vincent: 12mo, cloth................... 
The Christmas Hirelings: A Novel: M. E. Braddon: Illustrated: Harper & Bro., cloth............... 
The Chronicles of Break O’Day: E. Everett Howe: Arena Publishing Co.: paper, 50 cents ; cloth.... 
The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong: C. M. Sheldon: A. C. McClurg & Co., 12mo, cloth................ 
The Despotic Lady: William E. Norris: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, 12mo................. 02.0000 ees 
The Divers: A Romance of Oceania: Hume Nisbet: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth ...................... 
The Double Emperor: W. Laird Clowes: J. B. Lippincott Co., illustrated, cloth..................... 
The Great God Pan and the Inmost Light: Arthur Machen: Roberts Bros., cloth.................... 
The Land of the Sun: Vistas Mexicanas: Christian Reid : Appleton, illustrated, 12mo, cloth........... 
The Missing Chord: Lucy Dillingham: G. W. Dillingham, cloth................ 0... cece eee cee eee 
The Parasite: A Story: A. Conan Doyle: Harper & Bros., 12mo, cloth......... 1.0... ccc ce ccee ces 
The Royal Marine: An Idyl of Narragansett Pier: Brander Matthews: Harper & Bros............... 
The Rubies of St. Lo: Charlotte M. Yonge: Macmillan, 8vo, limp cloth............ 0... 0.0000 eeeee 


The Story of a Telegraph Operator: M. R.: J. S. Ogtivie: papet.... ... 2... 0. cee cece es coccee coeeee 
The Story of Babette, a Little Creole Girl: Ruth McEnery Stuart: Harper, 12mo, cloth............... 
The Waifs of Fighting Rocks: Captain Charles McIlvaine: Lippincott, paper............... 000.000 
The Woman Who Did: Grant Allen: Roberts Bros., 16mo, cloth. .............. 0... cece cece ee eees 
Woodstock; or, The Cavalier: Sir Walter Scott, Bart.: American Book Co............... 0000 eecueee 
Zigzag Journeys in the White City: Hezekiah Butterworth: Estes & Lauriat, illustrated............... 


Historic and National 
Britain’s Naval Power: Hamilton Williams, M. A.: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth........................ 
Colonial Days and Dames: Anne Hollingsworth Wharton: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth................ 
For the Honor of the Flag: Sea-fights with the Dutch: C. N. Robinson, R. N.: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth. 
Glimpses of the French Revolution: J. G. Alger: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth................... 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT IgI 


History of Greece to the Close of the Independence: By Adolf Holm: Vol. I.: Macmillan, large r2mo, cl. $2 50 
History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1660: By S. R. Gardiner: Longmans, Vol. I., 8vo. 00 
History of the People of Israel: Ernst Renan: Vol. IV.: Roberts, demy 8vo, cloth 50 
History of the United States: E. B. Andrews: With Maps: C. Scribner’s Sons, 2 vols., cloth 00 
The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser: Poultney Bigelow: Harper, cloth, 12mo 00 
The Crusades: T. A. Archer and Charles L. Kingsford: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 50 
The First Two Centuries of Florentine History: Pasquale Villari: Scribner, 8vo, illustrated 3 75 
The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1894: Ed. by Jas. Grant Wilson: Appleton, 8vo, illus., cloth. . 50 
Literary Criticism 

A Shelf of Old Books: Mrs. Jas. T. Fields: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth 50 
A Short History of Syriac Literature: William Wright: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth 25 
American Writers of To-day: Henry C. Vedder: Silver, Burdett & Co.... 2.0... .0. 0.0... ee ee eee 

History of the English Language: Oliver Farrar Emerson: Macmillan, 12mo 25 
In the Dozy Hours: Agnes Repplier: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth 25 
Introduction to English Literature: Prof. Henry S. Pancoast: Henry Holt & Co., cloth 25 
Introduction to English Literature: F. V. N. Painter: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 12mo, cloth 25 

Poetry of the Month 


Border Ballads: With Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang: Longmans, 4to, cloth, gilt top 00 
Driftings in Dreamland: Jerome A. Anderson: The Lotus Pub. Co., cloth 00 
Eros and Psyche: Robert Bridges, author of The Humors: Second edition: Macmillan, 16mo, cloth.... 00 
Father Gander’s Melodies: Adelaide F. Samuels: Roberts Bros., cloth 25 
Kitchen Carols: Eliza Dickerman Reed: Adolph Roeder, paper 
Lullabies of Many Lands: Collected and Rendered into English Verse by A. Strettell: nme 4to, cl. 50 
Songs from the Granite Hills of New Hampshire: By Clark B. Cochran: Cupples & Patterson. bine 
Verses and Fly Leaves: Charles Stuart Calverley: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, leather 50 
Watchers of Twilight: Arthur J. Stringer: T. H. Warren & Co., paper 

Reference Books of Value 
Age of Fable; or, Beauties of Mythology: By Thomas Bulfinch: Illus. edition: Edited by E. E. Hale... 
American and English Encyclopedia of Law: Vol. 25: E. Thompson Co., 8vo, sheep 
American Church Almanac and Year-Book for 1895: Vol. 65: N. Y., Jas. Pott & Co. (1894), paper... . 
Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World: Topographical, Statistical, Historical: 8x5 14 : Lippincott’s. . 
Classification of Law: Russell H. Curtis: Phil., American Acad. of Political and Social Science, paper. . 
Common Errors in Writing and Speaking: Edward S. Ellis: Woolfall Pub. Co., cloth 
Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary : For Use of Students: John R. Clark Hall: Macmillan. small 4to, cl. . 
Dictionary of National Biography: Edited by Sidney Lee: Vol. 41, Nichols-O’ Dugan: Macmillan, 8vo, cl.. 
Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and Symbols: N. Y., W. B. Ketcham, cloth. 
Dictionary of the Targumim: Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. : Vol. VIL: Putnam’s 
Five Thousand Words Often Misspelled: William H. P. Phyfe: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth 
Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love: James Freeman Clarke: Geo. H. Ellis 
New and Complete Concordance to Words in Shakespeare: John Bartlett, A.M. : 
New English Dictionary: Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray: Vol. 3: New part: Macmillan, 4to, paper. 

Religious and Philosophic 
Curious Facts, Myths, Legends, and Superstitions Concerning Jesus: Cranston & Curts, 1894, 8vo, cloth. 
God’s World, and Other Sermons: B. Fay Mills: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth 
Herald Sermons: George H. Hepworth: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth 
Old and New Unitarian Belief: John White Chadwick: Geo. H. Ellis, cloth 
Oowikapun; or, How the Gospel Reached the Nelson River Indians: E. R. Young: Hunt & Eaton, cl.. 
Religious Progress: A. V. G. Allen: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo 
The Deeper Meanings: Frederic A. Hinckley: Geo. H. Ellis, cloth 
The Repose of Faith; in View of Present-Day Difficulties: Rev A. J. Harrison: Longmans, crown 8vo. 

Scientific and Industrial 
Advanced Agriculture: By Henry J. Webb: With illustrations: Longmans, crown 8vo 
An Introduction to Comparative Psychology: C. Lloyd Morgan: Scribner 
Imagination in Dreams and Their Study: Frederick Greenwood: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth 
Industrial Photometry : With Special Application to Electric Lighting: A. Palaz: Van Nostrand Co.... 
Playfair: A ‘Text-Book of Invertebrate Morphology: J. McMurrich: Holt & Co., 8vo, cloth 
Polishes and Stains for Woods: How to Use and Prepire Them: D. Denning : Spon & Chamberlain, pap. 
Riddles of the Sphinx: Philosophy of Evolution: By F. C. S. Schiller: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth 
The Mechanism of Weaving: Thomas William Fox: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth 
Sociologic Questions 
A Study of Ethical Principles: J. Seth: Imported by C. Scribner’s Sons, 8vo, cloth 
The History of the Brook Farm: J. IT. Codman: Arena Pub. Co., 12mo, cloth 
Significance of a Decreasing Birth-rate: J. L. Brownell: Am. Acad. of Political and Social Science, paper 
Statistics of Railways in the United States for the Year Ending June 30, 1893: Gov. Print. Office, cloth, 
Women in the Business World: One of Them: Arena Pub. Co., 12mo, cloth 
Sport and Recreation 

A Sporting Pilgrimage: Studies in English Sport, Past and Present: C. W. Whitney: Harper Bros 
Among Men and Horses: M. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S.: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth. . 
Football Facts and Figures: Compiled by Walter Camp: post 8vo, paper 
Half-Hours with an Old Golfer: Calamo Currente: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth gilt, gilt top 
The Minor Tactics of Chess: Franklin K. Young and Edw. C. Howell: Roberts, cloth 
Treatise on American Football: A. Alonzo Stagg and Henry L. Williams: D. Appleton & Co., cloth... 
Walton, and Some Early Writers on Fish and Fishing: R. B. Marston: A. C. Armstrong & Son 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this column on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 





122. Phillip Shirley: Can you tell me who wrote Bound in 
Shackles? I think it was written by an author named Phillip 
Shirley, but Iam not sure, I have looked through Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors, and I can find no mention of Shirley. Do 
you know anything about an author by that name ?—B. F., New 
York City. 





123. The Kiss Deferred: Where can I find a poem entitled 
The Kiss Deferred ?—J. W. S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[Soper’s Recitations, No. 5, page 111, T. S. Denison, 
Chicago, publisher, price 25 cents. | 





124. Dickensiana: Will you kindly inform me the name of 
the correspondent who signs Sabboz to a query on Dickens; also 
the names of any others of your subscribers who are collectors 
of Dickens, and would care to exchange letters on the subject ?— 
W. O. H., New Orleans, La. 





125. How Should Man Walk: Is the theory advanced by 
some supposed masters, that of using the ball of the foot first in 
walking, allowable in observance of the laws of hygiene? In 
other words, is the stepping with the toes first, rather than the 
heels, a perfectly hygienic measure >—C. W. K. M., Sterling, Ill. 





126. Pronunciation of Karénina: Please inform me the cor- 
rect pronunciation and accent of the second word in this title of 
Tolstoi’s famous book, Anna Karénina ?—L. G. P., Erie, Pa. 

[Karénina is pronounced Karyaneenah. The ac- 
cented é indicates the stress of voice, and also that it 
has the sound of 4 asin mane. In the Russian, there 
is a very slight sound of i, or y before the e, impossible 
for an American to get. Karénina is the correct Rus- 
sian form, the family name being treated like an adjec- 
tive. Her husband’s name was Karenin, hence her’s 
takes the final a to indicate the feminine. Had his 
name ended in sky, her’s would have terminated in 
skaya. If unmarried, the same treatment would have 
been applied to her father’s name for her use. | 





127. A Character Named Woolworth: Please inform me, 
through Open Questions, the name of a novel in which a charac- 
ter named Woolworth appears. I would like to know the name 
and address of the author if possible? 





128, Splitting Paper: Kindly let me know more about split- 
ting paper, spoken of in your December number, in the article 
on extra illustration. I have a number of prints I could save in 
this way.—Mrs, A. Y., Prescott, Wis. 

[Take two pieces of linen cloth larger than the page 
you wish to split. Smear one side of the page with 
binder’s paste; lay it then, pasted side down, on one 
linen cloth; then paste the other side of the page (don’t 
be afraid of injuring the print) and lay the second linen 
cloth on top. Rub the hand over, to make the adher- 
ence perfect everywhere, and hang up to dry. When 
perfectly dry, pull the two cloths slowly apart. One 
half of the page will cling to one cloth, the other to the 
other cloth. If in pulling apart too much adheres to 
one of the cloths, you will learn readily how to guide 
the split back to the centre. Now, when the whole is 
separated, throw the two cloths and the paper still 
glued to them in a bath of hot water. When the paper 
has been released place it on a flat surface and wash off 


the remaining glue with a moistened sponge. Paste the 
illustration then on a sheet of paper and let it dry under 
pressure. | 





129. Two American Poets: 1 recently saw a number of copies 
of Sartain’s Magazine for 1849. Two ladies, Edith May and 
Eliza L, Sproat, seem to have been held in very high favor as 
verse-writers at that time. Can you give me any information in 
regard to these writers, through Open Questions? Their names 
do not appear in any modern collection of verse, although 
Edith May occupies a prominent place in Griswold’s Female 
Poets of America, an anthology published forty-five years ago. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


The Atmosphere of Mars: While reading your article in Cur- 
rent Literature on Professor Campbell’s observations respecting 
the atmosphere of Mars, I was impressed with the feeling that 
it seems too bad to throw away our fond theories of our neighbor 
without a struggle. 

Taking the theory that light comes in a wave-motion, with a 
considerable amount of kinetic energy, it naturally follows that 
space cannot bea void. That which we indefinitely term ‘‘ ether” 
must be a medium of transmission; if a medium, then matter; if 
matter, atomic. Taking away any possible exhalations which 
earth may send into this medium, thereby changing the chemical 
composition of that in immediate contact, would not the remain- 
ing part of our atmosphere, through the two hundred miles, be 
composed of the same atoms as that of space ? 

The law of gravitation is acknowledged to act throughout the 
universe. Can it be possible that the density of our envelope of 
gas is acted upon by any other force than gravity? If the mass 
of earth acts upon the atoms of space in such a way as to attract 
them to its surface, would not this law hold equally good for any 
body in space? Mars must have the same influence upon the 
particles through which it travels as the earth does. Is it possi- 
ble, then, to conceive of the idea of an envelope of Mars which 
is not denser than space, without throwing aside the atomic the- 
ory of space, and with it the possibility of light-waves? If the 
surrounding envelope of Mars be denser than space, why is it 
not an atmosphere, receiving its share of chemical ingredients. 
from the surface of that much-abused and defenseless planet ?’ 
It may not present the same refractive qualities, it is true, sus- 
taining probably much less aqueous vapor, yet in density I should 
think it is proportionally life-supporting.—Stephen B. Gilhuly, 
Flemington, N. J. 





109. The Captive Seagull: In the December number of Cur- 
rent Literature, page 576, a correspondent (109) L. H. B., Lon- 
don, England, asks where he can find a poem of Scandinavian 
legend, in which a gull is changed to a woman, etc. 

In Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, of January, 1889, page 
224, there is what is most likely inquired for—The Ballad of the 
Bird-Bud, by Graham R. Tomson.—M. C, A., Elizabeth, N. J. 





119. Boston’s Disgrace: The sentence quoted in question 119 
refers to Walt Whitman. In 1881 the proposition to publish 
Leaves of Grass, was made to Whitman by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
and in the fall of the same year the contract was made between 
them. In March of the following year, Oliver Stevens, Boston’s 
District Attorney, officially informed Osgood & Co. that he in- 
tended to institute suit against Leaves of Grass, and for its sup- 
pression, being ‘‘ of the opinion that this book is such a book as 
brings it within the provisions of the public statutes respecting 
obscene literature.” A list of passages which were considered 
objectionable was soon after made up and submitted to the author 
with the concession that if these specified passages were omitted 
the book would then be allowed to be published. This proposi-~ 
tion was rejected by the authur, and Osgood & Co., in April, wrote 
that they could not afford to be drawn into any suit such as was 
threatened, but must as a consequence of such threat give up the 
contract to publish Leaves of Grass. An account of this attempt 
to suppress the publication of ‘‘ the writings of the most power- 
ful poetical genius in America,” will be found in Walt Whitman,,. 
by Dr. R. M. Bucke (published by David McKay, Philadelphia, 
1883), pages 147-153.—E. P. B., Camden, N. J. 


